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LOCKHART'S LIFE OF 


Tue form and manner of this long-expected | 
work is one of the most striking indications of | 
a revolution in letters, and of the democratic or | 
popular tendency of publication, which has yet 
appeared. A memoir of Sir Walter Scott, written 
in obedience to his last solemn directions, by his 
son-in-law, the editor of the High-Tory and 
aristocratic Review, comes forth piecemeal, in 
belf-guinea volumes, and, doubtless, after the | 
nicest calculation of the commercial prudence of. 
such a measure by all concerned. The fact is 
memorable. Books are not now published for 
patrons and the wealthy, but for the public; and_ 
if they be not adapted in everything, and even 
in price, to the public taste, they are treated 
with neglect. Splendid quarto editions, with “a 


beautiful rivulet of print meandering through 


meadows of margin,” have no longer any chance 
against plain, legible, unpretending, and well- | 
filled volumes. ‘There is no longer a remuner- 
ating demand from the libraries of noblemen and | 
gentlemen for what are called stock and standard 
books. The public is become the only patron and 
Paymaster. The change is worthy of the con- | 
gratulation of the wise, though, in the particular 
instance before us, one could have wished that 
the memory of Walter Scott had not lacked 
those customary honours of type, and board, and 
embellishment which he was prone to value, and 
which his distinguished compeers have received. 
But here is the volume—the avant courier of 
ix volumes, or of three guineas’ worth—and 
there is no reasonable cause for grumbling at 
a size and price which render it at once acces-_ 
sible to the mass of readers. 
_ Mr Lockhart—who, take him for all in all, 
is, beyond doubt, the best qualified individual 
in existence to discharge the sacred trust be- 
queathed to him by Scott—accounts for the tardy 
“ppearance of the Life by the fortunate discovery 
of an autobiography, stowed away in an old | 
cabinet at Abbotsford, and written at Ashestiel | 
*o far back as 1808, This circumstance com- 
pelled him to recast the first chapters of these 
Memoirs. 

This fragment of personal history reaches 
from the author's birth until 1792, when he 
passed his trials as an advocate,and assumed the 


robe. It is precious for its authorship, and bears. 
° TL—VOL, IV, 


eg 


| My birth was neither di 
_ ing to the prejudices of my country, it was esteemed genéle, 


aE — 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


many characteristics of Scott’s mingled sagacity 
modesty, and amiability; yet it is meagre withal 
and unsatisfactory, at least to the ardent and per- 
tinacions curiosity of the national reader concern- 
ing everything which relates to so distinguished a 
man. We would not let so precious a fragment 
slip ; though we approve Mr Lockhart’s judg- 
ment in preferring a fuller detail. Fulness has 
become absolutely necessary, from the many 
apocryphal and half-authenticated anecdotes of 
Scott’s childhood and youth which have got into 
circulation. 

From feelings of respect and veneration, Mr 
Lockhart has placed the autobiography, dated 
Ashestiel, April 26, 1808, first in the memoirs ; 
and this arrangement, if not the most judicious, 
carries its own apology. The fragment, with 
numerous notes, added in 1826, fills about 
kixty pages of the volume, and will be regarded, 


_ we say not how justly, as the most valuable part 


of its ample contents. 

No man indulged himself in the Scottish and 
Irish prejudice of birth to a more ludicrous ex- 
tent than Sir Walter Scott. It was his most 
easily besetting foible—and yet he has drawn Sir 
Halbert Glendinning! Admit all his claims at 
his own value, and how many pedigrees, pure 
and lofty, might be traced in the parish of St 
Giles, the Canongate of Edinburgh, and the 
Liberties of Dublin? How is it that only the 
one cousin, nine or nineteen times removed, who 
scrambles for it, comes forth with the blazon 
of gentry, while the rest sink and disappear ? 
And how, alas! does so much good and gentle 
blood ebb away into gutters and ditches? This 
foible might be forgiven in Sir Walter Scott. 
It was his hobby ; but Mr Lockhart has cantered 
off in the same diréction at an accelerated pace, 
and with much greater latitude of divergence. 
We shall, for this reason, adopt Sir Walter's 
own account of his ancestral dignities. It is, 
moreover, a fair specimen of the narrative. 

Every Scottishman has a pedigree, It is a national 
prerogative as unalienable as his pride and his poverty- 

nor sordid. Accord- 


as I was connected, though remotely, with ancient fami- 
lies both by my father’s and mother's side, My father’s 
grandfather was Walter Scott, well known in Teviotdale 
by the surname of Beardie. He was the second son of 
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Walter Scott, first Laird of Raeburn, who was third son 
of Sir William Scott, and the grandson of Walter Scott, 
commonly called in tradition, Au/d Watt of Harden. I 
am therefore, lineally descenced from that aneient chieftain, 
whose name ] have made to ring in many a ditty, and 
from his fair dame, the Flower of Yarrow—no bad gene- 
alogy for a Border minstrel. Beardie, my great-grand- 
father aforesaid, derived his cognemen from a venerable 


beard, which he wore unblemished by razor or scissors, in | 


token of his regret for the banished dynasty of Stew irt. 

- * 4 Old Beardie died in a house, still standing, 
at the north-east entrance to the churchyard of Kel-o, 
about He left threesons. The eldest,Walter, had a 
family, of which any that now remain, have been long 
settled in America :—the male-heira are long since extinct. 
The third was William, father of James Scott, well known 
in India as one of the original settlers of Prince of Wales's 
Island :—he had, besides, a numerous family both of sons 





and daughters, and died at Lasswade, in Mid-Lothian, | 


about ——,  Thesecond, Robert Scott, was my grandfather. 

What became of all these sons and daughters 
no one can tell ; probably few of them are able 
to trace their pedigree. The great-granduncle 
alluded to in this narrative, must be the person 
meant in Mrs Hemans’ letters, whom she de- 
scribes as the grandfather of Sir Walter Scott, 
when she relates that he pointed out to her in 
Yarrow the scene of the duel in which he was 


killed. Scott’s grandfather was the second son 
of Beardie. He was cast off destitute by his 
father. But he got a lease of the farm of Sandy- 


Knowe, now classic ground, and a loan of £30 
with which to stock it. He afterwards became 
skilful in the cattle trade, and is described by 
his grandson as— 

A man of middle stature, extremely active, quick, keen, 
and fiery in his temper, stubbornly honest, and so distin- 
guished for his skill in country matters, that he was the 
general referee in all points of dispute which occurred in 
the neighbourhood. His birth being admitted as gentle, 
gave him access to the best society in the county, and his 
dexterity in country sports, particularly hunting, made 
him an acceptable companion in the field as well as at 
the table, Rubert Scott of Sandy-Knowe, married in 
1728, Barbara Haliburton, daughter of Thomas Hali- 
burton of Newmains, an aucient and respectable family 
in Berwickshire. Among other patrimonial possessions, 
they enjoyed the part of Dryburgh, now the property of 
the Earl of Buchan, comprehending the ruins of the 
Abbey. My granduncle, Kobert Haliburton, having no 





| sketch. 





male heirs, this estate, as well as the representation of | 


the family, would have devolved upon my father, and, 
indeed, Old Newmains had settled it upon him ; but this 
was prevented by the misfortunes of my granduncle, a 
weak, silly man, who engaged in trade, for which he had 
neither stock nor talents, and became bankrupt. ‘The 
ancient patrimony was sold for a trifle, (about £3000, ) 
and my father, who might have purchased it with ease, 


was dissuaded by my grandfather, who at that time be- | 


Nieved a more advantageous purchase might have been 
made of some lands which Raeburn thought of selling. 
And thus we have nothing left of Dryburgh, although my 
fathers maternal inheritance, but the right of stretching 
our bones where mine may perhaps be laid ere any eye 
but my own glances over these pages. Walter Scott, my 
father, was born in 1729, and educated to the profession 
of a Writer to the Signet. 


Most attorneys have been suspected, more or less justly, 
of making their own fortune at the expense of their clients 
—my father's fate was to vindicate his calling from the 
stain in one instance, for in many cases his clients con- 
trived to ease him of considerable suma Many worshipful 
and be-knighted names occur to my memory, who did 
him the honour to run in his debt to the amount of thou- 
sands, and to pay him with a law-suit, or a commission of 
bankruptcy, asthe case happened. But they are gone to 





SIR WALTLKE SCOTT. 


a different accounting, and it would be ungenerous to 
visit their disgrace upon their descendants. 

It was so far fortunate that the son of Robert 
of Sandy-Knowe could stand such losses, ang 
be in condition to purchase back the maternal 
family inheritance notwithstanding. As it is 
azreed, upon all hands, that Scott has drawn hig 
father, and to the life, in Mr Saunders Fairford 
in ‘ thedgauntlet,” himself in Alan Fairford. 


and in Dairsie Latimer, his friend William 


Clerk, this portion of the autobiography is fore. 
stalled. His father married, in April 175s. 
Anne Rutherford, the eldest daughter of Dr 


| John Rutherford, Professor of Medicine in the 


University of Edinburgh. They had a family of 
twelve children, of whom seven died in infaney, 
Of the rest Sir Walter has given an interesting 
His eldest brother, Robert, was bred in 
the navy—he had a literary turn, but was boister. 
ous and tyrannical; the second, John, was in the 
army ; his only sister, Anne, was amiable and 
imaginative, but of a feeble, unhealthy consti. 
tution. She died young. At eighteen months, 
Scott, previously a strong, healthy child, lost the 
power of his right legin a fever of teething. By 
his medical grandfather's advice——and it was a 
happy one—he was sent to Sandy-Knowes to be 
nursed, and to recruit, and was intrusted to a 
nurse-maid half-mad for love, who lay under 
strong temptationstocutthechild’sthroat withher 
scissors, and bury him in the moss, that she might 
get back te Edinburgh to her sweetheart. She 
subsequently became a confirmed lunatic. Every. 
thing that a doting grandfather and grandmo. 
ther, and that Miss Jenny Scott, a most maternal 
aunt, could do, was tried to restore the blighted 
limb, while the indifferent little Walter, then 
about three years old, was as anxious to hear of 
the defeat of Washington as afterwards of the 
disasters of Napoleon, He was already a Jaco- 
bite ; and relates— 

“ This latter political propensity was deeply confirmed 
by the stories told in my hearing of the cruelties exercised 
in the executions at Carlisle, and in the Highlands after 
the battle of Culloden. One or two of our own distant 
relations had fallen on that occasion, and I remember 
detesting the name of Cumberland with more than infant 
hatred. Mr Curle, farmer at Yetbyre, husband of one of 
my aunts, had been present at their execution; and it 
was probably from him that I first heard these tragic tales 
which made so great an impression on me. The local 
information, which I conceive had some share in forming 
my future taste and pursuits, | derived from the old songs 
and tales which then formed the amusement of a retired 
country family. My grandmother, in whose youth the 
old Bovder depredations were matter of recent tradition, 
used to tell me many a tale of Watt of Harden, Wight 
Willie of Aikwood, Jamie Tellfer of the fiir Dodhead, 
and other heroes—merrymen all of the persuasion and 
calling of Robin Hood and Little John. A more recest 
hero, but not of less note, was the celebrated De'i of Litile- 
dean, whom she well remembered, as he had married het 
mother’s sister. ° . . ° . 

“ My kind and affectionate aunt, Miss Janet Scott, 
whose memory will ever be dear to me, used to read thew 
works to me with admirable patience, until I could repeat 
long passages by heart. The ballad of Hardyknute | was 
early master of, tothe great annoyance of almost our only 
visiter, the worthy clergyman of the parish, Dr Duaa® 


who had not patience to have a sober chat interrupted by 
my shouting forth this ditty.” 
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Mr Lockhart’s description of this early and 

t i sti r Scott’s childhood, is, w 
most interesting part of Scott's chi . is, we 
think, very engaging, and fills in the shades 
which Scott has either modestly omitted, or, from 
some motive, forborne to throw into his sketch :— 

He says that his consciousness of existence dated from 
Sandy-Knowe; and how deep and indelible was the im- 
pression which its remantic localities had left ou his 
imagination, I need not remind the readers of ** Marmion” 
and‘ The Eve of st John."" On the summit of the Crags 
which overhang the farm-house stands the ruined tower 
of Snailholme, the scene of that fine ballad; and the 
sew from thence takes in a wide expanse of the district 
in which, a3 has been truly said, every field has its 
battle, and every rivulet its song :—- 

‘*« | he lady looked in mournful mood, 
Looked over hill and vale, 


O'er Mertoun’s wood and I weed's fair flood, 
And all down ‘Teviotdale.” 


Mertoun, the principal seat of the Harden family, with | ~~ 
| his aunt, Miss Jenny. He remained about a year 


its noble groves; nearly in front of it, across the Tweed, 


Lessudden, the comparatively small but still venerable | 
and stately abode of the Lairds of Raeburn; and the 


boary Abbey of Dryburgh, surrounded with yew-trees 
as ancient as itself, seem to lie almost below the feef 
of the spectator. Opposite him rise the purple peaks of 
Eilden, the traditional scene of Thomas the Rymer's | 
interview with the Qeeen of Faerie; behind are the 
blasted peel which the seer of Erceldoun himself inha- 
bited, “ The Broom of the Cowdenknowes,” the pastoral 
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According to Tibby Hunter, he was not partienlarly 
fond of his book, embracing every pretext for joining his 
friend the cow-bailie ont of doors; but “ Miss Jenny 
was a grand hand at keeping him to the bit, and by de. 
grees he came to read brawly.” An early acquaintance 
of a higher class, Mrs Doncan, the wife of the present 
excellent minister of Mertoun, informs me, that, though 
she was younger than Sir Walter, she has a dim remem- 
brance of the interior of Sandy-Knowe ;—* Old Mrs Scott 
sitting, with her spinning-wheel, at one side of the fire, 
in a clean clean parlour; the grandfather, a good deal 
failed, in his elbow-chair opposite; and the little boy 
lying on the carpet, at the old man’s feet, listening to the 
Bible, or whatever good book Miss Jenny was reading to 
them.” 


How charming is this picture ! and how faith. 
ful In his fourth year, Walter was sent to 


Bath for the advantage of the waters in the 








valley of the Leader, and the bleak wilderness of Lam- 
mermoor. To the eastward the desolate grandeur of | 
Hume Castle breaks the horizon, as the eye travels | 
towards the range of the Cheviot, <A few miles west- 
ward, Melrose “ like some tall rock with lichens grey,” 
appears clasped amidst the windings of the Tweed; and 
the distance presents the serrated mountains of the Gala, 
the Ettrick, and the Yarrow, all famous in song. Such | 
were the objects that had painted the earliest images on | 
the eye of the last and greatest of the Border Minstrels. 


. . . * | 


There are still living in that neighbourhood two old 
women, who were in the domestic service of Sandy- 
Knowe, when the lame child was brought thither in 
the third year of his age. One of them, ‘Tibby Hunter, 
remembers his coming well; and that “ he was a sweet- 
tempered bairn. a darling with all about the house.” 
The young ewe-milkers delighted, she says, to carry him 
about on their backs among the crags; and he was 
“very gleg (quick) at the uptake, and soon kenned 
every sheep and lamb by headmark as well as any of 
them.” His great pleasure, however, was in the society 
‘aged hind,” recorded in the epistle to Erskine. 
“ Auld Sandy Ormistoun,” called, from the most digni- 
ted part of his funetion, *‘ the Cow-bailie,”’ had the chief 
‘epenintendence of the flocks that browsed upon ‘* the 
velvet tufts of loveliest green.’ If the child saw him in 
the morning. he could not be satisfied unless the old man 
vould set him astride on his shoulder, and take him to 
keep him company as he lay watching his charge. 

** Here was poetic impulse given 

, Hy the green hill and clear blue heaven.’” 
The cow-bailie blew a particular note on his whistle, 
whieh *ignified to the maid-servants in the house below 
“hen the little boy wished to be carried home again. 
He told his friend, Mr Skene of Rubislaw, when spend- 
‘Za summer day in his old age among these well-re- | 
membered crags, that he delighted to roll about on the | 
frase all day long in the midst of the flock, and that | 

the sort of fellowship he thus formed with the sheep | 
and ‘ambs had impressed his mind with a degree of 
~ “Nonate feeling towards them which had lasted 
‘aroughout life.” There is a story of his having been 
"evtten one day among the knolls when a thunder- 
“A came on; and his aunt, suddenly recollecting his 
Pee sag and running out to bring him home, is said | 
“ fave found him lying on his back, clapping his hands 
ony a and crying out “ Bonny, bonny !” at 


febo 6 
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cure of hie lameness; and, under the care of 


in Bath, and retained an accurate ard even 
vivid recollection of all the wonders he had seen, 
but especially of the theatre. He came home 
uncured. Sea-bathing was next tried for bis 
withered limb ; and at Prestonpans, whither his 
aunt again accompanied him, he contracted a 
juvenile intimacy with a veteran ensign named 
Dalgetty, who told him how fields were won. 
Here also he first met Mr George Constable, 
the original of the Antiquary, and an admirer, as 
at four or five years he seems slily to have dis- 
covered, of his aunt Jenny. Mr Constable, he 
says— 

Was the first person who told me about Falstaff and 
Hotspur, and other characters in Shakspeare. What idea 
I anuexed to them I know not, but | must have annexed 
some, for 1 remember quite well being interested on the 
subject. Indeed, I rather suspect that children derive ime 
pulses cof a powerful and important kind tn hearing things 
which they cannot entirely comorehend : and therefore, 
that to write down to children’s understanding ts a mts. 
tuke; set them on the scent, and let them puzzie it out. 

We request attention to the sentence we have 
put in Jtalics; as we are proud to find so weighty 
a corroboration of a favourite opinion of our 
own, The plan of the Edgeworths and other 
educational Utilitarians, to turn poetry into 
what they call its prose meaning, is one of the 
best contrivances that ever was fallen upon to 
starve and deaden the awakening imagination 
of achild. But it cannot succeed ; nature dis- 
owns and repels it. 

Little Scott found George's Square, the resi- 
dence of his father, a much less agreeable resi- 
dence than Sandy-Knowe. 

The spoiled brat— 

“ The self-willed imp, 

A grandame’s child” — 
now first began to taste the ills which poetic flesh 
is heir to; for, doubtless, his natural and culti- 
vated sensibilities made him keenly alive to the 
change in his domestic circumstances, before he 
could say— 

I had sense enough, however, to bend my temper to 
my new circumstances; but such was the agony which I 
internally experienced, that I have guarded aguinst 
nothing more in the education of my own family, than 
against their acquiring habits of self-willed caprice and 
domination. I found much consolation, during this 
period of mortification, in the partiality of my mother. 
She joined, to a light and happy temper of mind, a strong 
turn to study poetry and works of imagination. She 
52 
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Walter Scott, first Laird of Raeburn, who was third son 
of Sir William Scott, and the grandson of Walter Scott, 
commonly called in tradition, Au/d Watt of Harden. I 
am therefore, lineally descenced from that ancient chieftain, 
whose name 1 have made to ring in many a ditty, and 
from his fair dame, the Flower of Yarrow—no bad gene- 
alogy for a Border minstrel. Beardie, my great-grand- 
father aforesaid, derived his cognemen from a venerable 





beard, which he wore unblemished by razor or scissors, in | 


token of his regret for the banished dynasty of Stew irt. 

- «© « « Old Beardie died in a house, still standing, 
at the north-east entrance to the churchyord of Kel-o, 
about He left threesons. The eldest,Walter, hada 
family, of which any that now remain, have been long 
settled in America :—the male-heira are long since extinct. 
The third was William, father of James Scott, well known 
in India as one of the original settlers of Prince of Wales's 
Island :—he had, besides, a numerous family both of sons 





and daughters, and died at Lasswade, in Mid-Lothian, | 


about ——,_ The second, Robert Scott, was my grandfather, 


What became of all these sons and daughters | 


no one can tell ; probably few of them are able 
to trace their pedigree. The great-granduncle 
alluded to in this narrative, must be the person 
meant in Mrs Hemans’ letters, whom she de- 
scribes as the grandfather of Sir Walter Scott, 
when she relates that he pointed out to her in 
Yarrow the scene of the duel in which he was 
killed. Scott's grandfather was the second sun 
of Beardie. He was cast off destitute by his 
father. But he got a lease of the farm of Sandy- 
Knowe, now classic ground, and a loan of £30 
with which to stock it. He afterwards became 
skilful in the cattle trade, and is described by 
his grandson as— 

A man of middle stature, extremely active, quick, keen, 
and fiery in his temper, stubbornly honest, and so distin- 
guished for his skill in country matters, that he was the 
genera! referee in all points of dispute which occurred in 
the neighbourhood. His birth being admitted as gente, 
gave him access to the best society in the county, and his 
dexterity in country sports, particularly hunting, made 
him an acceptable companion in the field as well as at 
the table, Rubert Scott of Sandy-Knowe, married in 
1728, Barbara Haliburton, daughter of Thomas Hali- 
burton of Newmains, an ancient and respectable family 
in Berwickshire. Among other patrimonial possessions, 
they enjoyed the part of Dryburgh, now the property of 
the Earl of Buchan, comprehending the ruins of the 
Abbey. My granduncle, Kobert Haliburton, having no 





male heirs, this estate, a3 well as the representation of | 
the family, would have devolved upon my father, and, | 


indeed, Old Newmains had settled it upon him ; but this 
was prevented by the misfortunes of my granduncle, a 
weak, silly man, who engaged in trade, for which he had 


neither stock nor talents, and became bankrupt, ‘The | 
ancient patrimony was sold fora trifle, (about £3000,) | 


and my father, who might have purchased it with ease, 


was dissuaded by my grandfather, who at that time be- | 


lieved a more advantageous purchase might have been 
made of some lands which Raeburn thought of selling. 
And thus we have nothing left of Dryburgh, although my 
father's maternal inheritance, but the right of stretching 


our bones where mine may perhaps be laid ere any eye | 


but my own glances over these pages. Walter Scott, my 
father, was born in 1729, and educated to the profession 
of a Writer to the Signet. 

Most attorneys have been suspected, more or less justly, 
of making their own fortune at the expense of their clients 
—my father’s fate was to vindicate his calling from the 
stain in one instance, for in many cases his clients con- 
trived to ease him of considerablesums. Many worshipful 
and be-knighted names occur to my memory, who did 
him the honour to run in his debt to the amount of thou- 
sands, and to pay him with a law-suit, or a commission of 
bankruptcy, asthe case happened. But they are gone to 
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a different accounting, and it would be ungenerous tp 
visit their disgrace upon their descendants. 

It was so far furtunate that the son of Robert 
of Sandy-Knowe could stand such losses, anq 
be in condition to purchase back the materna! 
family inheritance notwithstanding. As it jx 
azreed, upon all hands, that Scott has drawn his 
father, and to the life, in Mr Saunders Fairford 
in “ Kedgauntlet,” himself in Alan Fairford? 
and in Dairsie Latimer, his friend William 
Clerk, this portion of the autobiography is fore. 
stalled. His father married, in April 175s. 
Anne Rutherford, the eldest daughter of [- 
John Rutherford, Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. They had a family of 
twelve children, of whom seven died in infaney, 
Of the rest Sir Walter has given an interesting 
sketch. His eldest brother, Robert, was bred in 
the navy—he had a literary turn, but was boister. 
ous and tyrannical ; the second, John, was in the 
army ; his only sister, Anne, was amiable and 
imaginative, but of a feeble, unhealthy consti. 
tution. She died young. At eighteen months, 
Scott, previously a strong, healthy child, lost the 
power of his right legin a fever of teething. By 
his medical grandfather's advice—and it was a 
happy one—he was sent to Sandy-Knowes to be 
nursed, and to recruit, and was intrusted to a 
nurse-maid half-mad for love, who lay under 
strong temptationstocutthechild’sthroat withher 
scissors, and bury him in the moss, that she might 
get back te Edinburgh to her sweetheart. She 
subsequently became a confirmed lunatic. Every. 
thing that a doting grandfather and grandmo. 
ther, and that Miss Jenny Scott, a most maternal 
aunt, could do, was tried to restore the blighted 
limb, while the indifferent little Walter, then 
about three years old, was as anxious to hear of 
the defeat of Washington as afterwards of the 
disasters of Napoleon, He was already a Jaco- 
bite ; and relates— 

“ This latter political propensity was deeply confirmed 
by the stories told in my hearing of the cruelties exercised 
in the executions at Carlisle, and in the Highlands after 
the battle of Culloden. One or two of our own distant 
relations had fallen on that occasion, and I remember 
detesting the name of Cumberland with more than infant 
hatred. Mr Curle, farmer at Yetbyre, husband of one of 
my aunts, had been present at their execution; and it 
was probably trom him that I first heard these tragic tales 
which made so great an impression on we. The local 
information, which I conceive had some share in forming 
my future taste and pursuits, I derived from the old songs 
and tales which then formed the amusement of a retired 
country family. My grandmother, in whose youth the 
old Bovder depredations weie matter of recent tradition, 
used to tell me many a tale of Watt of Harden, Wight 
Willie of Aikwood, Jamie Tellfer of the fair Dodbead, 
and other heroes—merrymen all of the persuasion and 
calling of Robin Hood and Little John. A more recest 
hero, but not of less note, was the celebrated De'i of Litile 
dean, whom she well remembered, as he had married het 
mother’s sister. ° . . . . 

“ My kind and affectionate aunt, Miss Janet Scott, 
whose memory will ever be dear to me, used to read the 
works to me with admirable patience, until I could repeat 
long passages by heart. The ballad of Hardyknute | was 
early master of, to the great annoyance of almost our only 
visiter, the worthy clergyman of the parish, Dr Dunca® 


who had not patience to have a sober chat interrupted by 
my shouting forth this ditty.”* 
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Wr Lockhart’s description of this early and 
most interesting part of Scott’s childhood, is, we 
think, very engaging, and fills in the shades 
which Scott has either modestly omitted, or, from 
some motive, forborne to throw into his sketch :— 

He says that his consciousness of existence dated from 
Sandy-Knowe ; and how deep and indelible was the im- 
pression which its romantic localities had left on his 
imagination, I need not remind the readers of ** Marmion” 
and The Eve of St John.” On the summit of the Crags 
which overhang the farm-house stands the ruined tower 
of Snailholme, the scene of that fine ballad; and the 
view from; thence takes in a wide expanse of the district 
in which, a3 has been truly said, every field has its 
battle, and every rivulet its song :-- 

«| he lady looked in mournful mood, 
Looked over hill and vale, 


O'er Mertoun’s wood and Ll weed’s fair flood, 
And all down ‘leviotdale.” 
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According to Tibby Hunter, he was not partienlarly 
fond of his book, embracing every pretext for joining his 
friend the cow-bailie ont of doors; but “ Miss Jenny 
was a grand hand at keeping him to the bit, and by de. 
grees he came to read brawly."’ An early acquaintance 
of a higher class, Mrs Duncan, the wife of the present 
excellent minister of Mertoun, informs me, that, though 
she was younger than Sir Walter, she has a dim remem- 
brance of the interior of Sandy-Knowe ;—* Old Mra Seott 
sitting, with her spinning-whrel, at one side of the fire, 
in a clean clean parlour; the grandfather, a good deal 
failed, in his elbow-chair opposite; and the little boy 
lying on the carpet, at the old man’s feet, listening to the 
Bible, or whatever good book Miss Jenny was reading to 
them.” 


How charming is this picture ! and how faith. 
ful'—In his fourth year, Walter was sent to 
Bath for the advantage of the waters in the 





Mertoun, the principal seat of the Harden family, with 
its noble groves; nearly in front of it, across the Tweed, 
Lessudden, the comparatively small but still venerable 

and stately abode of the Lairds of Raeburn; and the 
boary Abbey of Dryburgh, surrounded with yew-trees 
as ancient as itself, seem to lie almost below the feef 
of the spectator. Opposite him rise the purple peaks of | 
Eildon, the traditional scene of Thomas the Rymer’s | 
interview with the Qeeen of Faerie; behind are the 

blasted peel which the seer of Erceldoun himself inha- 

bited, “ The Broom of the Cowdenknowes,”’ the pastoral 

valley of the Leader, and the bleak wilderness of Lam. | 
mermoor. To the eastward the desolate grandeur of 

Hume Castle breaks the horizon, as the eye travels | 
towards the range of the Cheviot, A few miles west- 

ward, Melrose “ like some tall rock with lichens grey,” 

appears clasped amidst the windings of the Tweed; and 

the distance presents the serrated mountains of the Gala, 

the Ettrick, and the Yarrow, all famous insong. Such | 
were the objects that had painted the earliest images on | 
the eye of the last and greatest of the Border Minstrels. 








There are still living in that neighbourhood two old 
women, who were in the domestic service of Sandy- 
Knowe, when the lame child was brought thither in 
the third year of his age. One of them, ‘Tibby Hunter, 
remembers his coming well; and that * he was a sweet- 
tempered bairn, a darling with all about the house.” 
The young ewe-milkers delighted, she says, to carry him 
about on their backs among the crags; and he was 
“very gleg (quick) at the uptake, and soon kenned 
very sheep and lamb by headmark as well as any of 
* His great pleasure, however, was in the society 
ofthe “ aged hind,” recorded in the epistle to Erskine. 
* Auld Sandy Ormistoun,” called, from the most digni- 
hed part of his funetion, *‘ the Cow-bailie,”’ had the chiet 
superintendence of the flocks that browsed upon ‘* the 
velvet tufts of loveliest green.’ If the child saw him in 
the morning, he could not be satisfied unless the old man 
would set him astride on his shoulder, and take him to | 
keep him company as he lay watching his charge. | 


** Here was poetic impulse given | 
liy the green hill and clear blue heaven.’” 
The cow-bailie blew a particular note on his whistle, 
which signified to the maid-servants in the house below | 
when the little boy wished to be carried home again. | 
He told his friend, Mr Skene of Rubislaw, when spend- | 
‘ag 4 summer day in his old age among these well-re- | 
oem bened crags, that he delighted to roll about on the 
crane all day long in the midst of the flock, and that | 
the sort of fellowship he thus formed with the sheep 
and lambs had impressed his mind with a degree of | 
. ectionate feeling towards them which had lasted | 
‘aroughout life.’ There is a story of his having been 
‘Trotten one day among the knolls when a thunder- 
a “| came on; and his aunt, suddenly recollecting his 
a —— and running out to bring him home, is said 
. ‘ve found him lying on his back, clapping his hands 
one gets, and crying out “ Bonny, bonny !” at 


cure of his lameness; and, under the care of 
his aunt, Miss Jenny. He remained about a year 
in Bath, and retained an accurate and even 
vivid recollection of all the wonders he had seen, 
but especially of the theatre. He came home 
uncured. Sea-bathing was next tried for bis 
withered limb ; and at Prestonpans, whither his 
aunt again accompanied him, he contracted « 
juvenile intimacy with a veteran ensign named 
Dalgetty, who told him how fields were won. 
Here also he first met Mr George Constable, 
the original of the Antiquary, and an admirer, as 
at four or five years he seems slily to have dis- 
covered, of his aunt Jenny, Mr Constable, he 
says— 

Was the first person who told me about Falstaff and 
Hotspur, and other characters in Shakspeare. What idea 
I anuexed to them I know not, but I must have annexed 
some, for [ remember quite well being interested on the 
subject. Indved, I rather suspect that children derive ume 
pulses of a powerful and important kind in hearing things 
which they cannot entirely comorehend : and therefore, 
that to write down to children’s understanding ts a mas- 
tuke; set them on the scent, and let them puzsie tlout, 

We request attention to the sentence we have 
put in Jtalics; as we are proud to find so weighty 
a corroboration of a favourite opinion of our 
The plan of the Edgeworths and other 
educational Utilitarians, to turn poetry into 
what they call its prose meaning, is one of the 
best contrivances that ever was fallea upon to 
starve and deaden the awakening imagination 
of achild. But it cannot succeed ; nature dis- 
owns and repels it. 

Little Scott found George's Square, the resi- 


own, 


| dence of his father, a much less agreeable resi- 


dence than Sandy-Knowe. 

The spoiled brat— 

“ The self-willed imp, 

A grandame’s child” — 
now first began to taste the ills which poetic flesh 
is heir to; for, doubtless, his natural and culti- 
vated sensibilities made him keenly alive to the 
change in his domestic circumstances, before he 
could say— 

I had sense enough, however, to bend my temper to 
my new circumstances; but such was the agony which I 
internally experienced, that I have guarded against 
nothing more in the education of my own family, than 
against their acquiring habits of self-wilied caprice and 
domination. | found much consolation, during this 
period of mortification, in the partiality of my mother. 
She joined, to a light and happy temper of mind, a strong 
turn to study poetry and works of imagination. She 
S2 
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was sincerely devout, but her religion was, as became her 
sex, of a cast less austere than my father's. Still, the 
discipline of the Presbyterian Sabbath was severely strict, 
and I think injudiciously so. Although Banyan’s Pil- 

m, Gesner’s Deatis of Abel, Rowe's Letters, and one or 
two other books, which, for that reason, I still havea 
favour for, were adinitted to relieve the gloom of one du!l 
sermon succeeding to another; there was far too much 
tedium annexed to the duties of the day; and in the end 
it did none of us any good. My week-day tasks were 
more agreeable. Mv lameness and my solitary habits 
had made me a tolerable reader, and my hours of leisure 
were usually spent in reading a:oud to my mother Pope’s 
translation of Homer, which, excepting a few traditionary 
ballads, and the songs in Allan Ramsay’s “* Evergreen,”’ 
was thefirst poetry which I perused. My mother had good 
natural taste and great feeling: she used to make me 
pause upon those passages which expressed generous and 
worthy sentiments, and if she could not divert me from 
those which were descriptive of battle and tumult, she 
contrived at least to divide my attention between them. 
My own enthusiasm, however, was chiefly awakened by 
the wonderful and the terrible--the common taste of 
children, but in which I have remained a child even unto 
this day. 

It has been said that his teachers, and those 
who had opportunities of observing Scott in 
early childhood, declared him a dunce. He de- 
nies that hewas everthought a dunce; but admits 
that he was reckoned an idle imp. Yet, if we are 
to receive implicitly a document recovered by Mr 
Lockhart, he must have been one of the most 
extraordinary children in the world. Mrs Cock- 
burn, the celebrated authoress of the more 
modern “ Flowers of the Forest,” one of the 
most exquisite of our Scottish songs, supped one 
night at Scott’s father’s. Next day she wrote to 
Dr Douglas, then the minister of her native 
parish of Galashiels :— 

“ | last night supped in Mr Walter Scott's. He has 
the most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever saw. He 
Was reading a poem to his mother when J went in, I 
made him read on; it was the description of a shipwreck. 
His passion rose with the storm. He lifted his eyes and 
hands. * There’s the mast gone!’ says he; ‘ crash it goes! 
—they will all perish!’ After his agitation, he turns to 
me. ‘That is too melancholy,’ says he; ‘I had better 
read you something more amusing.’ I preferred a little 
chat, and asked his opinion of Milton and other books 
he was reading, which he gave me wonderfully. One of 
his observations was, ‘ How strange it is that Adam, just 
new come into the world, should know everyt hing—that 
must be the poet’s fancy,’ says he. But when he was told 
he was created perfect by God, he instantly yielded. When 
taken to bed last night, he told his aunt he liked that 
lady. ‘What lady ?’ says she. ‘Why, Mrs Cockburn; 
for I think she is a virtuoso, like myself.’ ‘ Dear Walter,’ 
says aunt Jenny, ‘what isa virtuoso?’ * Don’t ye know ? 
Why, it’s one who wishes and will know everything.’”’ 

The virtuoso was then six years and three 
months old! About the same time, his attendant, 
in one day giving alms to a poor mendicant, told 
the child to be thankful for the circumstances in 
which Providence had placed him. ‘“ The child 
looked up with a half wistful, half incredulous 
expression—and said, ‘ Homer was a beggar !’” 
Walter was more of the elementary philosopher at 
this age than thirty years later. 

After leaving Prestonpans, he went back to 
Sandy-Knowe, where, his grandfather being 
dead, his uncle Thomas managed the farm. He 
was very kind and indulgent to his little cripple 
nephew, to whom he gave Marion, a dwarf shel- 


tie; which gift led to such daring feats of horse- 
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manship, round the old Tower of Smailholm, a, 
alarmed Aunty Jenny. He was soon recalled ty 
town, and put regularly to the High Schoo} of 
Edinburgh ; where, notwithstanding his lame. 
ness, he for some years not only distinguisheg 
himself more in the yards than in the class, by 
already drew an admiring audience around Luckie 
Brown’s fireside to listen to his stories. But 
he has described this period himself in a way 
which distances all biographers. His brothers 
and himself had also a domestic tutor, named 
Mitchell, bred to the Kirk, and, according to 
Scott, a confirmed fanatic. Scott seems to 
have had a strong prejudice against the Pres. 
byterian clergy, though bred a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, or, in the phrase of Edinburgh, g 
Greyfriars’ Whig. He praises Dr Duncan, the 
minister of his grandfather’s parish, who had 
been chaplain to Lord Marchmont, as one who 
“was a gentleman in every feeling, and alto. 
gether different from those of his order who 
cringe at the tables of the gentry, or domineer 
and riot at those of the yeomanry.” 

Of his fanatical tutor, he says— The calibre 
of his understanding may be guessed from his 
folly in giving up his living.” All his own boyish 
prepossessions were opposed to those of Mitchell, 
“J,” he remarks— 

With a head on fire for chivalry, was a Cavalicr—ny 
friend was a Roundhead; I was a Tory, and he wasa 
Whig. I hated Presbyterians, and admired Montrose 
with his victorious Highlanders; he liked the Presby. 
terian Ulysses, the dark and politic Argyle: so that we 
neyer wanted subjects of dispute, but our disputes were 
always amicable. . . . I took up my politics 
at that period as King Charles II. did his religion, from 
an idea that the Cavalier creed was the more gentleman. 
like persuasion of the two, 


Perhaps it was on the same principle Sir Wai- 
ter continued to regulate his political creed. 

This gentleman survived his pupil ; and has 
given an interesting relation of their early inter- 
course, ina MS. work, drawn up for the use of his 
children, from which Mr Lockhart has obtained 
an extract. This excellent man, who gave up 
his living for conscience-sake, became ultimately 
the pastor of a small congregation at Wooler, 
where he lately died. He describes the strict 
Sunday discipline of Mr Saunders Fairford’ 
family in George’s Square, and expresses great 
admiration of the pains bestowed by both father 
and mother in instructing and setting a re- 
ligious example before them. He tells, with 
diverting simplicity, that, “ When in chureb, 
Master Walter had more of a soporific tendency 
than the rest of my young charge. This seemed 
to be constitutional. He needed one or other of 
the family to arouse him ; and from this it might 
be inferred that he would cut a poor figure 0 
the Sabbath evening when examined about the 
sermons. But, what excited the admiration of 
the family was, that none of the children, how 
ever wakeful, could answer as he did.” 

This good man sincerely loved all his pupils 
but, above all the children of the family, he 
declares that Master Walter deserved the pre 
ference, “ for temper, conduct, and talents 
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natural and acquired.” The following anecdote 
‘s touchingly beautiful :— 

Master Walter might be regarded not so much as a 
pupil of mine, but as a friend and companion, and, I 
may add, as an assistant also; for, by his example and 
admonitions, he greatly strengthened my hands, and 
stunulated my other pupils to industry and good beha- 


yiour. 1 seldom had occasion all the time I was in the 
family to find fault with him even for trifles, and only 
onee to threaten serious castigation, of which he was no 
sooner aware than he suddenly sprung up, threw his 
arms about my neck, and kissed me. It is hardly need- 
ful to state, that now the intended castigation was no 
longer thought of. By such generous and noble conduct 
my displeasure was in a moment converted into esteem 
and admiration; my soul melted into tenderness, and 
[ was ready to mingle my tears with his. 

Master Walter, when a young advocate, first 
going the Aberdeen circuit, spent a night at 
Montrose with his former tutor ; and, impressed 
even thus early, with the belief that Scott 
would arrive at honour and influence, the good 


man endeavoured to bespeak his patronage 


“in behalf of the strict and evangelical party | 


inthe Church of Scotland, in exerting himself 
to induce patrons to grant to the Christian 
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people liberty to elect their own pastors 
in cases of vacancy. His answer struck me 
much—it was, ‘ Nay, nay, Mr Mitchell, I'll not 
do that; for, if that were to be done, I and the 
like of me would have no life with such as you.” 

Mr Mitchell was grieved to understand that his 
former pupil “* devoted his precious time more to 
the dulce than the utile of composition,’ and 
wasted his talents upon ancient ballads and tra- 
ditions of witches and fairies, though finally he 
is happy to understand that his novels are not 
quite so bad, or, rather, are “of a more pure and 
unexceptionable nature than characterises writ- 
ings of a similar description.” 

But we anticipate. Even while Scott was under 
the strict discipline of Mr James Mitchell, who 
abhorred all profane ballads and harlotry plays, 
he contrived furtively to obtain stray volumes of 
Shakspeare from his mother’s room; and accident 
threw the ingenious boy into the way of the 
poetical and blind Dr Blacklock, with whom and 
the young gentlemen boarded in_ his family, 
Walter became a favourite. He now read Ossian 
and Spenser—the latter dotingly ; but, above 
all, he obtained Percy's “ Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry”—and his destiny was fixed. His aunt, 
Jenny, had, by this time, retired to Kelso, to a 
tottage situated in alarge old-fashioned garden, 
or orchard ; and with her Walter spent his long 
summer vacations—for fashion’s sake attending 
the grammar school of Mr Lancelot Whale, who is 
described asa sort of Dominie Sampson. Here he 
first became acquainted with Mr James Ballan- 
tyne, then also under the discipline of Mr Whale. 
Master Walter, as a reader of Homer, occupied 
*n isolated and honourable, but solitary post in 
the school, from whence he would whisper Ballan- 
‘yne—* Come, slink over beside me, Jamie, and 
I'll tell you a story.” 

In his “ Essay on Landscape Gardening,” he 

4S commemorated the beauties of his Aunt 

enny’s retreat :— 


It was full of long straight walks, between hedges o ° 
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yew and hornbeam, which rose tall and close on every 
side. There were thickets of flowery shrubs, a bower, 
and an arbour, to which access was obtained through a 
little maze of contorted walks calling itself a labyriuth. 
In the centre of the bower was a splendid platanus, or 
Oriental plane---a huge hill of leaves---one of the noblest 
specimens of that regularly beautiful tree which I re- 
member to have seen. In different parts of the garden 
were fine ornamental trees, which had attained great 
size, and the orchard was filled with fruit trees of the 
best description. There were seats, and hilly walks, 
and a banqueting house. I visited this scene lately, 
after an absence of many years. Its air of retreat, the 
seclusion which its alleys afforded, was entirely gone ; 
the huge platanus had died, like most of its kind, in the 
beginning of this century ; the hedges were cut down, 
the trees stubbed up, and the whole character of the 
place so destroyed, that I was glad when I could leave 
it, 

How charmingly, in the autobiography, he 
describes his young, enthusiastic feelings on here 
perusing the Percy ballads, while his heart burned 
within him ! 


I remember well the spot where I read these volumes 
for the first time. It was beneath a huge platanus- 
tree, in the ruins of what had been intended for an old- 
fashioned arbour in the garden [his aunt's at Kelso] I 
have mentioned. The summer day sped onward so fast, 


| that, notwithstanding the sharp appetite of thirteen, I 


forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for with anxiety, 
and was still found entranced in my intellectual banquet. 
To read and to remember was, in this instance, the 
same thing, and henceforth I overwhelmed my school- 
fellows, and all who would hearken to me, with tragical 
recitations from the ballads of Bishop Perey. The first 
time, too, I could scrape a few shillings together, which 
were not common occurrences with me, I bought unto 
myself a covy of these beloved volumes, nor do I believe 
I ever read a book half so frequently, or with half the 
enthusiasm. 

Scott was now done with Latin ; and he passes 
a grateful encomium on his virtues and scholar- 
ship, while he gives asly, graphical description of 
his old teacher, the republican Dr Adams. 

He went to college with slender knowledge 
of Greek, and, according to himself, made no 
addition to his stock. He had even the audacity 
to prefer Ariosto to Homer, in the face of his 
teacher Dalzell, who pronounced that ‘‘ Dunce he 
was and dunce he would remain.” He afterwards 
attended the Logic professor, and also the Moral 
Philosophy class, then taught by Dugald Stewart. 
He attempted mathematics with a private tutor. 
The opinion he avows regarding his attainments 
in learning is perhaps too humble, and his warn- 
ings and admonitory declarations savour some- 
what of the pride which apes humility. 

In the meanwhile, he enjoyed, in consequence 
of a lingering illness caused by the rupture of a 
blood-vessel, another long course of delicious 
miscellaneous reading.—At this time, his most 
intimate companion, Mr John Irving, attended 
him daily, watching over him with the warmth 
of young friendship. 

The bed on which he lay was piled with a constant 
succession of works of imagination’; and sad realities were 
forgotten amidst the brilliant day-dreams of genius driuk- 
ing unwearied from the eternal fountains of Spenser and 
Shakspeare. Chess was recommended as a relief toe these 
unintermitted though desultory studies; and he engaged 
eagerly in the game which had found favoar with so 
many of his Paladins. Mr Irving rewembers playing it 
with him hour after hour, in very cold weather, when, 
the windows being kept open as a part of the medical 
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treatment, nothing but youthful nerves and spirit could 
have persevered. 

On his perfect recovery, Scott was bound 
apprentice for five years to his father, in order 
to acquire the routine knowledge of the business 
of an attorney’s office. He disliked the drud- 
gery of his post ; but it had its consolations :— 
“ The allowance for copy-money furnished a 
little fund for the menus plaisirs of the circulat- 
ing library and thetheatre ; and this was no trifling 
incentive to labour. When actually at the oar, 
no man could pull it harder than I ; and I remem- 
ber writing upwards of 120 folio pages with no 
interval either for food or rest.” 

We like to hear from Scott himself of the 
growth and developement of his mind; and the 
following passage, we consider not only singular 
but important. 

My greatest intimate, from the days of my school- 
tide, was Mr John Irving, now a Writer to the Signet. 
We lived near each other, and, by joint agreement, 
were wont, each of us, to compose a romance for the 
other’s amusement. These legends, in which the martial 
and the miraculous always predominated, we rehearsed 
to each other during our walks, which were usually 
directed to the most solitary spots about Arthur's Seat 
and Salisbury Crags. We naturally sought seclusion ; 
for we were conscious no small degree of ridicule would 
have attended our amusement, if the nature of it had 
become known. Whole holidays were spent in this 
singular pastime, which continued for two or three 
years, and had, I believe, no small effect in directing the 
turn of my imagination to the chivalrous and romantic 
in poetry and prose. The translations of Mr Hoole 
having made me acquainted with Tasso and Ariosto, I 
learned from his notes on the latter, that the Italian 
language contained a fund of romantic lore. A part of 
my earnings was dedicated to an Italian class, which I 
attended twice a-week. and rapidly acquired some pro- 
ficency. I had previously renewed and extended my 
knowledge of the French language, from the same prin- 
ciple of romantic research. Tressan’s romances, the 
Bibliotheque Bleue, and Bibliotheque de Romans, were 
already familiar to me, and I now acquired similar inti- 








timacy with the works of Dante, Boiardo, Puleci, and | 


other eminent Italian authors. I fastened, also, like a 
tiger upon every collection of old songs or romances 


was able to discover on the dusty shelves of John Sib- 
bald’s circulating library in the Parliament Square. 
This collection, now dismantled and dispersed, con- 
tained, at that time, many rare and curious works, sel- 
dom found in such a collection. Mr Sibbald himself, a 
man of rough manners, but of some taste and judgment, 


to which the neighbourhood of Edinburgh affords 
so many temptations. He says— 

I was rather disfigured than disabled by my lameney, 
This personal disadvantage did not prevent me from tax, 
ing much exercise on horseback, and making long jour, 
neys on foot, in the course of which I often walked trom 
twenty to thirty miles a-day. A distinct instance occurs 
tome. I remember walking with poor James Ramsay, 
my fellow apprentice, now no more, and two other friends, 
to breakfast at Prestonpans. We spent the forenoon jn 
visiting the ruins at Seton, and the field of battle at Pres, 
ton—dined at Prestonpans on ti/ed haddocks, very sump. 
tuously—drank half a bottle of port each, and returned 
in the evening. This could not be less than thirty miles ; 
nor do I remember being at all fatigued upon the occa. 
gion. 

Rambles of this kind, little fishing excursions, 
and explorations of feudal holds and pictorial 
scenes, have long and happily been the Ascot 
and Epsom, or Greenwich Fair of the youth of 
Edinburgh ; and Scott intensely enjoyed those 
rational and delightful modes of recreation, 
Sometimes, however, “ Mr Walter” forgot to re- 
turn home at night; and until his father was 
broken into a toleration of such escapades by 
their repetition, there was offence and remon- 
strance. Even before this period, he had seen the 
finest parts of Stirlingshire and Perthshire in 
casual journeys of business made to his father’s 
Highland clients ; and on these tours, 

“Imagination feeding at the eye,” 

took in nourishment for a lifetime. Among 
other apocryphal or highly-embellished stories 
which Mr Lockhart has reported in~simple 
good faith, such as the legend of the Blue-gown 
—a traditionary tale which had been floating in 
Scotland for generations before Scott was born, 
together with its pointed concluding phrase, 
and of which an edition is to be found in all 
our great towns—the following amusing, though 
most improbable story is recited :— 


I have often heard Scott mention some curious parti- 
culars of his first visit to the remote fastness of one of 


_ these Highland friends; but whether he told the story 


cultivated music and poetry; and, in his shop, I had a | 


distant view of some literary characters, besides the 


[talian books, which were in litthe demand among the | 


bulk of his subseribers. Here I saw the unfortunate 
Andrew Macdonald, author of “ Vimonda ;’’ and here, 


too, I saw, at a distance, the boast of Scotland, Ro- 
bert Burns. 


In another place, it is stated, upon his own 
authority, that, before he was ten years old, he 
had bound up several volumes of Chap books and 
ballads—by binding up, no doubt meaning the 
stitching together thebunch of ballands whichthen 
formed, and probably still form, a main portion 
of the winter fire-side entertainment of every 
farm-house in Selkirk and Roxburghshires, and 
indeed of all Lowland Scotland. Scott became 
strong and even robust after his long illness; and, 
defying lameness, he began a course of those 
pedestrian excursions to old towers and castles, 





e ; ; . | Of Invernahyle, or of one of his own relations of the 
which chance threw in my way, or which my scrutiny | . 


Clan Campbell, I do not recollect ; I rather think the 
latter was the case. On reaching the brow of a bleak 
eminence overhanging the primitive tower and its tiny 
patch of cultivated ground, he found his host and three 
sons, and perhaps half-a-dozen attendant gillies, all 
stretch d half asleep in their tartans upon the heath, 
with guns and dogs, and a profusion of game about 
them; while in the courtyard, far below, appeared 8 


“ites 7 ‘ : any iv j i a car 
privilege of ransacking the stores of old French and | company of women, actively engaged in loading 


with manure. ‘The stranger was not a little astonisbed 
when he discovered, on descending from the height, that 
among these industrious females were the laird’s ow® 
lady, and two or three of her daughters; but they 
seemed quite unconscious of having been detected in aa 
occupation unsnitable to their rank—retired presently 
to their ‘* bowers,” and when they re-appeared in other 
dresses, retained no traces of their morning’s work, except 
complexions glowing with a radiant freshness, for on¢ 
evening of which many a high-bred beauty would have 
bartered half her diamonds. He found the young ladies 
not ill informed, and exceedingly agreeable; and % 
song and the dance seemed to form the invariable term 
nation of their busy days. I must not forget bis 
miration at the principal article of this laird’s first 
course ; namely, a gigantic haggis, borne into the 

in a wicker basket by two half-naked Celts, while 
piper strutted fiercely behind them, blowing a tempest 
dissonance, 


Although we were to receive the thrift of the 
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ladies carting the manure, so long before Sir 
John Sinelair’s husbandry or Lord Meadow- 
bank’s compost middens had been heard of, 
and were to let the piper and the idle gillies 
lounge around, it is impossible to swallow the 
gigantic haggis ; and for the substantial rea- 
son, that every haggis must of necessity be 
limited by the dimensions of the haggis-bag, 
and that again by the size of the sheep whose 
stomach is employed. But a gigantic haggis 
supposes an elephant. When, under the old 
regime, it was found necessary to afford some 
ystensible employment to the chief's multitu- 
dinous ¢ail, to keep them out of mischief, we 
have heard of such things as two gillies carry- 
ing in the pile of bannocks and oaten cakes, 
and another pair, the enormous piéce de re- 
sistance which furnished the banquet, and so 
on, to the number of a dozen or more, of sewers, 
skinkers, and serving-men ; but even this usage 
was exploded generations since. So we must 
demur to the pipe-marshalled haggis, save as a 
good story, such as Sir Walter Scott could tell 
of the clans or of anything else, but which he 
could not mean to be seriously believed. <A 
lively fiction may often be better than a dull fact, 
though the interests of truth demand some de- 
finite bounds. Sir Walter Scott, especially in his 
prefaces, abounds in mystifications and loose 
statements; but then, we presume, he required 
no one to believe more than seemed good and 
agreeable to him. 

Attendance at the Civil Law Class renewed 
Scott’s intimacy with several of the more distin- 
guished of his old schoolfellows, whose destina- 
tion was the bar, and fixed the ambition of Mr 
Saunders Fairford’s apprentice on the same goal. 
This class opened up new views in many ways. 
There he first became acquainted with William 
Clerk of Eldin,and, through him, with the aristo-. 
cratic group that Lockhart describes, in Scott’s 
words, as the Scottish noblesse de la robe :— 

He soon became linked in the closest intimacy with 
George Cranstoun, (now Lord Corehouse,) George Aber- 
cromby, (now Lord Abercromby.) Sir Patrick Murray 
of Ochtertyre, John James Edmonstone of Newton, 
Patrick Murray of Simprim, and a group of other young 
men, all high in birth and connexion, and all remark- 
able in early life for the qualities which afterwards led 
them to eminent station, or adorned it. The intro. 
duction to their several families is alluded to by Scott 
as having opened to him abundantly certain advantages 
which no one could have been more qualified to improve, 


but fiom which he had hitherto been in great measure 
debarred in consequence of the retired habits of his 


parents. 

Scott was at this time homely in his costume, 
if not asloven; and it was not until he fell in 
love, andaspired tobecome “thesquire of dames,” 


that he paid any attention to his dress. Clerk 
told that he 


Rallied Walter during one of their first evening 
walks together, on the slovenliness of hia dress; he 
wore a pair of corduroy breeches, much glazed by the 
rubbing of his staff, which he immediately flourished — 
and said, “They be good enough for drinking in—let 
us go and have some oysters in the Covenant Close,” 

Convivial habits were then indulged aunong the young 
men of Edinburgh, whether students of law, writers, or 

&, to an extent now happily unknown; and this 








anecdote recalls some striking hints on that subject which 
ocear in Scott’s brief autobiography. That he partook 
profusely in the juvenile bacchanalia of that day, and 
continued to take a plentiful share in sach jollities down 
to the time of his marriage, are facts worthy of being 
distinctly stated; for no man in mature life was more 
habitually averse to every sort of intemperance. 

Of this period of Scott’s life, Mr Lockhart 
relates many pleasing anecdotes, of which we can 
take but one :— 

William Clerk well remembers his father telling a 
story which was introduced in due time in “The Anti- 
quary.”’ While he was visiting his grandfather, Sir John 
C’erk, at Dumcrieff, in Dumfriesshire, many years before 
this time, the old Baronet carried some English virtuosos 
to see a supposed Roman camp; and, on his exclaiming 
at a particular spot, “This [ take to have been the 
Pretorium,” a herdsman, who stood by, answered, “‘ Pre. 
torium here, Pretorium there, I made it wi’ a flaughter 
spade.”” Many traits of the elder Clerk were, his son hag 
no doubt, embroidered on the character of George Con- 
stable in the compositionof JonathanOldbuck. The old 
geutleman’s enthusiasm for antiquities was often played 
on by these young friends, but more effectually by his 
eldest son, John Clerk, (Lord Eldin,) who, having a 
great genius for art, used to amuse hi:nself with manu- 
facturing mutilated heads, which, after being buried for 
a convenient time in the ground, were accidentally dis- 
covered in some fortunate hour, and received by the laird 
with great honour as valuable accessions to his museum. 

In Mr Campbell's entertaining Letters from 
Algiers, he mentions a secretary of John Clerk’s, 
who, in reference to his employer's fondness for 
modelling in stucco, was one morning tempted 
to remonstrate—* Eh, Maister Clerk, but I won. 
der a sensible man like you can put off your 
time makin’ stooky men.” 

Scott states that, in looking back, he cannot, 
in all respects, approve of the manner in which 
the days of this brotherhood were spent. ‘ There 
was too much idleness, and too much convivi- 
ality.” Yet his remorse does not seem to outgo 
the occasion. 

Longer and more frequent excursions and 
rambles, was one of the happiest consequences of 
this new association. These were the amuse. 
ments of the leisure intervals of summer; as 
literary and debating societies, terminating in 
oyster ploys, were of those of winter. His 
object, in his tours, was romantie scenery ; but 
that sunk and became secondary to the stirring 
impulses begotten by historical, poetical, and 
chivalrous associations. He says— 


To me the wandering over the field of Bannockburn 

was the source of more exquisite pleasure than gazing 
upon the celebrated landscape from the battlements of 
Stirling Castle. I do not by any means infer that I was 
dead to the feeling of picturesque scenery ; on the con. 
trary, few delighted more in its general effect. . , 
- « + » Shew me an old castle or a field of battle, 
and I was at home at once, filled it with its combatants 
in their proper costume, and overwhelmed my hearers 
by the enthusiasm of my description. In crossing Magus 
Moor, near St Andrews, the spirit moved me to give a 
picture of the assassination of the Archbishop of St 
Andrew's to some fellow-travellers with whom I was 
accidentally associated, and one of them, though weil 
acquainted with the story, protested my narrative had 
frightened away his night's sleep. 


It was in his nineteenth year, that Scott entered 
zealously upon his law studies, in which he per+ 
severed diligently for four years, It ig ac 
knowledged by his biographer, as well as him- 
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self, that he was no great scholar; and his pro- 
ficiency in legal knowledge was probably upon a 
par with his other regular attainments, Yet he 
must have been both diligent and persevering 
while law continued his first object. Mr Lock- 
hart cites his bad hand-writing in proof of his 
industry. 

That nothing might interrupt his legal studies, 
a little parlour, as he describes it, was assign- 
ed him in his father’s house, ‘‘ which was spa- 
cious and convenient,” and of which he took 
possession with as much delight as the mansion 
of Abbotsford could have afforded to him in after 
years. There was formed the nucleus of his 
future collections, and of that 

“ Routh o’ auld nick-nackets”’ 
which lumbers Abbotsford. 

The imagination of a poet, and that turn for 
aggrandizing and embellishing the most common- 
place scenes or objects—the faculty which makes 

“ Cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall”— 

is fully evinced in the case of this dingy sanc- 
tum, which wore a very different aspect to Mr 
Jeffrey, and probably to all other commonplace 
eyes. Mr Lockhart relates that Lord Jeffrey 
‘‘remembers being struck, the first night he 
spent at the Speculative, with the singular ap- 
pearance of the secretary, who sat gravely at 
the bottom of the table in a huge woollen night- 
cap; and when the president took the chair, 
pleaded a bad toothache as his apology for coming 
into that worshipful assembly in such a ‘ porten- 
tuous machine. He read that night an essay 
on ballads, which so much interested the new 
member, that he requested to be introduced to 
him. Mr Jeffrey called on him next evening, 
and found him ‘ in asmall den, on the sunk floor 
of his father’s house, in George's Square, sur- 
rounded with dingy books,’ from which they 
adjourned to a tavern and supped together.” 





In this den Scott had already got together a | 


. : a | , 
Lochaber axe, a claymore, a print of Prince _ I read over her epistle about ten times a-day, and always 


Charlie, and a skull and cross bones. 

He had now obtained the entrée at Dugald 
Stewart’s, and had long been a visiter at the 
house of John Home, the author of Douglas. 

Among his convivial clubs was the 7'eviotdale, 
at which he renewed his boyish acquaintance 
with Mr James Ballantyne, who was attend- 
ing the law classes, previous to commencing 
business in Kelso as a solicitor. Mr Ballan- 
tyne’s information to the biographer, so far as 
this volume goes, is of no great interest. 

Mr Lockhart has seen fit to hunt up a 
mysterious story, drawn from an early corre- 
spondence, which it might have been as well 
either to suppress altogether, from delicacy to 
the parties, (if that was called for,) or to tell 
out, from respect to the public which he addresses. 
‘The biographer has a wide charter ; but he must, 
as we take it, upon certain occasions, either pre- 
serve a strict silence, or speak frankly out. He 
has no right to tantalize the reader, unless his 
hints are really meant as a fillip to curiosity 
which is afterwards to be gratified. The grave 
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| and formal apologies in the preface, for “ trench. 


ing upon delicacy in certain details” concerning 
Scott’s early disappointment in love, seem also 
quite uncalled for. Mr Lockhart states that 
he would have preferred to omit these “love 
passages’—but he has not ; and he adds that, 
as he has been constrained to tell the story, he 
has done so “truly and intelligibly.” Now, 
the fact is, that a mystery is, for the first 
time, made of a matter that has been current 
gossip in Scotland for more than forty years; 
and the story in Mr Lockhart’s narrative is sg 
far from being *‘ intelligible” that an affair is 
involved in triple darkness which three plain 
sentences would have cleared away, and without 
shadow of blame. Some one else will un. 
doubtedly supply to longing readers the tanta. 
lizing hiatus, which tens of thousands in Scot. 
land have the power of doing. Why, then, 
touch upon the matter at all, and not at 
once tell the little all that was to be told? 
Young Scott had admired this lady for several 
years; and, at the end of five, if we may credit 
the dates, she was giving him a very reasonable 
degree of encouragement. He was, indeed, in 
no condition to marry; but the lady must have 
been perfectly aware of his circumstances and 
prospects. We may excuse the introduction of 
this unsatisfactory story for the sake of one 
letter of Scott’s. To a confidential friend he 
says— 

You have formed precisely the same opinion with me, 
both with regard to the interpretation of 
letter as highly flattering and favourable, and to the 
mode of conduct I ought to pursue—for, after all, what 
she has pointed out is the most prudent line of conduct 
for us both, at least till better days, which, I think my- 
self now entitled to suppose, she, as weil as I myself, 
will look forward to with pleasure. If you were sur- 
prised at reading the important billet, you may guess 
how agreeably I was so at receiving it; for I had, to 
anticipate disappointment, struggled to suppress every 
rising gleam of hope—and it would be very difficult to 
describe the mixed feelings her letter occasioned, which, 
entre nous, terminated in a very hearty fit of crying. 





| with new admiration of her generosity and candour— 
_and as often take shame to myself for the mean sus- 
| picions which, after knowing her so long, I could listen 
| to, while endeavouring to guess how she would conduct 





serious apprehensions as to the effect which the dissp- 


herself. To tell you the truth, I cannot but confess 
that my amour propre, which one would expect should 
have been exalted, has suffered not a little upon this 
occasion, through a sense of my own unworthiness, 
pretty similar to that which afflicted Linton upon sitting 
down at Keir’s table. I ought perhaps to tell you, 
what, indeed, you will perceive from her letter, that I 
was always attentive, while consulting with you upon 
the subject of my declaration, rather to under than 
over-rate the extent of our intimacy. 


Those who have read Captain Hall’s “ Schloss 
Hainfeld” will remember how warm an interest 
Miss Cranstoun took in the advancement of 
Scott's suit. Mr Lockhart, in quoting an eccen- 
tric letter from her to Scott, says— 

The affair in which this romantic creature took 8 
lively an interest, was now approaching its end. It was 
known, before this autumn closed, that the lady of his 
vows had finally promised her hand to his amiable rival ; 


and, when the fact was announced, some of those whe 
knew Scott the best appear to havef entertained very 
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pointment might have upon his feelings. For example, 
one of those brothers of the Mountain wrote as follows 
to another of them, on the 12th October 1796 :—** Mr 
___— marries Miss ——- This is not good news. I 
always dreaded there was some self-deception on the part 
of our romantic friend, and I now shudder at the violence 
of his most irritable and ungovernable mind. Who is it 
that says, “* Men have died, and worms have eaten them, 
but not for Love ©’ I hope sincerely it may be verified 
on this occasion.” 


So the forlorn youth had deceived himself. 
Miss did not care a fig about him and his 
hopes of “ long years,” but at once accepted his 
amiable rival—and without appearing to feel that 
the almost briefless barrister had any concern in 
the matter. 

Scott had dedicated a few sonnets to her eye- 
brow, which his friends Erskine aud Clerk 
thought “‘very poor,’ as they probably at thistime 
would have done everything that proceeded from 
his Galilean pen. Fashion and fame had not yet 
stamped their imprimatur upon his poorest 
effusions. Among the verses to this first and 
only romantic lady-love of Scott's are the well- 
known and beautiful lines ‘* To a Violet.” 

Immediately after this melancholy termination 
of 





%“ Hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely crossed,”’ 


he published his translations of Biirger’s “ Le- 
nore,’ and “ The Wild Huntsman.” These 
German wonders had been introduced to Edin- 
burgh literary circles by Mrs Barbauld ; but 
Scott’s first or best acquaintance with German 
literature is ascribed by his biographer to Mrs 
Scott of Harden, a lady of noble German descent, 
who had shortly before married “ his kinsman,” 
as Mr Lockhart, with a true Scotsman’s adhe- 
sion to gentle blood, calls Harden. This lady is 
here described as performing for the young 
provincial poet those gracious offices of refining 
or protecting womanhood, which, if we remem- 
ber aright, Mr Lockhart, in writing to Captain 
Hall, formerly ascribed to Miss Cranstoun, after- 
wards Countess Purgstall. No onewill grudge Mrs 
Scott of Harden her laurels; but, on the other 
hand, no one can like to see them so very soon 
plucked from the brow of Miss Cranstoun, to 
adorn a newer patroness and fairer critic. 

Scott was not at this period, nor probably at 
any other, an inveterate or set letter-writer, 
composing, with malice prepense, fine and witty 
epistles. He reserved his pen for better occa- 
sions, and would probably, if expected to become 
4 regular correspondent, have, like Charles 
Lamb, laughingly asked his friends how much they 
paid a sheet? When on his Border excursions, 
however, he wrote to his club cronies or to his 
female relatives; and Mr Lockhart seems to 
have amassed from many quarters a much more 
voluminous than select, miscellaneous correspond- 
ence, 

From what has appeared of it, we shall take 
a few illustrative extracts, chiefly because they 
display Scott’s character and tastes at this early 
Period, This we consider to cast a shadow be- 


fore his path. The letter is dated from one of 
those places in the heart of the Cheviots, where 














the Kelso folks, and those of that region, still 
repair to drink goats’ whey, and to make water- 
ing-places in the hills, if we may so speak. 

The morning’s sun beheld us on our journey, through 
a pass in the Cheviots, upon the back of two special nags, 
aud man Thomas behind with a portmanteau, and two 
fishing rods fastened across his back, much in the style of 
St. Andrew’s Cross. Upon reaching Wooler we found 
the accommodation so bad that we were forced to use 
some interest to get lodgings here, where we are most 
delightfully appointed indeed. To add to my satisfac- 
tion, we are amidst places renowned by the feats of former 
days ; each hill is crowned with a tower, or camp, or 
cairn, and in no situation can you be near more fields of 
battle: Flodden, Otterburn, Chevy Chase, Ford Castle, 
Chillingham Castie, Copland Castle, and many another 
scene of blood are within the compass of a forenocn's ride. 
Out of the brooks with which these hills are intersected, 
we pull trouts of half a yard in length, as fast as we did 
the perches from the pond at Pennycuick, and we are in 
the very country of muirfowl. 

Often as I have wished for your company, I never did 


_ it more earnestly than when I rode over Flodden Edge. 


He then proceeds to make a rude prose out- 
line of a future scene in Marmion, and finishes 
thus naturally :— 

My uncle drinks the whey here, as I do ever since [ 
understood it was brought to his bedside every morning 
at six, by a very pretty dairy-maid. So much for my 
residence. All the day we shoot, fish, walk, and ride ; 
dine and sup upon fish struggling from the stream, and 
the most delicious heath-fed mutton, barn-door fowls, 
poys,* milk-cheese, &c. all in perfection; and so much 
simplicity resides among these hills, that a pen, which 
could write at least, was not to be found about the house, 

To the same correspondent, Clerk, he writes 
from Rosebank, in the following year :— 

‘* T am lounging about the country here, to speak sin- 
cerely, as idle as the day is long, ‘I'wo old companions 
of mine, brothers of Mr Walker of Wooden, having 
come to this country, we have renewed a great intimacy, 
As they live directly upon the opposite bank of the 
river, we have signals agreed upon, by which we coneert 
a plan of operations for the day. ‘They are both officers, 
and very intelligent young fellows ; and, what is of some 
consequence, have a brace of fine greyhounds. Yester- 
day forenoon we killed seven hares, so you may see how 
plenty the game is with us. I have turned a keen duck 
shooter, though my success is not very great; and, 
when wading through the mosses upon this errand, 
accoutred with a long gun, a jacket, musquito trowsers, 
and a rough cap, I might well pass for one of my re- 
doubted mosstrooper progenitors, Walter Fire-the- 
Braes, or rather Willie wi’ the Bolt-Foot. 

This Willie wi’ the Bolt-Fuot was a stalwart 
Border hero of the Harden family, whose cha- 
racter, deeds of prowess, and club-foot, Mr Lock- 
hart conjectures to have had no mean influence 
on his descendant or clansman. 

The South circuit naturally attracted the 
young advocate ; and he had no sooner passed, 
than he attended the court at Jedburgh ; but 
only as a looker-on. About thistime, he became 
acquainted with Mr Robert Shortreed, the sheriff- 
substitute of Roxburghshire. ‘This gentleman 
had many connexions in Liddesdale; and, for 
seven successive years, they made a raid into 
that country, forthe ostensible purpose of picking 
up old ballads and legends, and for other objects, 
not less worthy of the pursuit of Borderers of 
taste and spirit. A narrative of these ‘expedi- 
tions has been obtained from one of the sons of 
Mr Shortreed, which, Mr Lockhart asserts, re- 
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resents the conversation of the worthy Jedburgh 
calendie exactly as it was. Without this in- 
formation, we should have imagined the chro- 
nicles of the raids into Liddesdale, an imitation 
In fact, Hogg’s narratives and 


these are, in character, identical :— 

There was no inn nor public-house of any kind in the 
whole valley : the travellers passed from the shepherd’s 
hut to the minister’s manse, and again from the cheer- 
ful hospitality of the manse to the rough and jolly wel- 
come of the homestead ; gathering, wherever they went, 
songs and tunes, and occasionally more tangible relics 
of antiquity—even such “ rowth o’ auld nicknackets” as 
Burns ascribes to Captain Grose. To these rambles 
Scott owed much of the materials of his ** Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border ;"° and not less of that intimate 
acquaintance with the living manners of these unso- 
phisticated regions, which constitutes the chief charm of 
one of the most charming of his prose works. But how 
won he had any definite object before him in his re- 
searches, seems very doubtful. “ He was makin’ him- 
sel a’ the time,” said Mr Shortreed; ‘ but he didna 
ken maybe what he was about till years had passed : 
at first he thought o’ little, I dare say, but the queerness 
and the fun.” 

** In those days,’ says the memorandum before me, 
* advocates were not so plenty—at least, about Liddes- 
dale ;** and the worthy sheriff-substitute goes on to 
describe the sort of bustle, not unmixed with alarm, pro- 
duced at the first farm-house they visited, (Willie Elliot's 
at Millburnholm,) when the honest man was informed 
of the quality of one of his guests. When they dis- 
mounted, accordingly, he received Mr Scott with great 
ceremony, and insisted upon himself leading his horse 
to the stable. Shortreed accompanied Willie, how- 
ever; and the latter, after taking a deliberate peep at 
Scott, * out-by the edge of the door-cheek,” whispered, 
* Weel, Robin, [ say, de’il hae me if I’s be a bit feared 
for him now ; he’s just a chield like ourselves, I think.”’ 

According to Mr Shortreed, this good-man of Mill- 
burnholm was the great original of Dandie Dinmont. 
As he seems to have been the first of these upland sheep- 
farmers that Scott ever visited, there can be little doubt 
that he sat for some parts of that inimitable portraiture. 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ I have the best 
reason to believe that the kind and manly character of 
Dandie, the gentle and delicious one of his wife, and 
some, at least, of the most picturesque peculiarities of 
the menage at Charlieshope, were filled up from Scott's 
observation, years after this period, of a family, with 
one of whose members he had, through the best part of 
bis life, a close and affectionate connexion. ‘To those 
who were familar with him, I have perhaps already 
sufficiently indicated the early home of his dear friend, 
William Laidlaw, among “* the braes of Yarrow.” 

They dined at Millburnholm, and after having lingered 
over Willie Elliot's punch-bowl until, in Mr Shortreed’s 
phrase, they were “ half-y/owrin,” mounted their steeds 
again, and proceeded to Dr Elliot’s at Cleughhead, 
where (‘ for,” says my memorandum, “ folk werna very 
nice in those days,”) the two travellers slept in one and 
the same bed; as, indeed, seems to have been the case 
with them throughout most of their excursions in this 
primitive district. 

Next morning they seem to have ridden a long way 
for the express purpose of visiting one * auld Thomas 
0’ Tuzzilehope,” another Elliot, I suppose, who was 
celebrated for his skill on the Border pipe, and in par- 
ticular fur being in possession of the real di/t of Dick o’ 
the Cow, Before starting—that is, at six o’clock— 
the ballad-hunters had, “ just to lay the stomach, a 
deviled duck or twae, and some London porter.” Auld 
Thomas found them, nevertheless, well disposed for 
* breakfast’’ on their arrival at Tuzzilehope; and this 
being over, he delighted them with one of the most 
hideous and uneartlily of all the specimens of “ riding 
music,’ and, moreover, with considerable libations of 
whisky-punch, manufactured in a certain wooden vessel 

ing a very swall milk-pail, which he called 
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** Wisdom,” because it ‘‘ made’’ only a few spoonfuls of 
spirits—though he had the art of replenishing it so 
adroitly, that it had been celebrated for fifty years as 
more fatal to sobriety than any bowl in the parish, 
Having done due honour to ‘ Wisdom,” they again 
mounted, and proceeded over moss and moor to some 
other equally hospitable master of the pipe. “ Ah, me,” 
says Shortreed, ‘* sic an endless fund o’ humour and 
drollery as he then had wi’ him! Never ten yards but 
we were either laughing or roaring and singing. Where. 
ever we stopped, how brawlie he suited himsel to every. 
body! He aye did as the lave did ; never made hiinsel 
the great man, or took ony airs in the company. I've 
seen him in a’ moods in these jaunts, grave and gay, 
daft and serious, sober and drunk—(this, however, even 
in our wildest rambles, was but rare)—but drunk or 
sober, he was aye the gentleman, He lookit excessively 
heavy and stupid wh.n he was fou, but he was never 
out o’ guid humour.” 

This may be slightly touched with caricature ; 
but a good caricature is always more acceptable 
than a bad likeness. On this same raid, Sir 
W alter was enriched by the gift of an old Border 
war-horn, ‘‘ How great he was when he was made 
master o’ that !” quoth Mr Shortreed. 

I believe it had been found in Hermitage Castle—and 
one of the doctor’s servants had used it many a day as 
a grease-horn for his scythe, before they discovered its 
history. When cleaned out, it was never a hair the 
worse—the original chain, hoop, and mouthpiece of steel 
were all entire, just as you now see them. Sir Walter 
carried it home all the way from Liddesdale to Jedburgh, 
slung about his neck like Johnny Gilpin’s bottle, while 
I was intrusted with an ancient bridlebit, which we 
had likewise picked up. 

** The feint o’ pridemna pride hadhe .. . 

A lang kail-gu ly hung down by his side, 

Aud a great meikle knowt-horn to rout on had he.” 
And meikle and sair we routed on’t, and ‘‘ hotched and 
blew, wi’ micht and main.’’ Oh, what pleasant days! 
And then a’ the nonsense we had cost us naething. We 
never put hand in pocket for a week on end. Toll-bars 
there were none---and, indeed, I think our haill charges 
were a feed o’ corn to our horses in the gangin’ and 
comin’ at Riceartoun Mill. 

Inthe summer vacation after his first Liddesdale 
expedition, he made a long desultory excursion 
into Stirlingshire and Perthshire, diverging into 
Forfarshire with his friend Clerk ; halting at 
every hospitable mansion, or straying among 
kith, kin, and allies, in the easy manner then 
common among young Edinburgh lawyers and 
students of respectable connexions, and not yet 
wholly exploded. Here Scott picked up much of 
those rich materials which he afterwards turned 
to ample account in “Waverley” and his other 
works. 

It was now 1794, and the period which has been 
aptly termed the Dundas Reign of Terror. Mr 
Lockhart has judiciously forborne any marked 
exposition of Scott's partisan feeling or con- 
duct, at a period of Edinburgh history to which 
no Tory of honour or principle can have much 
pleasure in lovking back; and it might have 
been better to have omitted altogether those 
early exploits, which Scott’s best friends blamed 
at the time, and which redound little in any 
way to his credit, Mr Lockbart’s account of the 
theatrical row ie, besides, partial and one-sided ; 
though he may never have had the means of #ee- 
ing both sides in a fair point of view, The dis- 
turbances which took place in the Edinburgh 
theatre originated, we believe, in a quarrel be- 
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tween certain swaggering subalterns belonging 


'which they baptized “ our glorious constitu- 


to the regiment then lying in the Castle, and | 
} . . . . 
holding the seditious and treasonable designs 


the Irish students; and the overbearing insolence 
of the military, and afterwards of the young 


Tories of the Parliament House, was at least as | 
virtuous services to Mr Dundas—and had 


provoking to the excited Irishmen, glowing with 
the first ardours of republican feeling, as the 
proud and patriotic defiance of ‘* Paddy,” which 
Mr Lockhart describes as studied insult to the 
boxes, could be to the loyal partisans of Dundas 
and Things as they were. The national anthem 
had been degraded into a party tune; and the 
lrishmen did not choose to submit to the insolent 
order of ** Hats off!” as often as the subalterns 
and writers chose to disturb the house by giv- 


tion,’ and, according to his own professions, 


of the Friends of the People in as ardent ab- 
horrence as any Tory whatever) tendered his 


them accepted. He was, by a mental combin- 
ation by no means rare, a fool as well as a 
knave; and his few dupes, for we deny that 
he was ever countenanced by the Reformers, 
were greater fools than himself. He fell into his 
own snare and was noosed by the Government, 


_while no man regretted his fate. His principal 


ing it. Resistance and tumult were inevitable. | 


One night, the usual affray ended in a regular 
preconcerted skirmish on the part of the Tories, 
with a flourish of shillelahs on both sides. Mr 
Lockhart’s informant, in this transaction, says— 

“ Walter was certainly our Coriphzeus, and signalized 
himself splendidly in this desperate fray: and nothing 
ised afterwards to afford him more delight than drama- 
tizing its incidents. Some of the most efficient of our 
allies were persons previously unknown to him, and of 
several uf these whom he had particularly observed, he 
never lost sight afterwards. There were, I believe, 
eases in which they owed most valuable assistance in 
life to his recollection of the playhouse ror.” To this 
last part of Sir Alexander's testimony I can also add 
mine; and I am sure my worthy friend, Mr Donald 


M‘Lean, W.S., will gratefully confirm it. When that | 


gentleman became candidate for some office in the Ex- 
chequer, about 1822 or 1823, and Sir Walter's interest 
was requested on his behalf—‘t To be sure !” said he, 
“did not he sound the charge upon Paddy? Can I 
ever forget Donald's * Sticks, by G—t ?* ” 

We fear that even worse and more slender 


those of this fiery Celt, were long held by “ Wal- 
ter's’ party, as the fittest qualification for office, 
and asthe strongest plea for the monopoly of 
all public emoluments. 

We hear of nothing whatever, in relation to 
Scott, of the memorable trials of Muir and Ger- 
rald ; but the trials of Watt and Downie, in the 


dupe, Downie—whom Lockhart describes “ as 
one Downie a mechanic,” but who was in fact a 
respectable goldsmith in the Parliament Square, 
whose shop Scott must have passed every day— 
was reprieved ; and it is lamentable and revolt- 
ing to find Scott actually regretting that this 
ensnared dupe of the treacherous spy had been 
allowed to escape the dire punishment of treason. 
His business was ruined, his family broken up 
and dispersed, but he was mercifully allowed by 
Pitt and Dundas to carry his head upon his 
shoulders to the grave, though in America—and 
Walter Scott regrets this act of mercy! How 
much does this little circumstance, in connexion 
with « mind like Scott's, tell of the warped 
partisan and even blood-thirsty feelings which 
then pervaded the rabid Tories of Edinburgh! 
We should rejoice tosee these things obliterated 
in every future edition of this memoir. And 





now a word to Mr Lockhart. By what possible 


means has he learned that W att’s plan—fostered, 
or at least winked at, by the Government—was 


services in the same good cause of Toryism than | “* supposed to be arranged in concert with the 


| Hardies, Thelwalls, Holcrofts, and so forth’ — 


following year, seem to have attracted his atten- | 


tion to an extraordinary extent. In introducing 
to the reader a letter from Scott to his mother’s 
half-sister, Miss Christian Rutherford, a maiden 
lady with whom he was in frequent correspond- 
ence, Mr Lockhart gives an account of Watt’s 
trial, which is palpably erroneous. We also 
venture to think, that, though Scott’s share in 
this affair, and his two letters concerning it, had 
been left to oblivion, no damage could have been 
done to his memory. Sir Walter Scott died an 
alarmist ; but this weakness might be pitied as 
the naturalconsequence of aracked and overspent 
mind ; but it is humiliating to the pride of intel- 
lect, to find him, in the vigour of manhood, de- 
scribing the idiotic scheme of Dundas’s traitorous 
spy, as most alarming to the public security of 
the country. How horrified the worthy maiden, 
and, probably, the parish minister, must have 
been, when the young advocate’s awful epistles 
disturbed the repose of Ashestiel! Watt 
(actuated by the same zeal of loyalty which 
was the boast of every friend of the abuses 





and he might have added “ the Horne Tookes” as 
well? What man in his senses ever said or sup- 
posed any such thing? Who ever believed it 
—anxious as Government was that it should be 
believed ? Not Mr Lockhart, we are certain. Yet 
there is no bounds to the credulity of your 
thorough partisan. Scott seems actually to have 
imagined that the brawls in the theatre were, as 
he says, “ found to have formed a link of the 
chain.’ The Irish students whose heads he had 
helped to break, were, in short, the same blood- 
thirsty individuals who, together with Watt, 
were to take the Castle, seize the banks, and cut 
the throats of all the loyal inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh. 

Stooks* (he writes) was the prime mover of the whole, 
and the person who supplied the money ; and our thea- 
trical disturbances are found to have formed one link 
of the chain. So, 1 have no doubt, Messrs Stooks, 
Burk, &c., would have found out a new way of paying 
old debts. 

We turn, for relief, from these transactions to 
Scott's military fanaticism. The volunteers 
were embodied ; and he was seized with the most 
violent symptoms of that scarlet-fever which was 

* The name should, we think, be Stocks, which Mr 
Lockhart gives as Stooks. This young Irishman, about 
the time of the theatrical disturbances, fought a duel 
with an officer in consequence of them, and was wounded, 
~ was a wild Republican, and afterwards went to 

rance, 
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the furious epidemic of the times he has described | 


so well in “ The Antiquary.” His lameness pre- 
vented Scott from serving in the foot ; but the 
yeomanry were raised, and, to his inexpressible 
delight, he at last swung in a saddle— 
“ With his long spurs and sabre so bright.” 
Mr Lockhart relates, that— 
Some of Scott’s most intimate friends at the Bar— 


partly, no doubt, from entertaining political opinions of | 


yok containing the scandal is publish 
another cast—were by no means disposed to sympathize | but the book cont 3 P ed, 





with the demonstrations of his military enthusiasm at | 


this period. 
writes to another in April 1797 :—‘“* By the way, Scott 


is become the merest trooper that ever was begotten | Jou»naq/ 


by a drunken dragoon on his trull in a hay loft. Not 
an idea crosses his mind, or a word his lips, that has 
not an allusion to some d——d instrument or evo- 
lution of the cavalry—‘ Draw your swords—by single 


For example, one of these gentlemen thus | 
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mate knowledge of the facts. For example, Mr 
Lockhart states that he has never heard what 
post the father of MissCharpentier —which gentle- 
man he describes as “ a devoted loyalist”—held 
in the service of the King of France. We find him 
described here as holding “ the lucrative office 
of provider of post-horses to the royal family.” 
We have no desire to go farther into this matter ; 


but the other month, by respectable and extensive 
dealers, who, we believe, publish, among other 
things, the Messrs Chambers’ widely-circulated 
It is, therefore, we submit, in every 


| view, advisable for the biographer, if he would 


' meet such 


files to the right of front—to the left wheel—charge.’ | 


After all, he knows little more about wheels and charges 
than I do about the wheels of Ezekiel, or the King of 
Pelew about charges of horning on six days’ date. I 
saw them charge on Leith Walk a few days ago, and I 
can assure you it was by no means orderly proceeded.” 

Scott celebrated the embodying of the Edin- 
burgh troop in a chivalrous lyric, which his bio- 
grapher has passed over, though the strain is 
found in his works, and has been greatiy admired. 
Hogg, indeed, relates, in his characteristic man- 
ner, that, when Sir Walter first made this piece 
of what north country folks call glorifuckum be 
sung to his comrades at the mess table, one of 
them—Captain Robinson, we think—cried out, 
“That's but a drool of a sang. Let us have 
Donald Macdonald!” The Shepherd’s patri- 
otic lilt was given accordingly, with great glee, 
in full chorus, to the great satisfaction of the 
company, who, at this time, had small under- 
standing and less value for Scott's high-flown 
assimilation of the sour-milk troop* to the 
knights of the old romances. 

It was in the autumn of 1797, that Scott, in 
un excursion to the little watering-place of 
Gilsland, inCumberland, first saw Miss Carpenter 
or Charpentier, whom, after a happy wooing not 
long a-doing, he married. There isso much gossip, 
and so many floating and contradictory stories 
about this affair, and the parentage of the lady, 
that, although Mr Lockhart has no doubt given 
the edition which he believes correct, we fear 
he is far from having settled the question for 
ever. Not to mention Hogg’s anecdotes and in- 
sinuations—which certainly ought to be noticed, 
as they have obtained a great circulation both 
at home and in America, and will not soon be 
forgotten, and, unless peremptorily contradicted 
by authority, never be wholly disbelieved—there 
is at this moment lying upon our table a small 
work, entitled “ Aneedotes of the Family Circle,” 
which contains an account of the peculiar circum- 
stances of Lady Scott's early life, diametrically 
opposite, in many important points, to that which 
Mr Lockhart has given ; and yet minute, circum- 
stantial, and wearing the appearance of an inti- 


not have his silence misconstrued, at once to 
glaring statements, and either to 
disprove or explain them. They will be talked 
of. Nothing in which Sir Walter Scott is con- 
cerned, however remotely, can, or ought to be 


forgotten ; and there is wisdom and manliness in 


meeting every charge. 

Mr Lockhart becomes almost poetical, in de- 
scribing the personal charms of his mother-in-law, 
as she first appeared at Gilsland. Her lover's 
description is much more sober, and probably as 
correct. The love and the proposal must both 
have been rather hastier affairs than Miss 
Edgeworth might have approved ; yet the letter 
which Scott addressed to his mother is exceed- 
ingly prudent. Scott had by this time been five 
years at the bar; his professional emoluments were 
very slender, though they had steadily improved, 
from £25, in the first year, to above £144, in the 
fifth—of which, however, £50 came from his 
father’s office. Thus his prospects were not of 
the brightest. His father was now rendered unfit 
for business, by ill health—we believe by paraly- 
sis; and for sometime the businessof the office had 
been falling off. Scott’s hasty marriage, in short 
—we hope it is no treason to say it—was the evi- 
dent result of sudden admiration of a pretty 


_and lively young woman, who had an income of 





£500 a-year. He writes, however, like a man of 
sense and principle. 


I have been very explicit with her upon the nature of 
my expectations ; and she thinks she can accommodate 
herself to the situation which I should wish her to hold 
in society as my wife, which, you will easily comprehend, 
I mean should neither be extravagant nor degrading. 
Her fortune, though partly dependent upon her brother, 
who is high in office at Madras, is very considerable—at 
present £50 a-year. This, however, we must, in some 
degree, regard as precarious—TI mean to the full extent ; 
and indeed when you know her you will not be surprised 
that I regard this circumstance chiefly because it removes 
thuse prudential considerations which would otherwise 
render our union impossible for the present. Betwixt 
her income and my own professional exertions, I have 
little doubt we will be enabled to hold the rank in society 
which my family and situation entitle me to fill. 


He also gives his mother the most favourable 
account of the lady’s temper, and of her serious 
and Protestant principles of religion. To Miss 








* The name given to the cavalry by the boys of Edinburgh, in allusion to their war-steeds being supposed to be 
—— occasionally in the civic duty of drawing butter-milk carts to market. The last scour-the-causey affairs 
with military, have, we believe, been in consequence of the insulting ery of “ Sourmilks !”’ raised as often as asoli- 


tary trooper appeared from the west, on his way to muster, 


High Street, who could defy and laugh at his gallant charge, by escaping into one or other of those numerous 


defiles impregnable to cavalry, called wynds and closes. 


by the impudent urchins of the Grassmarket or the 








Christy Rutherford, in a subsequent letter, he 
says, after a modest preliminary flourish :— 


Hem! Hem! It must come out at once—I am in a 
very fair way of being married to a very amiable young 
woman, with whom I formed an attachment in the course 
of my tour. She was born in France—her parents were 
of English extraclion—the name Carpenter. . . .. 
Miss Carpenter is of age; but, as she lies under great 
obligations to the Marquis of Downshire, who was her 
guardian, she cannot take a step of such importance 
without his consent—-and I daily expect his final answer 
upon the subject. Her fortune is dependent, in a great 
measure, upon ap only and very affectionate brother. 
He is Commercial Resident at Salem in India, and has 
settled upon her an annuity of £5002 . . . 

I may give you a hint that there is no romance in her 
composition; and that, though born in France, she has 
the sentiments and manners of an Englishwoman, and 
coes not like to be thought otherwise. A very slight 
tinge in her pronunciation is all which marks the 
foreigner. She is at present at Carlisle, where I shall 
join her as soon as our arrangements are finally made. 

, ‘ ° - She is not a beauty, by any means; 
but her person and tace are very engaging. She is a 
branette—her manners are lively, but, when necessary, 
she can be very serious. She was baptized and educated 
a Protestant of the Church of England. 


Mr Lockhart has seen fit to publish fully as 
many of the young lady’s letters as were neces- 
sary; but not one of Scott’s to her, which the world 
would have been as well pleased to receive. Miss 
Carpenter’s letters display an innocent if some- 
what frivolous mind, and a character not difficult 
to attach. According to the legend in the ‘Family 
Circle,” alluded to above, the young lady had been 
sent to Cumberland to take her out of the way 
of some dangerous young admirer, to whom she 
had become attached, and whose addresses the 
Marquis of Downshire disapproved. There is 
an age at which some young ladies change their 
loves as easily as they do their sashes ; and Miss 
Carpenter was probably indebted to her stars 
that, at this epoch, she fell in with Scott. One 
specimen of Miss Carpenter's love-letters we 
shall give ; and we think it far the best of the 
series, though even in it our object is to shew 
Scott’s imagination reflected in his mistress’s 
pages. 

“You have made me very ¢riste all day. Pray never 
more complain of being poor, Are you not ten times 
richer than I am? Depend on yourself and your pro- 
fession. I have no doubt you will rise very high, and be 
a yreat rich man, but we shall look down to be contented 
with our lot, and banish all disagreeable thoughts. We 
shall do very well. I am very sorry to hear you have 
such a lad head. I hope I shall nurse away all your 
aches. I think you write too much. When Iam mistress 
I shall not allow it. How very angry I should be with 
you if you were to part with Lenore. Do you really be- 
lieve I should think it an unnecessary expense where your 
health and pleasure can be concerned? I have a better 
Opinion of you, and I am very glad you don’t give up the 
cavairy, as I love anything that is stylish. Don’t forget 
to find a stand for the old carriage, as I shall like to keep 
it, In case we should have to go any journey; it is se 
much more convenient than the post-chaises, and will do 
very well till we can keep our carriage. What an idea 
of yours was that to mention where you wish to have 
your bones laid! If you were married, { should think 
you were tired of me. A very pretty compliment before 
marriage. 1 hope sincerely that I shall not live to see 
that day. 

At Christmas, they married, certainly upon a 
very slender acquaintance ; but, probably, with | 
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a fair and increasable stock of mutual regard. 
They settled in Edinburgh, “ in a house of their 
own ;” and Mrs Scott was, we apprehend, quite 
as well received as, in those primitive days, any 
lady could expect to be, who, to the serious 
detriment of the carpet and clear-barred grate, 
sat in her drawing-room every day in the week ; 
who was “ passionately fond” of the theatre ; and 
who, above all, was a foreigner in look, manners, 
dress, and accent. We have heard of a worthy 
Scotch lady who, when, in a similar case, pushed 
to specify the cause of a feeling which amounted 
to an unreasonable dislike, replied—* I have no 
fault to find wi’ her ; but sheis no just like here- 
awa folk.” If Mrs Walter Scott was, by the 
majority of the gentry of Edinburgh, considered 
‘‘ no just like hereawa folk,” she found a kind wel- 
come from the immediate circle of her husband’s 
relatives and professional young friends, and 
also in his jovial companions of the Light Horse. 


The officers of the Light Horse established a club 
among themselves, supping once a-week at each other's 
houses in rotation. The young lady thus found two 
somewhat different, but both highly agreeable, circles 
ready to receive her with cordial kindness; and the evene 
ing hours passed ina round of innocent gaiety, all the 
arramgements being conducted in asimple and inexpensive 
fashion, suitable to young people whose days were mostly 
laborious, and very few of their purses heavy. 

In the following summer, Scott established 
himself in a cottage at Lasswade, which he con. 
tinued to occupy for several years, during the 
recess of the Court. Here he became acquainted 
with the families of Melville and Buccleugh—a 
connexion which, together with his glowing and 
approved loyalty, and yeoman’s service in the 
theatre, and in quelling divers Radical mobs by 
dint of his baton, had, we apprehend, fully asmuch 
influence in his subsequently obtaining the sheriff- 
ship of the Forest, as his great personal and pro- 
fessional merits, and the claims of his awaken- 
ing genius, 

Monk Lewis was now in the zenith of his 
fame ; and an invitation from him to contri- 
bute to “ The Tales of Wonder,” filled Scott 
with elation and delight. He told Allan Cun- 
ningham, thirty years afterwards, that he never 
felt such elation as when the first live poet that 
he had ever seen—since, in his youth, he had 
beheld Burns—invited him, the future bard of 
‘¢ Marmion,” to dine at his hotel. 

Next spring, he visited London with his wife ; 
and through Lewis saw such literary society as 
the latter frequented. ‘The publication of his 
translation of “‘ Goetz von Berlichengen” had 
harbingered his approach to these circles. For the 
copy-right he received twenty-five guineas—he 
who afterwards could write for fifty pounds in a 
long morning. 

While Scott was in London he lost his father ; 
but not till death had become a blessing. Mr 
Lockhart relates— 

When the first “ Chronicles of the Canongate” appeared, 
a near relation of the family said to me—“I bad been 
out of Scotland for some time, and did not know of my 
good friend’s illness, until 1 reached Edinburgh, a few 
months before his death, Waltercasried me to visit Bimy 
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and warned me that I shonld see a great change. I saw 
the very scene that is here painted of the elder Croft- 
angry’s sickroom—not a feature different—poor Aune 
Scott, the gentlest of creatures, was treated by the fretful 


patient precisely like this niece.” , 
I have lived to see [says Lockhart] the curtain rise 


and fall once more on a like scene.” 

It was now that Scott, in good earnest, set 
about laying deep and broad the foundations of 
his fame. His ballads of “« Glenfinlas,” “‘ The Eve 
of St John,” and ‘“‘ The Grey Brother,” were 
written; and he at once took his true place among 
the immortals. By this time, the materials 
of the Border Minstrelsy were nearly col- 
lected ; for in John Leyden he had found a 
potent auxiliary, to whom his obligations have, 
we think, never yet been adequately appreciated. 
Mr Lockhart means, we presume, to be just, if 
not complimentary, to Leyden, “ the poor 
student; who was, however, quite as rich a 
student as are one half of allthe Scottish students 
of divinity of his time, or of this time. We also 
venture to think that Leyden’s obligations to 
the patronage of Scott are either altogether mis- 
understood by Mr Lockhart, or marvellously 
overrated. What Mr Lockhart terms “ these 
new friendships” of Leyden’s might have done 
his heart and his intellect much good; but they 
made no change whatever on his views or posi- 
tion. Mr Lockhart must have been very in- 
adequately informed about the person he so 
strangely describes. As a literary character, 
Leyden was, in point of fact, on their first 
acquaintance, more distinguished in Edinburgh 
than Scott. He was the right arm of Con- 
stable, and the subsequent manager of the 
chief periodical then published in Scotland. He 
was on the eve of being licensed as a preacher 
of the Kirk, which in 1800 he became ; and he 
had lived for three or four years before he 
could have known Scott, in the family of Mr 
Campbell of Fairfield, as the tutor of his sons, 
and been introduced to Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell and the Duchess of Gordon—what honours 
these were then !—and to whatever of fair and 
gay the northern metropolis boasted, that could 
flatter a young poet’s vanity, or stimulate his 
ambition. 

He had lived in intimate intercourse with the 
blue coterie of Dr Robert Anderson, and he was 
the familiar friend and guest of Dr Thomas Brown 
and his amiable sisters. Among his associates were 
Thomas Campbell ; and, if the learned professors 
of the University of St Andrew’s may be deemed 
good society, then he enjoyed it to satiety during 
his attendance there with his pupils. We have, 
indeed, seldom seen so many inaccuracies in one 
paragraph asthe Editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view—meaning all the while to be graciously 
condescending, and a little humorous withal— 
has crowded together respecting the true cha- 
racter, or at least the manners and position of 
John Leyden, The scene of ihe following re- 
marks is Constable’s shop, into which Heber 
often dived, to glenn materials for the Border 
Minstrelsy—that work which, in its present form, 
Scotland owes almost as much to Leyden as to 
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Scott. It is said that Heber, attracted by volumes 
of antiquarian lore, frequented this place— 

And observed with some curiosity the barbarous aspect 
and gestures of another daily visitant, who came not to 
purchase evidently, but to pore over the more recondite 
articles of the collection—often balanced for hours on a 
ladder with a folio in his hand, like Dominie Sampson, 
The English virtuoso was on the look-out for any books 
or MSS. that might be of use to the editor of the pro. 
jected “ Minstrelsy,” and some casual colloquy led to the 
discovery that this unshorn stranger was, amidst the 
endless labyrinth of his lore, a master of legend and 
tradition—an enthusiastic collector and most skilful ex. 
pounder of these very Border ballads in particular. Scott 
heard with much interest Heber’s account of his odd 
acquaintance, and found, when introduced, the person 
whose initials, affixed to a series of pieces in verse, chiefly 
translations from Greek, Latin, and the northern lan. 
guages, scattered, during the last three or four years, 
over the pages of the ** Edinburgh Magazine,” had often 
much excited his curiosity, as various indications pointed 
out the Scotch Border for the native district of this un. 
known “J. L.” 

These new friendships led to a great change in Ley. 
den’s position, purposes, and prospects. He was presently 
received into the best society of Edinburgh, where his 
strange, wild uncouthness of demeanour does fiot seem to 
have at all interfered with the general appreciation of 
his genius, his gigantic endowments, and really amiable 
virtues. 

Who, we beg to know, that ever enjoyed his 
acquaintance, could, in this “ unshorn stranger,” 
« balanced for hours on a ladder like Dominie 
Sampson”’—this person of “ wild and uncouth 
demeanour’—recognise John Leyden? and, 
in him, a person whose “ position, prospects, 
and purposes” all underwent an extraordinary 
revolution, in consequence of “ these new friend- 
ships?” Mr Lockhart labours here under gross 
misconception. With more than the talents 
and ardour for knowledge which he has ascribed 
to this prematurely-lost and deeply-regretted 
individual, we will aver that if any man with 
the manners, appearance, and feelings of a gentle- 
man, was then to be found among the native Bor- 
derers, John Leyden was one. Many persons in 
Scotland must remember him well—and to those 
we appeal. We canassure Sir Walter’s biographer 
that this uncouth personage was an exceedingly 
gentlemanly-looking scholar ; some years young- 
er than Scott; always well, or at least neatly 
dressed ; and never abroad in “ corduroy drinking 
breeches,’ nor ‘‘ portentous” woollen night-caps. 
His tones might, indeed, in his fits of enthusiasm, 
become a little more obstreperous than the whis- 
pers of a modern English drawing-room—and 
small etiquettes he despised ; but he was anything 
but the grotesque and uncouth-looking learned 
monster which he is here pictured. Mr Lock- 
hart has contrived to mould a handsome youth- 
ful Hercules out of Sir Walter Scott in his early 
manhood—at which season, “ a lady of high rank 
said, ‘Walter Scott was a comely creature.” We 
once heard a fiddler, in a patronizing tone, call 
him “ that good creature Scott ;’—but it would 
have been much easier for ordinary spectators to 
find an Apollo in Leyden, who is painted as & 
half-civilized satyr, or wild man of the moors. 
The pecuniary debt of Leyden to Sir Walter 
Scott, it is not easy to understand. The former, 
in leaving England for India, writes:—“ My 








money concerns I shall consider you as trustee 
of ; and all remittances, as well as dividends 
from Longman, will be to your direction. These, 
[ hope, we shall soon be able to adjust very accu- 
rately. Money may be paid, but kindness never.” 
Leyden was certainly well entitled to his own 
share of whatever the Border Minstrelsy, for 
which he had laboured so hard, might produce, 
which we accidentally learn was £600. At his 
lamented and premature death, he left not only 
sufficient funds to pay all his just debts, but to 
form a little independence for his aged parents. 
Of Leyden’s relatives, Scott was the kind friend ; 
but the world was not aware till now that he lies 
under heavy pecuniary obligations to Sir Walter, 
which, if not explicitly stated, is certainly left to 
be inferredfrom Mr Lockhart’s vague statements. 
By this time, James Ballantyne, who had for 
some years conducted a newspaper in Kelso, 
settled in Edinburgh, on the suggestion of Scott, 
as aprinter, and produced the well-known editions 
of “‘ The Border Press.” The “ Minstrelsy” had 
appeared, well heralded ; and Scott had added 
to his memorable friends and acquaintances, Mr 
Ellis, Miss Seward, Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
and that Lady Ann Hamilton to whom he dedi- 
cates his ballad of “ Cadzow Castle,” and who 
will ever be remembered with honour, for her 
heroic fidelity to her unfortunate mistress, Queen 
Caroline. The ‘“ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ was 
next commenced ; and had well-nigh been stran- 
gled in the birth, by the coldness of his fastidious 
friends, Erskine and Cranstoun. Happily he 
soon learned to have more confidence in himself. 
But this article, like the volume, begins to 
drag ; and we pass at once to what remains of in- 
terest in its comprehensive contents. 
It was in the autumn of 1803 that Scott first 
saw Wordsworth :— 
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tained from the Sheriff himself that he had no objection 
to sleep in the same room with William.” Scott was 
thus far on his way to the Circuit Court at Jedburgh, in 
his capacity of Sheriff, and there his new friends again 
joined him; but he begged that they would not enter 
the court; ‘‘ for,” said he, “I really would not like you 
to see the sort of figure I cut there.” They did see him 
casually, however, in his cocked hat and sword, marching 
in the Judge’s procession to the sound of one cracked 
trumpet, and were then not surprised that he should have 
been a little ashamed of the whole ceremonial. He in- 
troduced to them his friend William Laidlaw, who was 
attending the court as a juryman, and who, having read 
some of Wordsworth’s verses in a newspaper, was exe 
ceedingly anxious to be of the party, when they explored 
at leisure, all the law-business being over, the beautiful 
valley of the Jed, and the ruins of the Castle of Fernie. 
herst, the original fastness of the noble family ot Lothian, 


From Hawick, where they spent the night, he 
led them next morning to the brow of a hill, from 
which they could see a wide range of the Border moun. 
tains, Ruberslaw, the Carter, and the Cheviots ; and 
lamented that neither their engagements nor his own 
would permit them to make at this time an excursion 
into the wilder glens of Liddesdale, “ where,” said he, 
* | have strolled so often and so long, that I may say I 
have a home in every farm-house.””  “ And, indeed,” 
adds Mr Wordsworth, ** wherever we went with him, he 
seemed to know everybody, and everybody to know and 
like him.’ Here they parted—the Wordsworths to 
pursue their journey homeward by Eskdale—he to ree 
turn to Lasswade, . Scott spoke of 
his profession as if he had already given up almost all 
hope of rising by it; and some allusion being made to its 
profits, observed that * he was sure he could, if he chose, 
get more money than he should ever wish to have from 
the book sellers.” 


On reaching his home—then the cottage which 
afterwards became De Quincey’s abode— Words. 
worth wrote an account of their journey, after 
parting with their new friend :— 

We reached our little cottage in high spirits, and 
thankful to God for all his bounties. My wife and child 
were both well, and, as I need not say, we had all of us 
a happy meeting. . We passed Branx- 





Mr and Miss Wordsworth had just completed that tour 
in the Highlands of which so many incidents have since 
been immortalized, both in the poet’s verse and in the 
hardly less poetical prose of his sister’s Diary. On the 
morning of the 17th September, having left their carriage 
at Rosslyn, they walked down the valley to Lasswade, 
and arrived there before Mr and Mrs Scott had risen. 
‘““We were received,” Mr Wordsworth has told me, 
“with that frank cordiality which, under whatever cir- 
cumstances | afterwards met him, always marked his 
manners; and, indeed, I found him then in every 
respect—except, perhaps, that his animal spirits were 
tomewhat higher—precisely the same man that you 
knew him in later life; the same lively, entertaining 
conversation, full of anecdote, and averse from disqui- 
sition; the same unaffected modesty about himself; the 
same cheerful and benevolent and hopeful views of man 
and the world. He partly read and partly recited, some- 
times in an enthusiastic style of chant, the first four 
cantos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel; and the novelty 
of the manners, the clear picturesque descriptions, and 
the easy glowing energy of much of the verse, greatly 
delighted me.” 

After this he walked with the tourists to Rosslyn, and | 
Promised to meet them in two days at Melrose. 


He met them at Melrose on the 19th, and escorted 
them through the Abbey, pointing out all its beauties, 
and pouring out his rich stores of history and tradition. 

hey then dined and spent the evening together at the 
inn ; but Miss Wordsworth observed that there was some 
difficulty about arranging matters for the night, “the 

y refusing to settle anything until she had ascer- 


holme—your Branxholme, we supposed—about four 
miles on this side of Hawick. It looks better in your 
poem than in its present realities. ‘The situation, how- 
ever, is delightful, and makes amends for an ordinary 
mansion. The whole of the Teviot and the pastoral 
steeps about Mosspaul pleased us exceedingly. The 
Esk below Langholm is a delicious river, and we saw 
it to great advantage. We did not omit noticing John- 
nie Armstrong's keep; but his hanging place, to our 
great regret, we missed. We were, indeed, most truly 
sorry that we could not have you along with us into 
Westmoreland. The country was in its full glory---the 
verdure of the valleys, in which we are so much supe- 
rior to you in Scotland, but little tarnished by the wea- 
ther, and the trees putting on their most beautiful looks. 
My sister was quite enchanted, and we often said to 
each other, “* What a pity Mr Scott is not with us !"",.. 
I had the pleasure of seeing Coleridge and Southey 
at Keswick last Sunday. Southey, whom | never saw 
much of before, | liked much: he is very pleasant in 
his manner, anda man of great reading in old books, 
poetry, chronicles, memoirs, &c. Kc., particularly Spa- 
nish and Portuguese. 


The Etterick Shepherd comes next upon the 
carpet; and we do not think he is too kindly 
treated though Mr Lockhart has wisely dropped 
the indignant tone he at one time assumed in 
relation to a man whom he ought to have under; 
stood too thoroughly to indulge in anger against 
him. The following story, like many of those 





in this volume, has often been told and even pub- 
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lished before, but it is necessary to repeat it, in 
order to introduce James's anecdotes :— 

The next time that Hogg’s business carried him to 
Edinburgh, he waited upon Scott, who invited him to 
dinner in Castle Street, in company with William Laid- 
law, who happened also to be in town, and some other 
admirers of the rustic genius. When Hogg entered the 
drawingroom, Mrs Scott, being at the time in a delicate 
state of health, was reclining on a sofa. The Shepherd, 
after being presented,and making his best bow, forthwith 
took possession of another sofa placed opposite to hers, 
and stretched himself thereupon at all his length; for, as 
he said afterwards, “ I thought I could never do wrong 
to copy the lady of the house.” As his dress at this 
period was precisely that in which any ordinary herds- 
man attends cattle to the market, and as his hands, more- 
over, bore most legible marks of a recent sheep-smearing, 
the lady of the house did not observe with perfect equa- 
nimity the novel usage to which her chintz was exposed. 
The Shepherd, however, remarked nothing of all this— 
dined heartily and drank freely, and, by jest, anecdote, 
and song, afforded plentiful merriment to the more civil- 
ized part of the company. As the liquor operated, his 
familiarity increased and strengthened ; from “ Mr Scott,” 
he advanced to ‘ Sherra,” and thence to ‘ Scott,’’ 
** Walter,”’ and “ Wattie’’—until, at supper, he fairly 
convulsed the whole party by addressing Mrs Scott as 
“ Charlotte.” 

Shortly afterwards, Hogg wrote— 

I am afraid that I was at least half-seas over the night 
I was with vou, for I cannot, for my life, recollect what 
passed when it was late; and there being certainly a 
small vacuum in my brain, which, when empty, is quite 
empty, but is sometimes supplied with a small distillation 
of intellectual matter—this must have been empty that 
night, or it never could have been taken possession of by 
the fumes of the liquor so easily. If I was in the state 
in which I suspect that I was, I must have spoke a very 
great deal of nonsense, for which I beg ten thousand 
pardons. I have the consolation, however, of remem- 
bering that Mrs Scott kept in company all or most of 
the time, which she certainly could not have done had 
I been very rude. I remember, too, of the filial injunc- 
tion you gave at parting, cautioning me against be- 
ing ensnared by the loose women in town. J aim sure 
I had not reason enough left at that time to express 
either the half of my gratitude for the kind hint, or the 
utter abhorrence I inherit at those seminaries of lewd- 
ness. . ° . ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 

James was an exceeding admirer of Lady Scott, 


whom her husband had described to him as “ as 
brown as a blackberry,” but whom when he first 
saw her he found divine. His description, which 
could not be admitted into Mr Lockhart’s filial 


and decorous pages, is graphic and diverting :— 

I found her quite affable, and she spoke English very 
well, save that she put always the d for the th, and left 
the aspiration of the A out altogether. She called me 
all her life Mr Og. I understood perfectly well what she 
said, but, for many years, I could not make her under- 
stand what I said; she had frequently to ask an explana. 
tion from her husband, and I must say this of Lady 
Scott, though it was well known how jealous she was of 
the rank of Sir Walter’s visiters, yet I s all my life 
received with the same kindness as if I been a rela- 
tion or one of the family, although one of his most 
homely daily associates. But there were many others, 
both poets, and play-actors, whom she received with no 
very pleasant countenance. Jeffrey and his satellites she 
could not endure ; and there was none whom she disliked 
more than Brougham, for what reason I do not know, but 
I have heard her misca’ him terribly, as well as “ dat 
body Jeffrey.” 

Hogg never could divest himself of the belief 


that Scott was a little jealous of the extra. 





ordinary genius of the author of “ Bonny 
Kilmeny,” and “ The Witch of Fife,” &¢. 
&c.; ner could he comprehend the churlishnegg 
which made Sir Walter always decline 

his editor. Neither would Sir Walter sane. 
tion James's scheme “ of trusting an edition of 
my prose tales, in twenty volumes, to Lockhart’s 
editing.” This was in Sir Walter’s last sad 
days; and when he was bowed down in body, 
and sorrowfully bruised in mind. “The Whig 
ascendancy in the British Cabinet, killed Sj, 
Walter,” says Hogg; and perhaps so slight a 
thing might add to his private griefs and morti- 
fications, though no man, save, perhaps, a fallen 
minister, ever yet died of a government. Their 
last interview took place in Yarrow, and on the 
wayside, where Sir Walter had made a fryst 
with the Shepherd, as he passed from Drumlanrig 
to Abbotsford. The last interview between two 
persons, each in his own way so remarkable, 
is described by Hogg with true feeling. 


The last time that I saw his loved and honoured 
was at the little inn on my own farm, in the autumn of 
1830. I waited at the inn, and handed him ont of the 
carriage. His daughter was with him, but we left her 
at the inn, and walked slowly down the way as far as 
Mountbenger-Burn. He then walked very ill indeed, 
for the weak limb had become almost completely useless, 
but he leaned on my shoulder all the way, and did me 
the honour of saying that he never leaned on a firmer or 
a surer, 

We talked of many things, past, present, and te come, 
but both his memory and onward calculation appeared to 
me then to be considerabiy decayed. I cannot tell what 
it was, but there was something in his manner that dis. 
tressed me. He often changed the subject very abruptly, 
and never laughed. He expressed the deepest concern 
for my Welfare and success in life, more than I had ever 
heard him do before, and all mixcd with sorrow for my 
worldly misfortunes. There is little doubt that his own 
were then preying on his vitals, 


With deep reluctance we turn from this fasci- 
nating record, of by far the most  interest- 
ing and important portion of Sir Walter Scott's 
existence—those years, lying between the 
child on the braes of Sandy-Knowe, and the 
man entering on that triumphant and match- 
less literary career, upon which he is about to 
start as the book closes. From the forthcoming 
volumes, and especially from the concluding 
one, we anticipate much pleasure and instrue- 
tion ; but what remains that can at all approach 
his own reminiscences, and Lockhart’s narrative 
of his childhood, and of his school-day life, 
and of those years of romantic and adventur- 
ous youth, before the spirit of the world had 
breathed upon the freshness of the heart. The 
period of this precious volume was the era of 
those young hopes, which, in their flattering pro- 
mise, far surpassed the realizations of his most 
aspiring dreams—the season of his loves, and of 
whatever was most vital and endearing in his 
friendships ; it also chronicles those long years of 
busy days and studious nights, in which, in Mr 
Shortreed’s homely and emphatic phrase, “ he 
was makin’ himeel.” 
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THE BEGGAR’S WALLET.—NO. IX. 
NEIGHBOUR GRAY AND HER DAUGHTER. 


Amone the vestiges of Papistry still percept- 
ible in England, is the dedication of every town 
and village to some patron saint. This latent 
influence of a ‘‘creed outworn,” assumes, how- 
ever, a very harmless shape ; even that of fixing 
the epochs of fairs and feasts—of fairs which 
tend to the annual or bi-annual recreation of 
our towns, and of feasts which serve to gather 
together, once a year, the scattered tribes of 
our villages, Neither France nor Belgium is 
more punctilious in keeping up the /fctes, ducas- 
ses, and hermessez of its hamlets and villages, 
than the northern districts of England! 

It was at Falkstone Teast that the simple 
heart of Mary Gray became very unexpectedly 
exposed to the seductions of a London suitor. 
Falkstone is a pretty village on the confines of 
Nottinghamshire, which, every November—just 
as its soil becomes glutinized into the consistency 
of pitch, and the little brook by which it is tra- 
versed swells so as to render the lower grounds 
impassable—rewards itself for the arrival of win- 
ter and typhus fever, by celebrating its annual 
feast, dedicated, in the olden time, as well as 
its parish church, to the cloak-rending saint, St 
Martin ; and solemnized, in latter times, with 
considerable slaughter of fatted calves, and a 
massacre of half the fowls and turkeys of the 
barnyards of the neighbourhood. Every 11th 
of November down come flitches and hams from 
housewifely chimneys; barrels of strong beer are 
broached in the richer farms ; long-hoarded and 
long-bearded bottles of currant or cowslip wine 
are brought forth ; a glorious confusion of pork- 
pies and apple-pies steams in the oven; and 
scarce a hut or hovel in Falkstone so wanting in 
means or public spirit as not to shew a well- 
scoured deal table covered with some sort of 
cheer, from the well-spiced round of pressed 
beef, down to a barley-loaf and angle of pale- 
faced Derby cheese—in order to welcome from 
afar the kinsfolk and acquaintance, the hun- 
dredth cousins or neighbours’ children, who re- 
pair, for the annual renewal of such associations, 
to the clayey parish, constituting what is called 
their “native soil.” The custom is as good as 
it is old. Patriotism is the natural growth of 
such attachments. As the abounding river is 
fed by tributary streamlets, love of parish, 
ounty, country, form an inevitable gradation of 
virtue. 

Twenty years ago, Falkstone was so fortunate 
as to boast of four Tritons among its fifteen 
hundred minnows. w The manor was let off in 
‘mall farms ; none of the inhabitants were very 
“ealthy, none of them very poor, and, conse- 
quently, as few of them subject to the pangs of 
“ivy a8 the infirmities of human nature would 
allow, The homely old church boasted not a 
“ngle pew whose hassocks were covered with a 
nobler tissue than rush matting ; and, excepting 


ene very severe winter, not a Christian was 
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known to have died of want in the place. This, 
considering that the rector was a non-resident, 
and that Falkstone boasted no squire’s family, to 
parade its Christmas dole of coals and blankets, 
is as much as can be expected of any decent 
parish of modern times. 

Among the poorest inhabitants was a widow- 
woman known by the name of Neighbour Gray. 
‘“Neighbour,” by the way, is a title of honour 
peculiarly characteristic of village life. Stiff- 
necked Grosvenor Square disdains the bonds of 
neighbourship; and, even in country towns, 
people are beginning to ignore the existence of 
the tie derivable a century ago from similar 
propinquities. But in places such as Falkstone, 
a neighbour (in the worldly as well as the Chris- 
tian sense of the word) still implies one who is 
to be loved as thyself; one who has a claim for 
succour and support ; one whose sheep you are 
to assist in pulling out of a ditch ; whose sick- 
nesses you are to aid in nursing, and whose 
offspring you are to save from oppression. In 
Falkstone, after slaving all day in the harvest- 
field, you would be expected to sit up at night 
with a sick “neighbour,” who had none other 
to “do for her ;” just as, in Grosvenor Square. it 
would be a breach of politeness even to inquire 
after the health of a dying next-door neighbour, 
on whose visiting-list your name has not been 
previously inscribed—so oflicious an act expos- 
ing you to the opprobrious suspicion of trying to 
pick up an acquaintance with the inmates. 

Neighbour Gray, to her honour be it spoken, 
had never been known at Falkstone under any 
other denomination: she was neither Mrs Gray 
in her husband’s lifetime, nor Widow Gray after 
his decease ; nor was even old age and misery 
likely to reduce her to the ignominy of “Goody” 
—for she wasa friendly, serviceable woman, who 
had done much to merit her distinction, having 
acquired as much popularity by the kind-hearted 
activity with which she lent a hand at a neigh- 
bour’s baking, brewing, washing, or scrubbing, as 
ever was obtained by the dinners of a noble lord, 
boasting a French cook with a salary doubling 
that of the curate of Falkstone. Neighbour 
Gray was, accordingly, a very happy woman. 
She lay down to rest every night, rich in the 
good-will of every soul to whom her name was 
familiar. re 

Of her two children, Dick, the elder, had died 
in his apprenticeship, while Mary lived with her 
motber—a pretty, delicate girl, too pretty and 
too delicate for the stirring duties likely to fall 
to her lot ; for hard service was the only pros- 
spect of Mary Gray. In order to lay by some- 
thing for her mother’s old age, (who, asa 
widow disdaining parish aid, been able to 
lay by nothing for herself,) Mary must inevit- 
ably look out for a place as soon as she should 
attain her seventeenth year, and some degree of 
strength and self-reliance. But Mary had ne 
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means of reaching London, where her prettiness 
and gentility might pass for qualifications ; and 
the farmers’ wives had little mind to engage a 
poor slip of a girl, who looked as if she had 
scarcely strength to turn a mangle or handle a 
churn. For the sake of Neighbour Gray, who 
had been so good a charwoman in her time, they 
gave her daughter what employment they could 
in needlework ; but Mary was able to earn little 
more than her day’s food; and this was the 


| 


' 


high ; among the little, odd-tempered ; and wh,..; 
vught to be called, among great, little, ani 
middle-sized, shy. Shyness is in fact one 


the most prevalent national peculiarities of oy; 
countrymen ; taking various shapes, accordiny 


to station and estate, but insuring the commyy, 


_ consequence of rendering the sufferer an object 


more lamentable, because her mother was shew- | 


ing symptoms of infirmity. A clay floor in a 
damp village, and hard labour fourteen hours a- 
day, are as apt to bring on premature old age as 


the enervation of hot rooms and fashionable | 


vigils; and want of sufficient nourishment is as 
hard a pull upon the constitution as those evil 
results which the President of the College of 
Physicians denounces to the lordly epicure his 
patient, from a course of turtle and venison. 
Mary saw that her mother would soon need her 
assistance, and promised herself that, at the next 
statute, she would certainly attempt to put her- 
self forward in life. 

Previous, however, to the statute, unluckily 
came Falkstone Feast; and Neighbour Gray 
having been engaged to aid in the grand pre- 
parations at Welland’s farm, was invited to 
bring her daughter, and share in the general 
entertainment during the three days of the Feast. 
Open house was kept; and, on the third night, 
the festivities were to end with a supper and 
dance in Farmer Welland’s barn, at which nearly 
all the inhabitants of Falkstone were to be pre- 
sent. Neighbour Gray figured, for that night 
only, in the gown of gay glazed calico in which, 
every feast since her wedding-day, she had made 
her annual appearance ; and Mary thought her- 
self almost too fine in a new stuff gown, spun by 
the hands of her mother, and sewed by her own. 
Both were very happy. 
with girlish joyousness, and her usually pale 
cheeks flushed with the excitement of the season; 
while Neighbour Gray was sufliciently happy in 
hearing from so many old friends, become 
strangers by long absence from the village, what 
a pretty lass little Mary had turned out, and 
by knowing that most of the guests gathered 
together at Falkstone, pronounced her daughter 
to be the queen of the village. Nor were Mary’s 
ears less attentive than those of her mother. 
Admiration tlushed her cheek to a yet brighter 
blush, and lighted up a still more brilliant sparkle 
in her eyes; and when she found herself chosen 
as a partner for the opening of the ball, by “a 
young gentleman from Lon’on, visiting at the 
farm’ —an object of contention to all the co- 
quettes of the village—poor Mary smiled a 
smile well worthy of a London beauty. 

William Harding, the young gentleman from 
London, having visited Falkstone in company 
with the young nephew of old Welland, and 


Mary’s eyes were bright | 


of dislike instead of commiseration. — Frank 
Welland, even in his native village, passed for , 
disagreeable, sulky voung man; while Willian 
Harding was voted, by general acclamation, 
good fellow, before he had been four-and-twenty 
hours in the place. He sang a good song, told 
a good story; and, when he stood up to dance 
with Mary, they made as pretty a couple as had 
ever been seen in Falkstone. it was only Neigh. 
bour Gray (who had been present at Frank 
Welland’s birth, and helped to lay his parents 
in the grave) who inclined in favour of the stern, 
sullen, hard-featured youth, who stood silently 
looking on, disdaining to join in the dance—some 
said, because he was too proud, some, because 
he was too good, but, in reality, because he was 
too shy. 

William Harding, meanwhile, was not only 
free from any such infirmity ; but the necessity 
of making from an early age his own way in the 
world, had impressed upon his mind the convie. 
tion that popularity is one of the stepping. 
stones to advancement. He had not naturally 
a bad disposition ; but, without parents to tura 
his good ones to account, the germs withered 
for want of sunshine. Reared by the family of 
a distant relation, to which he was a burthen, 
William Harding grew up prudent instead of 
virtuous. Character, not excellence, was his 
aim in life; and, just as he saw his cousin, the 
Cheapside mercer, insist upon the advantage of 
a guvod surface to his silks and satins, as an 
equally vendible quality with the more costly one 
of solid consistency, William came to regard re- 
putation as the one thing needful, both in public 
and private life. Some people talk, in all awk- 
ward emergencies, of “‘ putting a good face on the 


matter ;’ William Harding’s course consisted in 


putting a good face upon life. 

It was perhaps the unpopularity of his friend 
Frank Welland (who officiated, first as clerk, 
and next as junior partner, in a small house of 
business adjvining the large one of his own 
wealthy relative) which first roused his atten- 
tion to the prudence of being agreeable ; and all 
that Neighbour Gray performed at Falkstone, 
out of the abundance of her warm feelings and 
Christian principles, was done in Cheapside by 
William Harding as a matter of calculation. 
He had computed the per centage likely to be 
returned by his good offices; and proved so adroit 
a moral arithmetician, that even his cheery “ee 
night at Welland's farm was the repayment © 


_his attentions to Frank during a long illness the 


heir to his property, seemed to consider it his | 


duty to make up in courtesy and vivacity for 
the taciturn reserve of Frank Welland; who 
was what is called in England, among the great, 


| useful, so civil, so attentive. 


preceding winter, Even by the relations by 
whom, as an awkward boy, he had been dis 
as a burthen, he contrived, between fifteen 


twenty, to render himself beloved. He was ® 
It was the fate 
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he rich mercer to outlive his children, with the | 


exception of one puny daughter ; and already it 
was predicted in the city, that old Harding 
would eventually bestow Sophia and her fortune 
upon the kinsman who was so useful to him in 
his business, and so comfortable to him in his 
domestic life; or, if the young lady chose other- 
wise, that the business in Cheapside, at least, 
would descend to William Harding. At present, 
however, he was still on probation. Sophy was 
only sixteen, and William, at four-and-twenty, 
still a shopman with a good salary. He might 
ye discarded on the morrow, as easily as pro- 
moted to be the son-in-law of his master. 

Such was the state of things at the period of 
his visit to Welland’s farm. Even that visit, 
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much as he seemed to enjoy it, was a matter of | 


caleviation. William thought his relation slow 
in pressing his advancement ; and, fancying that 
old Harding, from whose side, for ten years past, 
he had never been separated holf as many days, 
might be stimulated by his absence to a higher 
appreciation of his utility, humbly requested 
leave to accompany his bosom friend, Frank 
Welland, into Notts, 

“Why, what can Frank Welland be wanting 
to leave town for, at this stirring season, just as 
the winter orders are coming in?” demanded the 
matter-of-fact mercer of Cheapside. 

“ile is going, sir, to visit the uncle who 
brought him up.” 

The mercer sneered. 

“ The uncle, sir, whose property is coming to 
him,” 

“ Ay, ay ?--and why does he choose such a 
time of year asthis? Why can’t he go, pray, 
in August or September, when town’s thin and 
business slack ?” 


“ balkstone Feast, it seems, sir, takes place at 





Martinmas ; when it is the custom of the country | 


for the families of the place to meet together.” 

“ And do you belong to one of the families of 
the place ?” 

“ Frank Welland is desirous to make me 
known to his. There will be a great deal of 
merry-making going forward ; and, as you have 
always thought well of Frank, sir, and expressed 
yourself willing that we should be friends to- 
gether, I consider the opportunity a good one, 
to afford myself a little recreation.” 

“ Recreation in a farm house in a rainy No- 
vember! Pretty recreation! Pretty moment for 
the country! ‘There hasn’t been a leaf on the 
tree in St Paul’s Churchyard this fortnight past.” 
_“ Certainly, sir, if you cannot spare me,” re- 
ined William, “ I shall not think of pressing 
my request.” 

“If you want amusement, why can’t you go 
7 the playhouses >?” remonstrated old Harding. 

Im sure you seemed gay enough, t’other 
might, at the club.” 

“A little change of air and scene,” William 

n. 
- Oh, go !—go if you like. J don’t want to 
binder you,” replied old Harding, testily. “ If 
you find pleasure in the company of that sulky 





young fellow, Frank Welland, I wish you joy 
of your taste. Your cousin Sophy will be home 
from school in six weeks, and then” 

«* T shall be back, sir, in less than ¢wo,”’ inter- 
rupted William ; “ and, if my going is likely te 
be the least inconvenience to the business, | 
shall be most happy to give up the excursion 
altogether.” 

“ Inconvenience! Why, what have Clark 
and Wilkinson to do but attend to their duties ? 
Wilkinson is the steadiest young man that ever 
entered my shop; and no one better understands 
his business than Clark. No! make the best of 
your way to Falkstone Feast, and let me hear 
no more about the matter.’’ 

William was now almost inclined to withdraw 
his petition. But it was too late. The old gen- 
tleman insisted that he should go ; and the young 
one could only hope that his kinsman was finess- 
ing as well as himself; and that, instead of ac- 
cording his confidence to the smug, smooth, de- 
mure Gabriel Wilkinson, he would become hourly 
more sensible of the loss of a relative to whom 
alone, of all the house, he accorded unlimited 
confidence. 

To Falkstone, therefore, the two young men 
repaired by the night coach; and, though William 
Harding had not been sufficiently misled by the 
rhapsodies of his usually silent and reserved 
companion, to expect great things of the village 
and farm, which were home to Frank, he was 
careful not to betray to those who welcomed him 
so warmly, his amazement, that persons in their 
right minds could prefer living in a place whose 
ways were so miry, and whose homesteads so 
mean. William, at heart a pure Cockney, lan- 
guished after the wide pavements and radiant 
gas of Cheapside. He could not comprehend the 
hearty shake of the hand bestowed by Frank 
Welland upon NeighbourGray. Neighbour Gray 
appeared to him only a foolish old charwoman : 
the only thing he saw to admire in her was a 
calimanco petticoat of a peculiar quality—*‘* a 
stuff that had been out of make in the trade for 
the last twenty years.” 

The natureof the country-bred youthsoon broke 
out in Frank ; and, the day following his arrival, 
he was out with his uncle in a survey of the farm ; 
and the day following, (as the hounds met within 
four miles’ distance,) mounted a favourite mare 
bred on the farm, and was not at home again till 
some hours after dark. But William Harding 
displayed no similarpropensities. William loitered 
with the lasses about the village, entering 
into the sports and gossipings of the place ; and, 
in eight and forty hours, had completely esta- 
blished his popularity among those who, in spite 
of the commendations of Farmer Welland and 
Neighbour Gray, persisted in considering Master 
Frank as a very unked young gentleman, who 
did little honour to his London breeding. They 
saw too much of sportsmen to care for his man- 
liness, and too little of fine gentlemen to regard 
the courteous deportment of William Harding 
as anything short of the pink of the London 
mode. 
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The young men were to spend ten days at 
Falkstone; the first week of which was chiefly 
engrossed by the hospitalities of the Feast. The 
last three days were passed by Frank in visiting 
and bidding adieu to his various kinsfolk ; and 
it was on the day preceding their departure— 
which they had agreed to devote to a walk 
across the country, to dine at the house of a 
young farmer, with whom, during the recent 


festivities, they had formed a friendship—that | 


Frank, so taciturn in company, began sud. 
denly to wax garrulous in desecanting on his 
future prospects. 

‘© If my uncle would but make up his mind to 
bring matters between us to a settlement,” cried 
he. ‘ Like most old people, he likes to keep a 
hard grip on his property to the last minute, 
and a cluse tongue concerning his intentions of 
disposing of it, As far as he has ever told me, 
the £800 laid out to establish me in business, is 
all I am to expect from him; but, as he has no 
relations but myself, I am pretty sure of coming 
into what he has to leave.” 

“ Of course—to be sure,” replied William, 
whose thoughts were elsewhere; ‘and, as you are 
getting on so wellin life, you can afford to wait.” 

“* No, I can’t,” was the blunt reply of Frank. 
“ T want to get away from London altogether.” 

“ Away from London! Why, 1 thought that, 
when old Grimstone died, you were to come into 
the whole business °” 

‘And sol am. But I care nothing for the 
business.” 

‘* Nothing for the business! Didn’t you tell 
me that, last year, it returned you seventeen per 
cent., and that you have a year’s orders before 
you ?” 

* Kighteen J But what is that to the purpose ? 
I hate Londoun—I have always hated it; and 
now the prospect of returning there makes me 
detest it more than ever.” 

* You surprise me!” cried his companion. 
‘* Independent as you are” 

* | am not independent, since my uncle insists 
upon my sticking to business,” replied Frank. 
‘* My uncle gave me a good country education, 
brought me up with country tastes and habits ; 
and when everybody at Falkstone thought he 
was going to settle me at home, to assist and 
succeed him in the farm, as my father would 
have done had he survived, he bundles me off to 
London, and plants me behind a counter—a 
thing that, by nature, I was never made for.” 

“He wanted you, perhaps, to see something 
of lifer” 

‘“ He wanted to get me out of the way. The 
old gentleman likes to be master at home ; and, 
when I rebelled against being driven of to town 
like a beast to Smithfield market, told me out- 
right he would not have a grown-up nephew 
shoving him out of his place before his time ; 
and that he did not mean to take off his shoves till 
he went to bed.” 

“ Well, if you make sure of having the shoes 
when he does go to bed, you ought to be satis. 
fied,” 
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ing notions, 


* And so I would. God knows I don’t want 
to deprive the old gentleman of an inch of his 
property ; but, if I am to earn my inheritance 
by slaving away the best of my days in the 
smother and noise of the city, I'd rather be ; 
day-labourer at Falkstone.” 

William Harding looked with a smile of pity 
upon the innate rustic, so little deserving his 
prospects of preferment. 

« My uncle may live these ten, these fifteen 
years!” cried Frank, striking his stick harder 
on the ground as they trudged on. ‘“ It is not 


_for me, to whom he has been so kind a friend, 


to wish his days shortened.” 

‘‘ The farmer is ten years older than my 
cousin Harding,” observed William, musingly ; 
* yet, you see, Z do not grumble—JZ am satisfied 
to wait.” 

‘“* To be sure you are—because you will 
marry your cousin Sophy, live according to your 
own likings in London, and devote yourself to 
improve a business which you know will one day be 
your own; while J am not only constrained toa 
way of life I abhor, but, waen the time arrives 
that is to make me my own master, Mary Gray 
will be an old woman, or, perhaps, availing her. 
self of my absence, be married to another.” 

It had need of all William Harding’s self- 
command to prevent his stopping short and fix. 
ing his eyes on the face of his companion, as he 
exclaimed—* Mary Gray! Are you engaged then 
to marry Mary Gray?” 

“We are not even what is called sweet- 
hearts,” replied Frank, with perfect composure. 
‘© When I was last at Falkstone, the girl was 
but fifteen ; and, though | then made a vow to 
myself that none but she whom [ had danced on 
my knee as a child should be my wife, I knew 
it would anger mv uncle even to hint at sucha 
thing. And so things remain as they were.” 

* But you know yourself, at least, to be as 
sure of Mary’s affections as you are of old 
Welland’s property.” 

“| used to think so. Neighbour Gray loves 
me as a son ef her own; and it was but natural 
that Mary should grow up with a liking for her 
old playmate. But, out of sight, out of mind. 
Since 1 have been here this time, I fancy I 
notice a change in Mary’s manner ; and, though 
I can’t make out that any one has been courting 
her during my absence, (such a mild, delicate 
creature as it is, the young fellows hereabouts 
seem afraid she would not make enough of 
housewife for them; for, in truth, Mary is net 
strong enough to do much in a family,) still, 
can see that I am not so great a favourite as ! 
used to be.” 

« Perhaps her mother may have doubts about 
your being in earnest, and have warned the 
girl to be on her guard,” said William, in 4 
confused manner. 

“In earnest !—on her guard!” reiterated. 
Frank. “ You don’t know Neighbour Gray. 
There’s not a thought of evil or guile in that 
woman's mind. She's above any such man@uvt- 
If Mary has grown cold, it # 
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because she likes me less than she used ; or, 
perhaps, she hates the thoughts of a town life as | gentleman was wearying after his usual antagonist 


much as I do, and is afraid I might be wanting | 


to marry her at once, and carry her away from 
her mother.” 
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«| am told she is likely to leave Falkstone | 


without any such interference,’ observed Wil- 
liam, carelessly ; “ Mrs Gray, it seems, is in 
bad circumstances.” 

«“ Neighbour Gray,” amended Frank. 

“ And Mary is going out to service in a month 
or two.” 

«“ Mary going out to service! Who told you 


P hed 
so! 


“It is the common talk of the farm ; so that 


| should think a settlement in life as the wife of | 





an honest man in a good business” 

“ Yes; but you know that I cannot make her 
the wife of an honest man in a good business. 
Were I to talk of marrying Neighbour Gray's 
daughter, my uncle would cut me off with a 
shilling ; and what would then become of my 
mother and sister, whom, you know, it is my 
duty and happiness to support °” 

“ Well, well, I meant no offence,’ replied 
William. ‘“ For my part, I think you have no 
call to think of marrying for the next ten years, 
when you will be free to follow your own fancies ; 
and, after all, Mary Gray will be but seven and 
twenty.” 

Nevertheless, before the actual departure of 
the young men from Falkstone, Frank did think 
it necessary to come to some explanation with 
the object of his affections. William Harding 
met them entering together the farm, from the 
garden, where Mary had been sent to gather 
herbs by her mother, and where young Welland 
had made himself so thoroughly understood that 
Mary was forced to speak as plainly as himself. 
So far from accepting his offer of such pecuniary 
assistance to her mother as would prevent the 
necessity of her going out to service, till the 
death of old Welland should enable him to make 
the daughter his wife and the mother his in- 
mate, Mary assured him that Neighbour Gray 
would disdain being indebted for support to any 
but her own or her daughter's industry ; and 
that, were he already in possession of Welland’s 
farm, she should decline to become its mistress 
and his wife. 

Frank was not nettled by this declaration—he 
was deeply hurt; too much hurt, indeed, to 
confess to his friend and confidant how much he 
had hazarded, and how much in vain. Once, 
when, in the course of their journey back to 
town, William attempted to advert to Neighbour 
Gray and Mary, Frank replied so abruptly that 
he had given up all thoughts of her, that there 
¥as no possibility of pushing the question. 

Meanwhile, William had Jaid his plans so cun- 
hingly as to insure the warmest reception from 
Harding of Cheapside. He knew that, were the 
old gentleman apprized of the day of his arrival, 
he would get up an air of indifference, to pre- 
vent the young truant from fancying himself of 
too much consequence. But, by arriving unex- 
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pectedly one evening after tea, when the old 


for his usual game at cribbage, he was sure of 
being received with open arms as “ long looked 
for come at last.” In another month, cousin 
Sophy was at home; and, in the diversions of 
the holidays—twelfth-cake, parties, balls, and pan- 
tomimes—enjoyed with the father and cousin, 
Falkstone appeared to be forgotten, 

Time passed on. It was noticed by Clark and 
Wilkinson, and other small observers, to whom 
the proceedings of William Harding afforded a 
matter of interest, that, from the period of their 
return from Falkstone Feast, the two young 
men were less in each other’s company than 
before. But who could wonder? Frank Wel- 
land, always so dry and uncompanionable, was 
now more morose than ever; and William soon 
acquired a painful accession to his duties. Dur- 
ing his absence in the north, the old mercer had 
beguiled the tedium of his solitude by consulting 
a new apothecary, and attempting a sudden 
change of diet and prescriptions ; and was now as 
ill in earnest as before in fancy, though his 
daughter was recalled permanently home to 
become his nurse. The management of the busi- 
ness, too, fell entirely to his hands. Saving one 
week in the course of the ensuing summer, when 
he proceeded in person to Nottingham, in the 
interest of the concern, William was not a mo- 
ment away from Cheapside. He was evidently 
doing his utmost to please the old man; and, in 
spite of the peevishness of age and sickness, 
fully succeeded. 

At length Martinmas came round again; and 
one evening, as William Harding was passing 
Welland’s shop, on his way to his weekly elub, 
he stepped in, for the first time for many months, 
to chat; inquiring, in a careless manner, whether, 
this Feast, Frank intended to visit Falkstone ? 

‘‘T am not even invited,” was the young man’s 
reply. ‘ My uncle is not quite so fond of my 
company as old Harding of yours ; and once in 
two years is as often as he seems inclined to see 
me at the farm.” 

Still harping on the subject, William proceeded 
to a few casual inquiries concerning the Notting- 
hamshire friends and acquaintances he had made 
the preceding year. But Frank could tell him 
nothing. His uncle was a bad correspondent ; 
and, when he did write, dwelt more upon the 
condition of his stock and the prospects of his 
fields than upon village .ews. William even 
hazarded an express inquiry concerning Neigh- 
bour Gray and her daughter; but Frank imme- 
diately stopped short. Colouring deeply, he 
seemed to feel it impossible to allude to Mary, 
and broke off into questions concerning the pre- 
vailing rumour of an approaching marriage be- 
tween William and Miss Harding. 

“ Yes,” replied William, assuming a more 
cheerful tone—“ everything is settled. Assoon 
as Sophy enters her eighteenth year, she is to be 
my wife. Her father gives me up the business, 
and all the rest is to follow at his death. A fine 
prospect for one who, like myself, began the 
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world with nothing, and am not yet five-and- 
twenty.” 

Three months afterwards, as Frank Welland 
was listening to the gossiping account given over 
his counter by some neighbour, of the grand 


doings about to take place at William’s wedding, | 


which was fixed for the following week, a letter 
was put into his hand, which bore the Falkstone 
post-mark, requiring his immediate attendance 
at the farm, as his uncle had undergone a para- 
lytic attack, and was speechless. 

Frank was at Falkstone on the following day ; 
and, after visiting the bedside of the now in- 
sensible old man, and learning from the medical 
attendant that, though his uncle might linger 
for a few weeks or even months, his recovery 
was impossible, young Welland noticed several 
strange faces about the place. Almost mechani- 
cally he uttered an inquiry after Neighbour 
Gray 

“Ah, poor Neighbour Gray!” replied the 
venerable dairy-woman to whom his question was 
addressed—* the old soul has never held up her 
head since.” 

«Since what °” 


“ Since poor Mary's business, Neighbour 


Gray keeps her bed, Master Frank ; and, as the | 


poor soul has no one to look to her, or doctor 
her, like the farmer here, it’s likely sickness ‘11 
get the uppermost.” 

“ But Mary—Mary” 

“And, maybe, tis the best thing as can happen 
to the poor ‘oman,” persisted the contemporary, 
whose sympathies were enlisted rather with the 
mother than the daughter; ‘ for what has she 
to look to in life, now as it’s all up with her 
daughter ?”’ 

“ What is up with her daughter >—what has 
happened to Mary?” interrupted Frank, with 
unusual impetuosity. 

“Such a mother surely as she has been !”’ con- 
tinued the dame, raising her hands and eyes ; 
‘‘and to be so rewarded at last !” 

And Frank, finding it impossible to worm out 
of the old woman the information he desired, 
dashed off out of the house; and, meeting in the 
farmyard his uncle’s favourite herdsman, an in- 
telligent man, for years an inmate of the house, he 
resumed his inquiries touching Neighbour Gray 
and her daughter, 

“Ah, poor Mary! I’m feared, Master Frank, 
“twill turn cut a bad business,” replied the man. 

“ What will turn out a bad business? For 
God's sake, speak! I have never heard a word 
of the matter!” cried young Welland. 

‘“Why, Lord bless your heart alive, Master 
Frank ! where have you been living? Nothen 
else was talked of in Falkstone town for a month 
or more ; and, God knows, poor Neighbour Gray 
have never looked one in the face sin’ ”’ 

“ Since” 

‘‘Sin’ Mary was put in jail for child-murder.” 

 Child-murder ?—Mary Gray in jail?” fal- 
tered Frank. 

“ Well may you be surprised. But you see, 
Master Frank, older heads than yourn foretold 
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as no good ‘ould come out when Mary persisted 
in setting off to the place she had heard of jp 
Notten’am, in spite of mother and friends, and 
all as was bound to advise the poor lass. All she 
had to say in answer was, as there was fourtecg 
pound a-year to be arned—and that’s wages as jg 
not to be had every day, and was not to be over- 
looked by the daughter of poor Neighbour Gray, 
So away went the girl, sir; and, being no scholar 
with her pen, though so good a hand at the 
needle, she got some un to write home for her. 
as she was comfortably settled with a good mas. 
ter and missus, and to forward a couple of 
guineas to her mother as she'd got in the way of 
arnest. Well, sir, all this was well and good: 
and Neighbour Gray, though sure enough she 
was always pining after the girl’s company, used 
to comfort herself by the notion, that, maybe in 
a years time, Mary would get leave to come 
home to Falkstone for a day or two ; or, if not, 
she would make the best of her way to Notten. 
"am for a peep at the lass. But, Lord bless you, 
Master Frank! afore the year was quite at an 
end, comes news to Justice Snokes, up at Barley. 
wood, to make inquiries at Falkstone concerning 
one Mary Gray as had been tooked up at Not- 
ten’am on suspicion of making away with a base- 
born child.” 

* Gracious God !” cried Frank. “ And the un- 

fortunate creature has been convicted, then ?” 
- © The ’sizes don’t come on till next week; but, 
from all as one hears, the poor lass has little 
chance. And, surely, tothink of Neighbour Gray's 
daughter coming to the gallows!—lIt seems to 
bring shame upon the whole village.” 

The gallows !—Frank Welland clenched his 
hands till the blood started, and gnashed his 
teeth for very anguish, as, without hesitation, 
he took his way to the cottage of Neighbour Gray 
—not for the satisfaction of his misgivings—not 
even with an intention of alluding to the name 
of Mary—but to afford his mite of consolation to 
the unhappy old woman who had assisted to 
watch over his infancy, and whose grey hairs 
were about to be brought down in sorrow to the 
grave. It was June—genial, breezy, hope- 
breathing June—yet the door of the cottage, 
usually so hospitably ajar, was closed against the 
sunshine ; and, when Frank Welland entered, 
instead of the busy sounds of industry, formerly 
saluting him—Neighbour Gray croning some old 
ditty over her house-work, or as an accompadi- 
ment to the whirr of the spinning-wheel—all was 
still as death ; the old woman sat in her lonely 
arm-chair, with her back turned to the window, 
and her eyes fixed upon the embers, as if listen- 
ing to a far off sound. 

Reserved as Frank Welland was on most occa 
sions, foronce he waxed eloquent toexpress, to the 
distressed mother, his hopes that she would com- 
mand his utmost assistance, either pecuniary o 
personal, to administer to the service of ane whe 
had proved so little worthy of the love they bore 
her. But Neighbour Gray listened and listened, 
and seemed to lack comprehension or courage 
reply ; for she uttered not a single syllable. At 





length, on some expression falling from Frank, 
that implied his apprehension of the worst, and 
his conviction of the guilt of the accused, she 
exclaimed— 

« Why, sure, it is not you, Master Frank, who 
have known the girl from her cradle, who could 
believe her capable of taking away an innocent 
life?” 

«Jt is hard, indeed, for me to think ill of 
Mary,” replied young Welland, with quivering 
lips. ‘* Mary was the dearest thing I had on 
earth. Mary might have been my wife before 
now, had she chosen to accept an honest man for 
ber husband; but I'm fain to fear, Neighbour 
Gray, from all I’ve just now been hearing, that 
things will go hard with her.” 

« Fear no sucha thing, Master Frank,” replied 
the old woman, with firmness. “ If L sit grieving 


but, masterful as it is, it can’t go to prove a thing 
as never happened upon the ‘vaisal ‘arth. I have 
word from Mary, Master Frank, that, as sure as 
God is above us, she is innocent of the crime 
laid to her charge; and Mary’s plain word is 
more to me than all the oaths ever sworn in a 
court of justice. From a babe to a woman, never 


“did those lips of hers utter an untruth!” And 


an involuntary sob burst from those ef Neighbour 
Gray, as she offered this tender testimony to the 
virtues of her girl. Even Frank felt comforted 
by the assurance ; and he had now courage to 
listen to the poor mother’s details concerning 
the suspicions under which Mary had fallen, the 
investigations instituted by her master and mis- 


| 
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consequences, 
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that, William; and do not fail to return an in- 
stant answer to my letter.” 

William Harding's reply was inconelusive and 
unsatisfactory ; but agitation of mind was so per- 
ceptible in every line it contained, as fully to 
confirm the suspicions of Frank. He began by 
imploring Welland, if he valued his reputation 
and comfort in life, to refrain from addressing 
him again on the subject. “ Next Tuesday ts my 
wedding-day,” said he; ‘and should such a let- 
ter as I have just received from you fall into 
Sophy’s hands, Heaven knows what might be the 
I am as willing as you can be to 


| stand a friend to Neighbour Grays daughter ; 


and having been already apprised of her unfortu- 
nate situation, have given her the best law advice 
to be had for money. 1 have ascertained that 


she has nothing to fear; there is no evidence 
here, it is for the trouble into which my poor | 
child has fallen, not for any danger that threatens | 
her. To be sure, the law is a frightful thing; | 


against her. She must be acquitted; and the 
only thing to be done for her future comfort, is 
to take a passage for her at once to America, as 


it will be impossible for her to live in peace at 


home after what has happened. In the mean- 
time, all I have to beg of you, my dear Welland, 


is to forbear all discussion of the subject, till we 


meet again; when I shall explain matters to your 


tress, and the evidence upon which she had been | 
committed to take her trial for child-murder. | 


The birth of an infant she admitted; but not 
only refused to give up the name of the father, 
but persisted in swearing that it had been re- 
moved from Nottingham immediately after its 
birth, and was still in existence. Further than 
this, not a syllable could be extracted from the 
prisoner. Frank Welland’s suspicions were now 
excited. Connecting the visit of William Hard- 
ing to Nottingham, the preceding summer, with 
the partiality he had betrayed for Mary on his 
visit to Falkstone, and her own subsequent cold- 
hess towards himself, Frank saw sufficient justifi- 
cation for addressing a letter to his young friend 


—not absolutely of accusation, but acquainting | 


Harding with the actual situation of Mary Gray, 
and imploring him, if aware of any circumstance 
tending to establish her innocence, to bring it 
forward without delay. He mentioned that no- 
thing but his uncle’s dying state prevented his 
starting for Nottingham, to act a brother's part 
by the poor prisoner ; and ended by a forcible 
appeal to the feelings of his friend. ‘‘ Think 
what would be Heaven's judgment upon those 
who are really chargeable with the suspicions 


satisfaction. Not a syllable more by letter !” 
Frank Welland did refrain from further cor- 
respondence with the friend he had detected as 
a villain ; though net from the most zealous in- 
terference in behalf of Mary. At the risk of 
eternally offending his uncle, who had occasional 
glimpses of memory and consciousness, he re- 
solved to set off for Nottingham ; but, at the very 
moment of departure, old Welland experienced 
a second stroke of palsy, which, within twenty- 
four hours, terminated hisexistence; and scarcely 
had the old man breathed his last, when Frank, 


| disdaining te inquire for a will or after the dis- 


under which she labours,” wrote young Welland, | 
‘if Mary Gray, at nineteen years of age, should | 


be condemned to death for a crime of which she | for ever. 


1s as imnocent as yourself, To death !—Thinl. of 


posal of the property, left the dead to bury their 
dead, mounted his unele’s favourite mare, and 
rode off, like a madman, to Nottingham. The 
assizes had commenced the preceding day ; the 
trial of Mary Gray was actually before the grand 
jury, when Frank Welland, half-dead with emo- 
tion and exhaustion, entered the court. For the 
first time after nearly two years’ absence, he 
beheld his gentle, sensitive Mary standing, wild 
and ghastly, at the bar, holding up her hand to 
plead for life, against the advocate of the laws 
of her country. 

But the opinion of the able counsellors pro- 
cured by William Harding, was fully borne out; 
a deficiency of evidence secured the acquittal of 
the prisoner ; and she was received from the bar, 
insensible, into the friendly arms of Francis 
Welland. He, indeed, entertained no further 
doubt of her innocence ; but Mary did not leave 
the court with an unblemished reputation. She 
had not attempted to deny the birth of the ehild, 
but proved that she had coniided the faet to 
others, so as to receive professional at*endance ; 
and, though her life was thus preserved from the 
retribution of the law, her character was gone 


‘And what is to become of you, Mary 2” de- 


ede. 
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manded Frank, as he watched by her side, when ' no other than William Harding. Do not deny 
at length she woke from the heavy slumber into | 


which she had fallen, after being conducted, by 


her devoted friend, to an obscure inn in Notting- | 


ham, where he obtained her shelter for the night. 
“Shall you have courage to shew your face at 
Falkstone? My uncle is lying dead at the farm; 
I must hasten back to do my duty by him. If 


you wish it, I will carry you home to your mo- | 


ther; it seems to me you have no alternative 
but to go back to your mother.” 

“I must wait his orders,” replied the humbled 
girl, in a low voice. 

“ Whose orders must you wait ?” 

“ My husband's!” 

“ Your husband’s ?—you do not mean to pre- 
tend that you are married ?” 


‘‘T am married,” replied Mary, mildly. “ And | 


if I had not known yesterday that nothing could 
be proved against an innocent person, I might 


it—do not attempt to deceive me or yourself. 
I tell you that, at this very moment, he is married 
to another. The business and fortune he was 
expecting were the wedding portion of his 
cousin.” 

Mary smiled incredulously. “I am lawfully 
married—believe me, I am lawfully married,” 
was her sole reply. 

“Not if your supposed husband be William 
Harding,” persisted Frank, with solemn earnest- 
ness ; and, taking from his pocket-book the let- 
ter announcing William’s approaching marriage 
with Sophia, he placed this irrefragable proof in 
the hands of his companion. But Mary was no 
scholar. She begged him to read to her what he 
supposed to concern her of the epistle ; and the 
horror-struck countenance with which she lis- 
tened to every successive line, gradually unfold- 


_ing the miseries of her fate, and the worthless. 


have set aside the trial at once, for I was indicted | 


under my maiden name.” 

“ And why, for God’s sake, did you not put in 
the plea?” 

‘“‘ Because the discovery of our marriage would 
have been the ruin of my husband. Such has 


been throughout the motive of so much mystery. | 
My little boy was taken away the moment he | 


was born; and every means has been resorted to 
to keep the secret. What have I not borne for 
it? Disgrace, imprisonment, danger ! and, above 
all, the wretchedness of knowing the sorrow I 
had brought down on my mother—on my poor, 
dear, kind, loving mother! Oh, Master Frank! 
I will not wait here any longer. ‘Take me back 


ness of him in whom she trusted, afforded 
eloquent confirmation of Welland’s previous sus- 
picions. She sat for some moments silent after 
he had concluded the letter, then replied, by pro- 
ducing for his inspection what she believed to be 
the legal certificate of a legal marriage, pri- 
vately solemnized at Nottingham the preceding 
summer. 

‘He has deceived you, Mary,” cried Frank, 
returning her the papers. ‘“ This is mere impo- 
sition—this is good for nothing. ‘The marriage 
was a trick, an imposture.” 

It was useless to add more. Mary, who had 
supported her courage so well at the bar of 


criminal justice, was now senseless at his feet. 


to Falkstone!—take me back to my mother !— | 


take me home !” 

“In defiance of your husband, Mary °” sternly 
demanded Welland, who, in this softening of the 
poor girl's heart, felt he had an opportunity for 
the clearing up of his doubts. 

“Why should I think more of him than he 
thinks of me?” eried Mary. “ Why was he not 
like yourself in court, to give me courage and 
countenance ? He promised to come down for 
the trial ; he promised to be in readiness to re- 
ceive me when all was over.” 

“To come down !—from London, perhaps?” 


A week elapsed—and Frank Welland had laid 
in the grave the venerable head of the relative 


by whose will he came into possession of pro- 


perty to the value of twelve thousand pounds ; 
and a spectral figure sat by the fireside of Neigh- 
bour Gray, whose door was now closed more 
scrupulously than before against the consolatory 
visits of her village friends. Overwhelmed by 


the discovery of the infamous deception prac- 


demanded Frank, fixing his eye upon the coun- | 
tion of the act of cruel justice she was about to 


tenance of the agitated girl. ‘“ Mary! it cannot, 
surely, be William Harding who has deceived 
you?” 

Mary turned paler than before, but uttered 
not a word, 

‘What is the alleged motive of this husband 
of yours,” persisted Frank, “for so obstinate a 
concealment of his marriage ?”’ 

“ That he would be instantly cast off by a rela- 
tive from whom he has great expectations. 
What right have I to ruin his prospects in life ? 
The moment he comes into the business, all is to 
be made known—our boy acknowledged, and 
our marriage declared.” 

** Mary!” cried Frank Welland, “ it is no lon- 
ger possible for me to doubt that the villain who 
has all but brought you to a death of shame, is 


tised upon her, poor Mary refused to be com- 
forted. One moment, she burst into invectives 
against her seducer, threatening to set off for 
London and bring his villanies to light—the 
next, she seemed to shrink from the contempla- 


inflict upon the worthless being so steadfastly be- 


| loved ; and finding, from young Welland, that he 
was about to visit London to wind up his com- 


mercial affairs and dispose of his business, pre- 
paratory to retiring to Falkstone for the remait- 
der of his days, she placed her cause in his 
hands, charging him to claim back from William 
Harding the pledge of a now withered affection, 
and engage, on her part, to institute no proceed- 
ings against him, in consideration of his consent- 
ing to give her back the child. 

Her commission was more than fulfilled by the 
young farmer. Armed with all the sternness of 
righteous indignation, he proceeded to the house 
of feasting, over whose front the name of the 
happy bridegroom was now triumphantly inscribed 





‘upon her and her mother.” 


in letters of gold ; and, having refused the hand 
extended towards him, in friendly greeting, by 
young Harding, repeated, word by word, the 
adjurations of the unfortunate daughter of 
Neighbour Gray. 

«Hush, hush !—speak lower, I entreat you,” 
said the delinquent, turning pale as death at the 
mere mention of Mary’s name, “ I can explain 
everything ; I can” 

«You can explain nothing /” replied Welland, 
with firmness. “ You have acted like a scoundrel; 
and your guilt will only be increased by the 
denial. I know not how far your proceedings 
may have brought you within reach of the crimi- 
nal justice of the country; but this I know, 
that, in spite of all your prosperity, all your 
pride, this thriving business of yours would fall 
away to nothing, were I to proclaim what you 
have done, and what you have hazarded to do.” 

“Welland, my dear Welland !” faltered Hard- 
ing, going anxiously to the door of the room in 
which they were standing, to ascertain that the 
listening ears of Gabriel Wilkinson were not on 
the watch. ‘For old friendship’s sake, be mer- 
ciful !—dictate your own terms—I am willing 
tu do to Mary Gray all the justice still in my 
power. I will make a comfortable settlement 





“Neither her mother nor she would stoop to 
receive a shilling at your hands,” replied Frank, 
with contempt. “ All this poor girl asks of you 
is possession of her child.” 

“And that is the sole request beyond my 
power to grant,” replied Harding. ‘* The boy 
died within ten days of removal from his mother. 
I can give you the certificate of his burial.” 

Another forged certificate?” demanded Wel- 
land, with a scornful smile. 

“No, on my honour !” 

Your honour!” 

“On my word as a man and a Christian. 
Here it is,” he continued, having unlocked and 
taken from his bureau a paper, which Welland 
recognised asin proper form. ‘ Take it downto 
Mary. Set her mind at rest on that point. Make 
my peace with her, as far as peace is possible ; 
“nd, whenever she will accept assistance at my 
hands, you shall dictate the settlement to be 
made upon her.” 

“I shall; but it will never proceed from funds 
of yours,” replied Welland, impatiently. ** There 
is but one concession I require of you—namely, 
“written engagement to attempt, on no future 
*eeasion, Or on whatever pretext, any further 
‘ommunication with the family of Neighbour 
Gray,” ° 

“That is easily granted,” replied Harding, 
readily taking up his pen to comply with the 
cemand, in hopes that compliance would rid him 
of the company of his dangerous visiter. ‘* Here 
's ny attestation, which you may sign as witness, 
though | cannot exactly perceive what interest 
you have in such an agreement.” 

It was not to the culprit before him that Wel- 





land felt bound to enter into explanations. It | 
Wes by the Lumble hearthside of Neighbour Gray, 
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that the young farmer unfolded, for the first 
time, to the weeping Mary, his desire to make 
her his wife; a match that would not only secure 
her happiness for life, but, in a great measure, 
procure her vindication in the eyes of the world, 
and at the expense of his own character. Those 
who were aware of Frank Wellands inability to 
declare Mary his wife during the lifetime of his 
uncle, would attribute to him the evil that had 
befallen her, and the suspicions to which she had 
been on the point of falling a victim. 

But, to the grief of Frank and the amazement 
of Neighbour Gray, Mary was inexorable. She 
was not going to carry shame, she said, into any 
honest man’s homestead. Nor could even the 
utmost eloquence of Welland convince her of 
the authenticity of the certificate he had brought 
from London. Mary felt how grievously she had 
been already misled by her want of scholarship ; 
and, once deceived, could not bring herself to 
believe that the paltry slip of paper was anything 
better than a new feint to impose upon her 
The mother—the young mother—was yearning 
in her heart. ‘The first cry of her infant had 
sounded in her ears only to be silenced for ever ; 
and, though now proved a child of shame, she 
felt that, if only permitted to fold her little son 
to her breast, all would be atuned—all might be 
forgotten: her withered youth, her blighted 
fame, her broken heart. Even the fixed sadness 
of her mother’s venerable countenance would be 
dispelled, after bestowing her benediction upon 
the precious child of her precious Mary. 

Again and again—sometimes with entreaties, 
sometimes with chiding—did Welland labour to 
undeceive her. He resigned his own views, he 
forgot his own passion, while striving to restore 
the composure of the unhappy girl. But the 
more earnestly he protested, the more convinced 
was Mary that he was bent on persuading her of 
the death of the babe, in order that, finding her- 
self alone in the world, she might consent to 
become his wife, and resign all recollection of 
the past. She slept not by night, she rested not 
by day. Had it not been for the friendly aid of 
Farmer Welland, Neighbour Gray must have 
come to want ; for the old woman was no longer 
able, nor her daughter willing to work. A spirit 
of restlessness, induced by her misfortunes, and 
almost amounting to insanity, seemed to have 
taken possession of poor Mary. 

Unable to address a letter of appeal to her 
persecutor, and faithful to her resolution of con- 
fiding the secret so momentous to William’s 
welfare to no other living soul, the devoted 
girl set about learning to write; and, in the 
course of a few months, so far aecomplished 
her object as to be able to frame a petition to 
Harding, embodying the requests already con- 
veyed through the hands of Francis Welland. 
But, after all her patience, all her cares, all her 
labours, her letter was in a few days returned to 
her without a syllable of reply. Such was Wil. 
liam Harding’s mode of fulfilling the written 
engagement into which he had entered with his 


friend, 
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Two years had now elapsed since his marriage ; 
and, though many men might have felt the evil 
to which his misdoings had given rise, a draw- 
back upon their happiness, nothing could exceed 
the triumphant pride of William Harding. 
Sophia had already made him the father of a 
boy, upon whom, at his birth, the grandfather 
settled a sum of £10,000; and, to complete his 
satisfaction, Welland, the only individual in 
London cognizant of his guilt, had retired for 
life into a remote county. Harding was now a 
Common-Councilman, with a prospect of civic 
honours ; pending which accession of importance, 
he gratified his vanity by the re-ndornment and 
extension of his premises in Cheapside. His 
shining, French-varnished mahogany counters ; 
the large looking-glasses advantageously dis- 
posed for the reflection of light; the arabesque 
yarlands adorning the pannels of the shop; the 
ormolu sconces, emitting long tongues of lucent 
gas—all was arranged according to the most 
approved form of modern luxury. And the rich 
India shawls, and silks of Lyons manufacture, 
were disposed in folds and draperies, imparting 
to the place the air of a lady’s boudoir rather 
than of a shop in Cheapside; while vases of 
enamelled Nankin porcelain, birds of Paradise, 
and pagodas of carved ivory or filigree, were 
interposed mereeries, after the 
fashion of an India warehouse. Ofthis exhibition 
of taste and splendour, William Harding was 
vastly proud; and, when the old gentleman drove 
in, once or twice a week, from his villa at Cam- 
berwell, to dine with the young couple, and 
admire the progress of his grandson, although he 


among his 


wis apt to jeer and banter his successor upon his 
tendency to parade, he was, at heart, pleased to 
perceive that his son-in-law marched with the 
times, and had spirit to adventure further than 
himself. The business was daily, hourly rising 
in importance. Harding & Co. realized more 
in six months than John Harding alone in 
twelve: nor could the old gentleman retrain 
from pointing out occasionally to Gabriel Wil- 
kinson, as he passed through the shop, how many 
sources of profit had been neglected in his time, 
and how much of present prosperity was owing 
to the sharp head and high character of his son- 
in-law. William would come to be churchwarden 
of the parish—W illiam would come to be Alder- 
man— William might come to be Lord Mayor— 
William would, at all events, come into possession 
of the sixty-five thousand pounds amassed by his 
father-in-law ; Sophy was the happiest of wives 
—the boy a princely child :—had not old John 
Harding cause to applaud his choice of a son, 
and William the price he had set upon an unble- 
mished reputation ? 

The only drawback on his satisfaction, was a 
degree of incompatibility of temper with his 
flighty wife. Mrs Harding, so far from possess- 
ing the gentleness and devotedness of his once 
idolized Mary, was a young woman of haughty 
spirit, educated at a third-rate boarding-school, 
in considerable admiration of her own heiress-ship. 
She knew the prosperity of her husband to ema- 
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nate solely from herself, and made use of th. 
argument, on all occasions, to enforce her claims 
to consideration and indulgence. She was alike 
jealous of her husband's attention to his business, 
in preference to herself, and jealous of her hus- 
band’s influence over her father as superior to 
her own. She was often fretful, always imperi- 
ous. But William felt that, for the present, it 
was desirable to bear all with submission ; it was 
necessary, till the death of old Harding, to main- 
tain, in the eves of his father-in-law, the reputa- 
tion of the best of husbands. 

One day, as the old gentleman was enjoying, 
in his daughter’s drawing-room, the basin of 
smoking soup which William always took care 
to have in readiness for his visits, a sort of scuffle 
was heard at the door—an altercation between 
William and the nurse, who was for pushing into 
the room with the child. “I don’t care, sir,” 
reached the ears of Mrs Harding and her father, 
‘T know that woman will end with doing Master 
John a mischief, She shan’t touch the child 
whilst he’s in my care. I choose to go to my 
Missus”’ 

“Come in, nurse—come in!” cried Sophy, 
advancing towards the door; but the sovereign, 
silently slipped, by William, into nurse’s hand, 
had produced a total confusion of ideas in the 
woman's mind. When interrogated by “ Missus,” 
she knew nothing—ecould remember nothing; 
and flattered herself she had succeeded in per- 
suading the jealous woman that her ears had de- 
ceived her. 

But Sophia was too shrewd to be so imposed 
on. She had always secretly resented William's 





| coldness as a suitor and indifference as a hus- 


band, and now so perseveringly addressed her 
questions to Gabriel Wilkinson, concerning the 
disturbance which had driven the nurse and child 
from the shop into the drawing-room, as at length: 
to elicit that a young woman, in deep mourning, 
having considerable remains of beauty, had more 
than once pursued the nurse and child into the 
house—claimed the boy as her own—upbraided 
William Harding, in presence of his shopmen 
and customers—and only been driven at length 
from the place, by threats of sending for peace- 
officers. 

“The young woman is evidently out of her 
mind,” observed Wilkinson, watching the effect 
of his communications. ‘* But the tender way 
in which she appeals to her dear William, and 
the earnestness with which she insists upon get- 
ting possession of the little boy, are truly alarm- 
ing; for, I fear, they have been already the 
means of raising reports in the neighbourhood 
disadvantageous to Mr Harding. Twice the 
vehemence of her outcries has attracted a mob 
round the shop-door; and I can perceive officious 
people, as they pass, pointing to the house as the 
scene of a mysterious occurrence.” 

“ And have you not been able to discover the 
girl’s name?” demanded Sophia, her heart flut- 
tering with agitation. 

“No, ma’am. It was no business of mine. 
But I think I have heard Mr Harding addres* 








her as ‘Mary.’ I fancy it is some acquaintance 
from the country.” 

This hint was enough for the petulant Sophia. 
Much as she had before affected to despise the 
shop, she was now constantly visiting William at 
his counter, with his boy in her arms; nay, 
would even stand with him at the door, on pre- 
tence of amusing the child with the carriages 
passing by. Harding, meanwhile, was on thorns. 
Significant smiles passed between his envious 
shopmen, Wilkinson and Clark, when they saw 
their master, in his uneasiness, bringing duwn to 
his customers plush for velvet, or china crape 
for aérophane. But, at length, Sophia’s ma- 
neuvres succeeded: she obtained an interview 
with ** Mary.” 

For it was, indeed, Mary Gray—Mary, care- 
crazed and friendless ; who, having paid the last 
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duties to her mother, and realized a small sum — 
hy the sale of her cottage and effects, had re- | 
paired to London on pretext of seeking a situa-_ 


tion, but, in reality, on the frantic errand of 
persuading William Harding to give up her child. 
Her mind was more than ever bewildered by 
delusions ; and, having readily found her way to 
the residence of the splendid mercer, she could 
not dispussess herself of the idea that the beau- 
tiful boy she saw laughing and crowing in his 
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lavished upon him. He was accused by Sophy 
of having redeemed himself from beggary by a 
marriage with herself, to the ruin of some un- 
happy creature sacrificed to his interests; and 
she informed him that she had already addressed a 
letter to her father, acquainting him with her 
discoveries, and imploring him to fetch her away 
from the city the following day. Overwhelmed 
by the prospect of a breach with his father-in- 
law, Harding exerted himself to the utmost to 
‘“put the best face on the matter,” taxing his 
wife with injustice in giving ear to the inco- 
herences of one who was either a maniac or a 
person suborned to bring false accusations against 
an innocent man, By the time tea was nearly 
over, he had so far recovered his influence over 
the mind of the indignant Sophy as to be per 
mitted to sit beside her on the sofa, and obtaiu 
a remote prospect of reconciliation. 

But Mary Gray—who, though expelled with 
rough entreatment that morning from the thres- 
hold of her once loved William, felt that she had 
obtained an advantage in being permitted to 


approach the child whom her disordered intellects 


nurse’s arms, in a shop inscribed with the name | 
_ confraternity, busily engaged in making entries 
_and folding up the rich cachemere and Ternan 
“Give him to me!” cried she, rushing into | 


of * William Harding,” could be no other than 
the one of whom she was in search. 


the shop on the memorable afternoon Sophia was 
lying in wait for her. ‘“ He is mine—he is my 


child; and William will tell you that he was | 
married to me before he ever saw your face! | 
_and interrupting their tete-a-tete with outeries 


But | do not ask for William—I do not want 


William—IJ want the child—I want our son— | 


our bov ie 
‘Put her quietly out,” said Harding, in an 


under tone to Gabriel Wilkinson ; “ the poor | 
creature is evidently mad.” But the paleness | 


overspreading his own features, and the falter- | 


ny of his voice as he spoke, bore testimony to 
liis secret terrors, 

‘ Do not hurt her—she seems quite harmless,” 
cried Sophia, interfering, as Wilkinson was about 


to obey the directions of his master. “ Do you | 


Want anything here, young womanf” she con- 
tinued, addressing Mary Gray. 

‘I want my child!” replied Mary, more 
gently, on finding herself addressed in a tone of 
gentleness. ‘ William Harding took it from me 
the moment it was born, promising I should have 
itagain when he was able to acknowledge our 
marriave. And now,though you see how dearly 
he loves it, and how finely it is dressed, he keeps 
‘t trom me on pretence that it is dead and 
buried!” And she attempted, with so much 
vehemence, to snatch the babe from the arms of 
its mother, that Sophia, terrified in her turn, 
Was glad to escape into the interior of the 
house. 

The rest of that day was anything but a day 
of peace to William. All that female exaspera- 


represented to her as her own—was still lurking 
near the shop; and, when the business of the 
day was ended, and, by the light of the blazing 
vas gleaming through the transparent plate 
glass, she discerned Clark, Wilkinson, and their 


shawls, she made a sudden dart across the shop, 
towards the door through which she had seen 
Sophia disappear in the morning. in another 
moment, she was in the drawing-room, contront- 
ine, with frantic gestures, the husband and wife, 


for her child—her boy. 

* Hleis dead, Mary,” cried Wiliiam Harding, 
startled out of all self-possession by her sudden 
reay pearance. ‘‘ You have seen the certificate 
of his burial. You well Anow that he is dead.” 

‘* Then you have murdered him. I accuse you 
of having murdered him!” exclaimed the poor 
girl, her face livid with excitement. “ You tried 


| hard to betray me to the gallows, in hopes of 


tion could put forth in the way of reproach, was | 


getting rid of me. I tell you, William Harding, 
you tried to make away with me; and, now, you 
have made away with your poor, blessed, inny 
cent, smiling babe, What have you done with 
it, madam ?—where have you put it ?” she cried, 
making a wild rush towards the now shrieking 
Sophia, which was parried by the agitated hus- 
band; and, as they were struggling together, 


the young men below, alarmed by the screams of 


Mrs Harding, hurried up stairs. The window 
was thrown up, and the police called in. Ere 
they made their appearance, Mary, exhausted by 
her efforts, and the disease by which they were 
excited, had fallen on the floor in a fit—her lips 
covered with foam, and her eyes starting from 
their orbits. 

“Take her away! take her away!” shrieked 
Mrs Harding, as the policemen entered; while 
her husband remained speechless with consterna- 
tion. 
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<“‘She is mad, I fancy,” observed one of the | 


shopmen, in explanation. 

“‘ More likely drunk,” replied the police-men, 
to whom such incidents were familiar. 

« Drunk and disorderly,” added Clark, after 
representing to the police-men, the strange intru- 
sion of the offender, whom he proceeded to give 


in charge, with a view of putting an end to the | 


dilemma of his employer. 
“J warrant you a few hours in the station- 
house will bring the lady to herself,” replied the 


man. And the still senseless Mary was, accord- | 


ingly, borne off, conveyed to the station-house, 
and locked into a damp cell till morning. W/il- 
liam Harding had no leisure for the consideration 
of her sufferings—Sophia’s hysterics were quite 
as much, just then, as he could manage. 

Two hours afterwards, just as the house was 
closed for the night, a knock was heard, followed 
by the voice of a stranger, insisting on an imme- 
diate interview with Mr Harding. It was Wel- 


land, who, having followed the unfortunate | 
daughter of Neighbour Gray to town, had only | 


that afternoon traced out her lodgings, and, 
alarmed by her absence, and conjecturing whither 
the wanderings of the poor maniac had been 
directed, was come to demand tidings of the un- 
happy girl. William would, perhaps, have fol- 
lowed up his system of deception, by denying all 
knowledge of her, had not the very servants of 
the house already admitted to the visiter, that a 
young woman, out of her mind, had, in truth, 
been there, and, having bred disturbances in the 
family, been committed to the nearest police 
station. 

Frank Welland did not waste a moment in 
appealing to the conscience of his former friend. 
Hastening eagerly to the station-house, by dint 
of a considerable bribe, he obtained immediate 
access to the prisoner. 

‘She be som’ere her’abouts. But the young 
woman war blind drunk when shut in for the 
night,” observed the constable, lowering his 
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lantern to the floor of the cell on which Mary 
Gray was lying. ‘“ She war obstropulous when 
we took her into custody ; but she do seem quiet 
enough now.” 

And quiet enough she was, when Frank, with 
streaming eyes, bent over her body. Mary was 
dead! Yes, dead !—still warm, but quite dead. 

“There didn’t seem no good in sending for 4 
doctor,” observed the policeman, in self-extenua- 
tion. ‘She war given in charge as drunk and 
disorderly. How was we to know as she war in 
a fitr”’ 

“Given in charge!—by whom ?” faltered 
Welland. 

‘By a respectable householder, Mr William 
Harding of Cheapside. There ben’t a gemman 
of higher character in the whole parish.” 

The unfortunate daughter of Neighbour Gray 
was laid decently in the grave by him over whose 
infaney the good woman had watched so kindly ; 
but the prosperity, to the acquirement of which 
William Harding had sacrificed so largely, did 
not long outlast that sad event. The wrongs of 
poor Mary were avenged by the vindictive Sophia, 
who, till her father’s death, remained his inmate, 
and, by her representations of the worthlessness 
of her husband, obtained the sole and separate 
control over the property left behind by old 
Harding. 

No one pitied the delinquent—no one stood 
his friend. His gorgeous shop became deserted ; 
and the failing business was, at length, made 
over, for a trifling consideration, to a new firm, 
Messrs Wilkinson & Clark. The ruined man, 
true to the last to his false principles, instead of 
attributing to his misdoings the failure of his 
worldly prosperity, bewailed only his loss of 
reputation. ‘IT had no chance of getting over 
such a stroke of ill-luek,” was his constant ex- 
clamation. ‘* Knowledge of business is a fine 
thing ; but my case is a plain proof that, in trade, 
the one thing needful is Cuaractrer !” 


HIGHLAND BIOGRAPHY.—NO. I. 
BY DAVID VEDDER. 


AULD Dugald M’Donald—ye'll scarcely beliewt— 
Was ance a wee tot on the knee o’ his mither; 
An’ a’ the guid crones i’ the clachan perceiv'd 
Him as like to his dad as ae pea’s till anither. 
His hair was as red as a sunbeam in mist; 
His face was a’ freckled; his nose it was sina’ like; 
His bonny wee mou’ had a trifle o° twist, 
Remarkably fitted for lisping the Gaelic. 


Deaf Janet, the spaewife, she munted her specs, 
Aw glower'd like a hawk i’ the loof o° the callan’; 
An’ Dominie Dhu, in a fit 0 the freaks, 
Spak o° stars an’ conjunctions to Rory M'Allan. 
For Dominie Dhu had ta’en note o° the stars, 
An’ Rory M’Allan had studied the planets; 
An’ though their opinions were whiles at the wars, 
They coost up their noses an’ scouted auld Janet's. 


M'Lauchlan, the priest, wi’ his weel-shaven crown— 
Whase father was shot at Drummossie wi’ Charlie— 
He whuppit a book frae the sleeve o° his gown, 
An’ cross*d him, an’ sain‘’d him, an’ kirsen’d him 
fairly. 





Mair joy in ae family scarcely could be, 

Frae green Aberfoyle to the borders o’ Buchan ; 
Sae Ranald shool’d out, in the shape o’ a fee, 

A weel-hoarded guinea frae out o° his spleuchan. 


Now gentle an’ semple they emptied the horn— 
Even matrons an’ maidens they werena above it; 
For wee Dugald’s sire was a gentleman born, 
Being ninety-sixth cousin to Fraser o° Lovat. 
A fig for sic tipple as sherry or port, 
It’s no worth a snuff frae a Highlandman’s mill— 
What raises Ais soul to the regions o° sport, 
Is double strong usquabae het frae the still! 


So they drank an’ they sang like the sons o’ Apollo, 
For frolic an’ fun they got riper and riper ; 

But at drinking, the callant wha beat them a’ hollow 
Was Evan, the Laird o’ M’Allister’s piper ; 

For he drank an’ he play'd, an’ he play'd an’ he drank; 
Aun’ his pipea they were buskit wi’ ribbons a’ o'er; 

An’ I dare to be sworn, for a man o* his rank, 

He !aid in a steck for a towmond an’ more! 
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The lang winter nicht flitted by like a dream ; 
They felt themsel’s queer, but they wistna what ail'd 
them ; 
Till the sun frae the lift shone on mountain and stream, 
An’ cam’ down through the lum an’ the window, an’ 
skail’d them. 
M'Lauchlan he steadily munted his beast— 
For his reverence was bound on a mission to Forres ; 
But, ere he departed, the kind-hearted priest, 
He gae them his blessing, an’ drank doch an doris. 


A truce with his nonage—that task I resign; 
Young Dugald M’Donald’s deserves not a stanza ; 
Snffice it to say, he grew tall as a pine, 
And stout as the heiress of regal Braganza. 
He was proud as a peacock, a stranger to fear, 
He was strong 28 @ garron, and fleet as a hound 3 
And for spearin’ a sawmont or stalking a deer, 
There wasna his maik in six parishes round. 


But nacthing like learnin’ wad enter his skull ; 
The dominie grat that his mind was “ obtuse ;” 
He knew not a B frae the foot of a bull, 
Nor ever could master his P’s and his Q’s. 
if dullness is bliss, “tis in vain to be wise— 
So Dugald exultingly swore by St George, 
«If she couldna for learnin’ optain ta pyva prize, 
She wadna pe panished nor hang’d for a forge.” 


He sorn’d on the tacksmen, he poach’d frae the laird, 
He rifled the doo-cot, an’ plundered the stream ; 
An’ whiles a bit ewe or a lamb disappeared, 
But the corbie or eagle they aye gat the blame, 
At markets he aye made a shift to get fu’, 
Wi’ wonderfu’ combative powers he was gifted ; 
But, ae weary night, the poor dominie’s cow— 
The pet o’ the bairnies—alas! she was /ifted. 


Frae shielin’ to shielin’, through clachan an’ toun, 
The tidin’s flew swift as the auld fiery corse ; 
They thought on M’Donald, the lang-fingered loon, 
An’ the saddle for ance set upon the right horse. 
The clan in a crack was his foe toa man; 
The grey-headed patriarchs sairly misca’ed him, 
Sae he took to his heels like a sleuth hound, an’ ran, 
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An ingot, a cross, or a braw diamond ring— 
A chain, or a star, or a gowden repeater—— 
A brooch, or a locket, awa he wad bring, 
An’ mair than a poet cen hitch in his metre, 
Nae matter, he held up his head wi” the best, 
An’ calmly submitted to every restriction ; 
For brawlie he kenned he had feather’d his nest, 
An’ that was a comfort in every affliction. 


_ Thus Dugald industriously fill’d his pock neuk, 


_ For the bounds o’ the parish were owre het to haud | 


him. 


An’ down to the Lowlands the land-lowper hied ; 

He ne’er coost the glance o” his ee owre his shouther ; 
But gallop’d full three Scottish ells at a stride, 

An’ thought upon bay’nets, an’ bullets, an’ pouther. 
In svoth, but the uppermost thought iu his mind 

Was Hangie, the drap, an’ the horrible fa’ ; 
sae he flew to a sergeant, as fleet as the wind, 

An’ listed at ance i’ the auld Forty-Twa. 


An’ there he got rations an’ fightin’ galore, 

Where bayonets clash’d, an’ where ordnance thun- 
der'd; 

He aye was the first an’ the last i’ the splore, 
An’ mony a weel-stickit Frenchman he plunder’d. 

A skirmish was a’ very weel in its way ; 

But a battle afforded him unalloy’d pleasure ; 

Vor he prowl’d ’mang the slain at the close o’ the day, ; 
An’ rifled their sporrans an’ spleuchans at leisure. 


But valour oozed out at each pore in his skin ; 
So he wearied to beat his claymore to a heuk, 
An’ back to the mountains o’ Scotland to win. 
“ Let them rush on ta bagnets, an’ slash at ta French 
Let them munt ta fell breach while ta cannons are 
roarin’— 
Let them stan’ to ta knees amang glaur in ta trench, 
Wha haena a plack i* the neuk o’ their sporran— 
“I'm aff.’’ A tremendous hurricane blew—— 
Ye wad thought auld Sathan was rulin’ the roast; 
Sae he took a gowd piece frae the sole o° Lis shoe, 
To bribe the poor sentry, an’ ran to the coast. 
An’, lang afore daylight, the fortunate dog, 
Was safely on board o’ a three-lugged bikker ;* 
Wha was bound to Lochalsh an’ Lochaber incog, 
Pang fu’ o° guid tea, an’ tobacco, an’ liquor, 


In Albyn he landed in less than a week, 
An’ vow but his heart was as light as a feather ; 
When his nose was saluted wi’ Highland peat reek, 
He loupit an’ dane’d like a cowt on the heather, 
But, sly as a fumart, he travelled to Lorn, 
Twice sixty miles south frae his ain native glen ; 
Ca’d in at the change house an’ took a guid horn, 
An’ tauld them his name it was Dugald M’Lean. 


The mistress was gaucy, an’ ance had been young, 
A widow she ’d been for a year an’ a day ; 
An’ Dugald he fleeched wi’ a traveller's tongue ; 
For while it was summer he meant to mak’ hay. 
The courtin’ was done in a fortnight at maist, 
The breach had been made, an’ the fortress was carried, 
Sae he hurried a boat to Lismore for the priest, 
Wha caw’ in a crack, an’ the twasome were married. 


In six months he awoke frae his dream wi’ a stairt, 
The minions o’ justice an’ law cried—“ Remember !” 


| An’ bills shower’d around him frae every airt, 


As thick as the snaw-tlakes i’ gloomy December.” 
He paid frae his ill-gotten gear as he might, 
Till his siller was gane, an’ his credit was coupit ; 
An’ now fell upon him the finishin’ blight— 
The hail o’ his stock an’ his steadin’ were roupit! 
EK xpeli'd frae his hame, owre the country a ranger, 
An’ beggar’d in conscience, an’ credit, an’ cunyie, 
He seeks his bit piece frae the hand o’ the stranger, 
A heart-broken, haggard, an’ puir gaberlunyie. 
MORAL. 
Reader, if honesty you lack, 
This wholesome truth I tell ye— 
The gear that’s won owre Satan’s back 
Is spent beneath his belly. 
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® Bikker,or Bukker, the Highland name for a smuggler, probably 
Buccapeer, 


a corruption of 
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FRENCH EXPEDITION TO CONSTANTINE, AND FRENCH SCHEMES 
OF COLONIZATION.*® 


Tur defeat of the French expedition to Con- 
‘tantine was a surprise to the public. It was 


| qualities, and their high civilization, there is not, 
_ in truth, any European people so little qualified 


hot so to us; nor ought it to have been to any | 


om who reflects upon the repeated and invari- 
«ble failures of the French in their attempts to 


conquer and colonize barbarous or semi-barbareus | 


‘ountries. With all their courage, their many 


military virtues, their many agreeable personal 
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Voyage dans la Regence d’Algier, par Rozet. 1851, 
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for such undertakings. In the management of a 
conquered people, they have no suppleness— 
everything is measured by a French standard ; 
and, as colonists, they lack practice, industry, 
perseverance, and enterprise. ‘There is some- 
thing,” says Mr Hazlitt, “in the tone of French 
assumption and defiance, peculiarly = to 
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FRENCH EXPEDITION TO CONSTANTINE, 


other nativas. We can bear pride in a superior, | never could contrive to organize a decent batta. 


for there is something serious and dignified in 
it; but self-conceit jars through every fibre of 
the framie. French impertinence has perhaps 
done more than the horrors of the Revolution or 
Buonaparte’s strides to power, to rivet the chains 
of Europe. 
their enemies which whetted so many daggers 
against them, more than any other given cause, 
and which, till they get rid of it, will never allow 
them to be respected in adversity nor safe in 
the lap of conquest.” 

Without referring totheir European failures— 
in Spain, Portugal, and Russia—let the reader 
take, along with us,a glance at the attempts made 
by them in the other quarters of the world, and 
we think he will be satisfied of the truth and 
accuracy Of our assertion, The most successful 
attempts of the French were made in America. 
There they had little to struggle against but the 
soil and the elements; for European rivalry was 
common to them and to others; and the wretched 
savages, as usual, gave way before them, afford. 
ing almost as little resistance to their progress 
iis the pine trees or the bisons of the forest. In 
Canada, after 150 years of colonization, the 
colonists amounted to but 70,000—an amiable, 


It was that air of making light of | 


lion of Sepoys. The English Sepoys, officereg 
by Englishmen, beat the French Sepoys, ofj- 
cered by Frenchmen, wherever they met them, 
We have at present an army of 150,000 Sepoys, 
well armed, well clothed, and punctually paid; 
and this is, in reality, the chief instrument hy 
which we maintain dominion over a huadred 
millions of people. Even if the French had had 
no rivals in India, we are clearly of opinion that 
their want of temper, impetuosity, and defect of 
tact, would have rendered it impossible for them 
The writer 
whom we have already quoted, we think, has 
satisfactorily explained the difference between 
the English and Freneh character in so far ag 
respects practical questions of this nature:~— 
“The English understanding, so to speak,” says 


ever to have organized such a body. 


he, “even from a certain slowness and hebetude, 


but a feeble and unenterprising race, who car-— 


ried with them the preposterous and = incom- 
patible feudal institutions of Europe, and 
the manners of the reign of Louis XIV., to 
the unoccupied lands of the New World, and 
preserved them there unchanged as long as they 
were under French dominion, In Louisiana, 
with afar better soil, and a more genial climate, 
and superior local advantages, they were not 
jaore successful, The prosperity of this country 
dates from its cession, in the first year of the 
present century, to its present possessors, of the 
Saxon The whole territory in 1s01 did 
not contain 100,000 inhabitants ;— by 


race, 
perhaps 


runs less into fine distinetions, and is less liable 
to be led away by a variety of minor considera- 
tions, which it has not the art to magnify at 
pleasure into metters of importance ; it sees and 
attends only to the principal point, the one thing 
needful; and, therefore, in cases of critical emer- 
gency and urgent necessity, possesses a sounder 
practical judgment than the French, which flut- 
ters about an object, and is distracted by a mul- 
tiplicity of shifting and insignificant views of the 
sume thing. For the same reason, the English 
are as inferior to the French in diplomacy as 
they are superior to them in downright action; 
because there the essential business is not to feel 
the real home truth, but to disguise it and draw off 
attention from it by fifty evasions and verbal 
The predominant feature of the Eng. 
lish is a certain honesty or sincerity of feeling 
which makes them dupes, but accompanied with 


CXCUS@S. 


_a steadiness of purpose, and a proportion in their 


eflorts to their sense of the importance of the 


/ occasion, which does not allow them to be willing 


the American census of 1830, it contained above | 
350,000—now probably increased to half a mil- | 
the understanding ; when a Frenchman, on the 


lion. All French America, when the Anglo- 
American revolution commenced, did not con- 
tain 100,000 inhabitants. The British colonists, 
at that moment, although founded at about the 
same period, and, when founded, receiving less 
active assistance from the mother country, 
umounted to twenty times the number, vastly 
superior in knowledge, love of liberty, enter- 
prise, and wealth. 

Let us next turn to India. 
the English met here, at least, upon terms of 
perfect equality—indeed, for that matter, the 
advantage was in favour of the French, for they 
had anticipated the English in the establishment 


sess Egypt. 


The French and | 


ones. The Englishman’s head is essentially me- 
chanical, and his will acts upon the decision of 


contrary, has to act from foresight and combina- 
tion, he forgets the end in the means, and is 
either rash and flighty or formal and pedantic.” 

The French for fifty years had sighed to pos- 
Their imagination was charmed 
with the reputation of its ancient and modern 
fertility. They fancied they had only to conquer 
it, tolet in an inexhaustible stream of wealth upon 
France. They thought, besides, that it was the 
sure stepping-stone to India, to the destruction of 


the English power there ; and, consequently, to 


of political influence and territerial acquisition. | 
the sea—that the commerce of Egypt could not 


They cannot be said to have wanted leaders ; fo: 


Labourdonnais, Dupleix, and De Bussy were at | 


Jeast equal to Lawrence, Clive, and Hastings. 
They were, notwithstanding, beaten completely 
vut of the field, by the dogged perseverance and 
superior discretion of their rivals. The French, 
in India, offended the religious and national pre- 


the pouring into the lapof France, the vaunted but 
the imaginary wealth of the East. They never 
considered that they had not the command of 


be theirs without it—that Egypt was already 
peopled with two millions of men—that there 
was a warlike militia of Mamelukes and Turks 
difficult to subdue, and that, even if the country 
were conquered, they never could maintain the 
tranquil possession of it, as it was almost every 


judices of their subjects and of theirallies, They | where surrounded by sands and deserts, the 
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abode of wandering and warlike Arabs, whose 
easy incursions would make the possession not 
worth maintaining. The conquest was, notwith- 
standing, resolved upon, and the scheme was even 
a personal favourite with the greatest military 
genius of ancient or modern times. At the head 
of 40,000 men, of perhaps the finest troops that 
the world ever saw, he persevered personally in 
the attempt for a whole year. The Turks and 
the Arabs, in the field, were but a mere rabble, 
yxhom he routed wherever he met them; but a 
paltry fortress on the coast of Syria, garrisoned 
hy a few desperate Turks, was sufficient to baffle 
the genius and arrest the progress of the man 
who had, in a single campaign, destroyed three 
Austrian armies, each greater than his own. 
The attempt to make a conquest of Egypt, and 
the conduct of the invaders during a three years’ 
residence in that country, are anything but 
creditable to the political sagacity and common- 
sense of the French people. We may safely 
assert that the English and Americans would not 
have entered upon so wild a scheme at all; or, 
if they had committed themselves to it, that they 
would have accomplished the task with more wis- 
dom and discretion. 

The French are now engaged in the scheme of 
conquering and colonizing a country very much 
resembling Egypt in the nature of its inhabit- 
ants and in the character of its climate. It is, 
indeed, inferior to Egypt in fertility ; but, then, 
it is far nearer to them; for, instead of being 
two months’, it is hardly three days’ sail from the 
coast of France.* No European rival has inter- 
fered with them, as in the cases of America, 
India, and Egypt; and yet, although they have 
been at work for six long years, they have made 
wonderfuily little progress in their undertaking. 
Independent of the real defects of the French 
character in reference to foreign conquest and 
colonization, many causes of want of success are 
easily to be found in the character of the people 
«id country which they are attempting to sub- 
due and settle. This will be made obvious 
tnough by a brief sketch. The territory of 
Algiers has no definite and defencible line, 
‘xcept on the coast of the Mediterranean ; and, 
‘t War-time, even this is anything but defencible 
‘“ainst any superior naval power. ‘To the east 
and to the west, it has Tunis and Morocco ; to 
‘he south, it has the vast sandy desert of the 
“ahara, occupied by predatory and roving Arabs. 
Che ridge of the Atlas, with its branches and 
‘purs, runs east and west through the whole 
‘euntry, giving the entire region a mountainous 
or hilly character. The area of the country is 
“round numbers full 100,000 square miles,t or 
“thin one-sixth part of the extent of the United 


a 





_ * According to the French map, published at Paris 
‘0 1834, the distance from Toulon to Port Mahon is 
“venty marine leagues, and from the latter to Algiers 
* “Aty-five leagues ; making, in all, about 400 nautical 
oat or not so much as the voyage from London to 
4linburgh, with a much easier navigation. 

* See—Carte du Gouvernment d’Algier, Ac., par, J. 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; but, if 
we deduct vast marshes, sandy deserts, and sterile 
mountains, the real amount of good land will be 
found very small, and its value for cultivation 
and settlement greatly depreciated, by its being 
necessarily scattered in patches over so immense 
asurface. Theriversof Algiersrun but a short 
course, and, although some of them be valuable 
for irrigation, none are so for external naviga- 
tion, or for internal communication ; on the 
contrary, some of them, by overflowing their 
banks during the rainy season, and produ- 
cing vast marshes, instead of facilitating inter- 
course, altogether obstruct the communication, 
in that season of the year, between one por- 
tion of the country and another. Algiers is 
computed to contain two millions of inhabitants ; 
probably an over estimate. This would give 
twentyinhabitants to the sguare mile—a wretched 
amount of population for a country that has been 
occupied from the earliest ages of antiquity ; 
that had the Carthaginians, the Romans, and the 
Greeks for its masters ; and that is within a few 
hours’ sail of the most civilized nations of Europe, 
ancient and modern. Physical defects alone in 
the country itself can account for this. The 
long continuance of bad government would not 
suffice, Four hundred years of Turkish mis- 
government, did not succeed in bringing conti- 
nental or insular Greece, or any other portion of 
Turkey in Europe, to so low a condition ; their 
natural resources were sufficient to resist such a 
degradation. 

The inhabitants of Algiers consist of seven 
distinct tribes or nations ; the most numerous of 
these are the Barbers, or Kabyls, who are sup» 
posed to constitute half the population. These 
people are the descendants of the ancient Numi- 
dians ; in fact, the aborigines of the country. 
They constitute the husbandmen of the country, 
and, indeed, with the exception of the inhabit- 
ants of the towns, are the only tolerably indus- 
trious portion of the population. The Moors, so 
called by Europeans, are the inhabitants of the 
towns: they are the descendants, but the mixed 
descendants, of the more civilized Arabian con- 
querors, who conquered the Mediterranean coast 
of Africa, under the Kaliphat. We have then 
the Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, who, like the 
rest of the same race spread over Arabia, Syria, 
and Egypt, live in tents, and tend their flocks, 
and are a pest to the industrious inhabitants, as 
their ancestors were three thousand years ago. 
Then we have the Turks, few in number; some 
Jews; a few thousand negrves, in a state of 
slavery ; with, now, the Christian army and 
Christian settlers of France, attempting to con- 
quer and colonize, among this motley population 
of African or Asiatic race, of Mahomedans, Jews, 
or Pagans, speaking languages and possessing 
manners distinct from each other, and both still 
more widely different from those of their invaders. 

How can European industry flourish, or, in 
other terms, how can European colonization be 
planted in a country already strewed with thorns, 
thistles, and rank weeds of the human species— 
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dustry and civilization? It is very difficult to 
imagine that the new acquisition should flourish, 
with anything short of the extermination or the 


‘expulsion of the existing races of inhabitants ; 


and this, humanity aside, would cost such millions 
of French gold and such torrents of French blood, 
that the acquisition would unquestionably not be 


‘worth the purchase. 


It may be said, perhaps, that the people may 
be rendered civilized, industrious, and docile, 


‘through French example and discipline; and 


that, in this case, they would pay taxes which 
would not only maintain the establishments of 
the colony, but even furnish a tribute to the 
mother country. All this would suppose a change 
of manners and of habits in the people ; a change, 
or, at least, a great modification in religion ; the 
conversion of the migratory hordes of the desert, 
and of the mountaineers of the Atlas, into peace- 
able husbandmen, and artisans, and traders. Even 
then, the frontier would still be exposed to the 
predatory incursions of the immemorial free- 
hooters of the desert. Such a revolution would 
be the work, not of years, but of centuries. The 
French have been already six years in Algiers, 
and, out of its hundred thousand square miles, 
they have not fen that are free from anarchy, and 
in which a French subject can invest his capital 
with security. 

Even the conquest of the country, to say 
nothing of its peaceable settlement, has made 
but very little progress; not one half of what 
that of Egypt had made in the single year of 
Napoleon’s residence in that country. The 
French are at war with the Kabyles and the 
Arabs ; and the largest of the four provinces of 
the Regency, Constantine, has set them at utter 
defiance. The mismanagement of the French, 
even in the easiest part of their task, conquest, 
is strikingly exemplified in their recent expedi- 
tion against the capital of this province. A 
Marshal of the Empire, with a high military 
reputation, led an army of 6000 men against it. 
From his headquarters at Bona, the place is not 
an hundred miles distant ; yet he seems to have 
known little of the route ; nothing of the forti- 
fications of the place he was going to attack ; 
and nothing of the dispositions of its garrison 
and inhabitants, which, together, could not have 
amounted to less than 30,000 persons. His 
commissariat arrangements were as bad as pos- 
sible. He undertook the expedition in the end 
of November, when the low country was knee- 
deep in mud, and the high country covered with 
snow. Before the army (gallant and enthusias- 
tic at starting) had reached its point of destina- 
tion, it was in a state of complete disorganiza- 
tion. Most of its artillery was buried in the 
mud ; the soldiers were benumbed, frost-bitten, 
and heartless. 1200 effective men only could be 


brought up to the walls of the stronghold of 
Constantine ; after firing a few vain shots at 
which, the army sounded a retreat, pursued, and 
eit up, and murdered by a rabble of Bedouin 
cavalry, which, as Napoleon said of the Cossacks 
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not the promoters, but the very antipodes of in- } on the retreat from Moscow, “ would not, under 


ordinary circumstance, have pierced a com 

of voltigeurs.” It has been said that the foree 
under Marshal Clausel was not sufficiently 
strong. If that were really the case, the Mar. 
shal ought not to have undertaken the expedi. 
tion, and especially in the depth of winter, ang 
without food or tent-equipage. We are of 
opinion, however, that the army was not too 
small; and that a force of 6000 men, with a due 
proportion of artillery and cavalry, was better, 
under the circumstances, than one of three times 
the number ; and, for this plain reason, that it 
was more easily fed and moved ; that it was 
strong enough to prevent any horde of barba. 
rians from distracting its attention from a siege: 
and that, when a practicable breach was effected, 
1000 granadiers would be as efficient in storming 
it as five times the number. 

The French are, however, committed to the 
settlement and conquest of Algiers. They have 
no disposition to retire, nor, indeed, can they 
retreat with credit, or, supposing them to desire 
to hold the sea-ports only, even with safety to 
their existence in the country. They must go 
on with it; and, in the favourable seasen of the 
year, a new expedition, with more knowledge, 
must be undertaken against Constantine, which, 
we have not the least doubt, will full in the 
course of the next summer. ‘The entire terri- 
tory of Algiers must, indeed, be subjugated and 
taken military occupation of. For the latter 
purpose, an army of at least 50,000 French 
troops (double the number of British troops 
necessary to maintain dominion over the docile 
and industrious Hindoos) will be indispensable, 
independent of a native militia and auxiliaries in 
French pay. France will have to pay the charge 
of all this for many a year to come ; for the 
utmost that can be expected from local taxation, 
will be to meet the expenses of the civil esta 
blishments. 

The French, in their very ignorant thirst for 
conquest and colonization, are clearly misled by 
the example of our Indian conquests. They 
fancy that Egypt and Africa, with their rude and 
predatory tribes, are exactly like Hindostan, 
with its comparatively industrious and obedient 
inhabitants ; and they are under an impression 
that our conquests in the latter are a source of 
vast wealth and prosperity to England, Every 
Englishman of competent capacity, who has it- 
quired into this subject, knows that there is 10 
truth in such a supposition. It would, in fact, 
be telling this country many millions of money, 
if it had never possessed a square mile of terri 
tory on the Indian continent. The patromage 
of India throws a mischievous power into the 
hands of the executive, which more than cout 
terbalances the only substantial advantage We 
have derived from India—the extension of otf 
commerce; and that advantage, let it be 
served, is of little more than twenty years’ 
ing ; for, before that period, the Indian commerce 
was not a profit, but a burthen to the people of 
England; who paid more for every article, the 
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roduce of that country, than if they had re. | rest; which rest, however, must be preserved, 


ceived them indirectly through Americans ; while | 
they exported less of their own produce than the | 
Americans would have exported forthem. We | 
furnish the following brief sketch, in illustration 

of our assertion respecting our Indian conquests, 

for the advantage of our uninstructed country- | 
men, and of our yet more uninstructed neighbours 
in France. ‘The latter are in the useful habit 
of translating and inserting in one of their most 
popular periodicals, some of the leading articles 
of the English journals. We beg them to do us 
the honour, and give themselves the benefit, of 
inserting in the periodical in question, the pre- | 
sent article on Algiers, and, more especially, | 
that part of it which we are now about to give, 
describing the financial position of the English 
in reference to their Indian conquests.—We have 
in round numbers, in India, not less than one 
million and a quarter of square geographical 
miles of territory ; ninety millions of subjects ; 
and about forty millions of tributaries. The 
number of nations and tribes in this vast aggre- 
gate of human beings, as they are distinguished 
by their different languages and dialects, is cer- | 
tainly not less than forty. The very utmost of | 
the revenue derived from the taxation of ninety | 
millions of people is about twenty-one millions 
sterling, which includes not only general taxes, 
but very nearly every provincial and municipal | 
tax too. Compared to English taxation, on the | 
peace establishment, excluding local taxation, | 
this is not one-third part of the revenue yielded 
by our twenty-four millions of inhabitants, nor 
one-fourth part of what eighteen millions of 
British subjects paid during the late war. The | 
rate of taxation, per head, is about 4s. 6d. ; that 
is, little more than a French crowna-head. If | 
ninety millions of frugal, industrious, unwarlike, | 
and unresisting Hindoos, in arich country, yield | 
é revenue equal to a French crown a-head, what | 
will two millions of restless, ferocious, and ware | 
like Numidians, and wild, roving, and predatory | 
Arabs yield, in a comparatively barren country ? | 
This is the question to be answered; and the | 
answer cannot be difficult. They will most proba- | 
bly take more than can be taken from them. Their | 
contributions will be purely nominal. If they | 
were as productive as the Hindoos, and no one | 
in his senses will say that they are likely to be | 
60, they would, of course, yield something like 
twelve millions of francs ; and the French Minis- 
ter of War will be able to tell to what extent so 
paltry asum will go towards defraying the ex- 
pense of an army of fifty thousand men, or | 
even of half the number. Already, it appears 
from the correspondence between Mr Dupin and 
Marshal Clausel, that the enormous sum of 
200,000,000 of francs, or £8,000,000 sterling, have 
been squandered on the colony. But what is the 
surplus of the Anglo-Indian revenue of twenty 
millions? There is no part of the Indian terri- 
tory of England which has ever paid the expense 
of maintaining it, except the valley and delta 
of the Ganges. This has paid its own expenses, 


and contributed to cover the deficiencies of the 
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or the Gangetic provinces would be useless. Had 
the rich valley and delta of the Ganges, with its 
timid, laborious, and obsequious population, been 
sea-girt, or surrounded by an impassable wall of 
brass, it might have yielded a large tribute to 
Great Britain; but this is not the case. It is 
surrounded, in almost every direction, by people 
more warlike than its inhabitants—by predatory 
hordes, not unlike the Arabs of the desert; and 
a great army must be maintained, to protect the 
garden of India from their incursions and depre- 
dations. The civil charges of India amount to 
about eight millions; the military to nine mil- 
lions; the interest of a debt of sixty millions, to 
three millions ; and an annual tribute has, more- 
over, to be remitted to England, emounting to 
£630,000, in order to pay the dividends on Kast 
India Stock—a tribute formerly levied upon the 
tea-drinkers of England, and transferred by the 
last charter to the already tax-ridden Indians. 
A further tribute has to be remitted, for the pay- 
ment of exorbitant pensions. We have here the 
whole revenue expended, to within a few hundred 
thousand pounds. But the real truth is, that, 
while the people of India are obviously over- 


taxed, and the improvement of their condition 


hindered by such over-taxation, there is the 
utmost difficulty in making the revenue equal to 
the expenditure, or, as we express it, by an En- 
glish idiom, “to make both ends meet.” 

A silly outery has been raised, in this country, 
against the French conquest of Algiers; and our 
Foreign Secretaries have, we believe, taken the 
trouble of remonstrating against it. If our object 
had been the philanthropic one of beseeching the 
French not to waste their treasure and spill 
their blood in so profitless an enterprise, this 
would be all right enough. In a political and a 
worldly sense, nothing can be more senseless 
and impertinent. All the injury is to the French, 
who are wasting those resources upon a worthless 
object—wasting those resources which, should 
the barbarous policy of considering the two most 
civilized nations of the world as natural enemies, 
be unhappily revived, might be used to our own 
detriment. It is hardly necessary to add, that, 
in the event of war between the two countries, 


| the possession of Algiers must add to the weak- 


ness, and not tothe strength of France. It would 
inevitably fall before the party that had the com- 
mand of the ocean; and the French garrison 
would exist in Africa only to become so many 
prisoners of war in England. Most of the bene- 
fit arising from the conquest of Algiers, accrues 


| to the other nations of Europe, and perhaps the 


largest share of it to ourselves, as enjoying the 
largest share in the trade of the Mediterranean, 
which the vagabonds of the Regency had infested 
with their piracies for three centuries. The 
French, in short, are at the heavy charge of 
keeping watch and ward over a den of thieves 
and robbers, and the rest of Europe, paying nei- 
ther fee nor toll, receives nothing but benefit 
from their services. Instead, then, of snarling 
and growling at the French occupation of me 
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we ought to express our gratitude for the good | and night, in butting against their stone walls. 
offices rendered to us. But the truth is, that! We will venture to guess that his shrewder 
John Bull is a thick-skulled blockhead, who never younger brother, across the Atlantic, has never 
knows when he is well off, and who, in this in- hinted one objection against the French vecupa- 
stance, as in many others, instead of pasturing | tion of Algiers ; but, on the contrary, thankfully 


peaceably in the green fields made secure to him 
at the expense of others, employs his noddle, day 


| 


| 


taken the goods the gods and the French 
projectors have provided him. 


PRIOR’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 


Tuer story of Goldsmith’s life embodies the | of that brilliant society which figures in his 


calamities of the literary career, the pains and 
penalties of authorship, more completely than 
the adventures of any other classic English 
writer. “ Poor Goldsmith!” breathed a kindred 
and sympathizing spirit — how much enjoyment 
he has given to others ! how unhappy he was him- 
self !—he never had even the pleasure of reading his 
own works.” 
posing those delightful works, and of exercising, 
by snatches, the most expansive kindness and the 
tenderest pity that ever thrilled a poet’s bosom, 
were the sole blessings of that checkered and 
always struggling lot of literary drudgery, the 
bitterness of which he tasted to the lees. Yet 
its acrid bitterness was not able to taint the ori- 
ginal nature of the most bland and sweet-blooded 
among the sons of genius; nor had the world, 
into the turmoil of whichhe was helplessly thrown, 
power to inoculate him with its virns. With 
all his diverting or endearing foibles, and some 
of those faults which shoot the most luxuriantly 


from the warm soil of the kindly virtues, it is | 


impossible to look back upon him without tender 
ness and almost personal affection, as on one whom 
we must have loved, with or in spite of his fail 
ings. Such appear to have been the feelings of 
the most distinguished men of the circle in which 
he latterly lived. Burke and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds regarded him with the more tenderness 
for that very guilelessness of nature and amusing 
simplicity with which the former sometimes 
diverted himself; while Johnson's rough chid- 
ings and rebukes must have originated in the 
most friendly motives. He loved and appreciated 
the man so truly himself, that he was often 
heartily provoked and irritated when the sim. 
plicity of Goldsmith laid him open to the ridicule 
or contempt of persons quite incapable of either 
understanding the beauty of his genius or of his 
character. Johnson was, moreover, jealous for 
the dignity of letters, and for that Literary Order 
which his open-hearted friend was so apt to com- 
promise in mixed society, by the dangerous habit 
of thinking aloud. But Johnson, as in other 
cases, suffered no one to take liberties with Gold- 
smith, nor to depreciate his talents and manners, 
save himself; and. though notinsensible to praise, 
he was too right-hearted and acute to receive the 
homage of those who sought to pay their court 
by disparaging the genius of his literary asso- 
ciate. 

« Goldsmith, beyond question, was the general 
favourite, the amusing and easy friend, upon 
whom devolved the good-will and good-nature 


The pleasure of feeling and com- | 


poem of “ Retaliation.” The venomous strictures 
of Hawkins, who was quite incapable of under. 
standing the nature of the Irish poet, and the 
jealousy or envy felt by Boswell of a man highly 
distinguished by Dr Johnson’s regard, have, we 
think, hardly injured the memory of (roldsmith, 
The bitter-bad heart of the former has failed in 
this as in other malignant purposes ; and the 
involuntary ecandour and truth of Boswell have 
corrected the erroneous impressions he might 
otherwise have conveyed, The vindication of 
Goldsmith's memory, which Mr Prior has under. 
taken in the felicitous spirit of fervent admir. 
ation and warm indulgence, was therefore hardly 
necessary. The fondest admirers of Goldsmith's 
writings are likewise the truest judges of his 
character. No literary man has ever had the 
seamy side of his mind and his life more com. 
pletely turned out ; and who now thinks with 
harshness or severity of him— 
“Tn wit, a man—simplicity, a child ?” 
Yet Mr Prior's task, if not, in this respect, one 
of necessity, is one of delight; and, although 
his assiduous and painstaking researches, which 
occasionally sink into trifling, had added less to 
the sum of our knowledge about Goldsmith, we 
should still feel grateful. Above all, we are 
grateful for so fair an occasion of speaking of 80 
great a writer, so universal a favourite, and sé 
pure a specimen of that most pitiable being— 
the author by trade. A few months an usher, 
a few more the assistant of an apothecary, and, 
at other times, for a brief interval, attempting 
to act or ape the physician, with some humble 
patients but few fees—* poor Goldsmith,” with 
all the aspirations and sensibilities of genius, may 
be said to have lived and died with the badge 
of his melancholy vocation, the hack quill, in his 
fingers. His exquisite poems, his incomparable 
novel, and his lively plays, were but a few bril 
liant accidents in his wayward life—the wonder 
being how he found time for their composition 
from the daily drudgery to which he was co. 
demned. 

It is, however, just possible that indulgence 
may be carried to a dangerous excess in judging 
of a man whom those that knew him best loved 
the most ; so much more ingratiating is simple, i* 
tuitive gentleness and kindness of nature, tha® 
the pride of steady virtue, and the sturdiness 
self-depending intellect. Yet the greatest weak- 
nesses of that most unworldly and compassionst® 
spirit did not approach to vice ; and excessi¥® 

| confidingness, and ill-regulated, impulsive gem® 
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rosity, the worst errors of Goidsmith’s character, 
involved no suffering save to himself. His im- 
prudences lurked in his blood. All the Gold- 
emiths are reported to have been asingular race ; 
and the poet s immediateconnexions are described 
as a strange family :—‘ They rarely acted like 
other people; their hearts were always inthe right 
lace, but their heads seemed to be doing any- 
thing but what they ought.” This implied re- 
proach ought perhaps to fall heavier upon the 
world than on the Goldsmiths. They were, 
from generation to generation, a clerical family, 
living in the simplicity and hospitality which 
distinguished the rural parts of Ireland in those 
primitive days, The father, the brother, and 
the uncle of Goldsmith, have each been im- 
agined the original of his Viear of Wakefield 
and village pastor. These venerable and en- 
dearing characters were alike applicable to 
each of his relatives, 
beloved village of Lissoy, which ever lived in his 
heart; andthe manners and habitsof the Vicar’s 


family were those with which his childhood and | 


youth were familiar. Among their other failings, 
the Goldsmiths were in the habit of contracting 
early and improvident marriages—consulting in- 
clination, and totally disregarding prudence. 
The poet's father was no exception to the fa- 
mily custom. Among his other children, Oliver 
came into the world at the farm-house of Pallas- 
more in county Longford, His parents had ob. 
tained this shelter, and the lease of fifty acres 
of land, from his maternal grandmother, as a 
temporary support until better days should come. 
While the poet was still in infancy, his father 
obtained the rectory of Wilkenny-West, and 
removed co a respectable house and farm on the 
verge of the village of Lissoy, “the Deserted 
Village,” still the frequent scene of pilgrimages 
to the admirers of Goldsmith. The house is now 
aruin; but the village bears the poetical name 
of Auburn, and will live for ever in the delight- 
ful letters of the poet, although it were possible 
that his verse should be forgotten. Among the 
many minute accounts of this scene of Gold- 
smith’s early happiness, and of his tenderest 
reminiscences, which Mr Prior has collected, we 
are most pleased with the following, from the 
lips of Mr Best, an Irish clergyman :— 

Auburn is a poetical name for the village of Lissoy, in 
the county of Westmeath, barony of Kilkenny-West. 
The name of the schoolmaster was Paddy Burns. I re- 


member him well. He was, indeed, a man severe to 


view. A woman called Walsey Cruse kept the alehouse. 
* Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place." 


T have been often in the huuse. The hawthorn-bush was 
remarkably large, and stood opposite the alehouse. [ 
Was once riding with Brady, titular Bishop of Ardagh, 
when he observed to me, ** Ma foi,® Best, this huge over. 
frown bush is mightily in the way: I will order it to be 
fut down,” « What, sir!’ said I, “cut down Gold- 
“nith's hawthorn-bush, that supplies so beautiful an 
mage in <The Deserted Village!’” “Ma foi!” ex. 
Claimed the Bishop, “ is that the hawthorn-bush? Then 
red = a be sacred from the edge of the axe, and evil to 
ethane Weuls cut from it a branch!” _ 

The Irish Roman Catholic Clergy were then all edu- 


in France, and in language, and manners were often 
more French than Irish, 





| Goldsmith. 
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‘ Sweet Auburn” was his 
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At three years of age, Oliver was given in 
charge to Elizabeth Delap, a widow, and a rela- 
tive, residing in some humble capacity in his 
father's famly. This person, who afterwards 
kept a Dame's School in the village, gave an in. 
different account of the capacity of her celebrated 
pupil. Yet, dull as Oliver had been under her 
charge, this Irish gentlewoman, who long sur- 
vived him, with no wonderful inconsistency, felt 
his fame reflected back upen her “ who had 
first put a book into his hands ;” and boasted 
The Paddy Burns, the village 
schoolmaster referred to by Mr Best, 
accurate name was Thomas Byrne, was a singn- 
lar and eccentric character, who must have had 
much more influence upon the dawning mind of 
He had received a 
tion, and was intended for a schoolmaster, but 
enlisted in a horse regiment, rose by merit to 
be quarter-master, and, after serving in Spain 
through the wars of Queen Anne, returned to 
Ireland, and took up his destined vocation in 
the village of Lissoy. If Goldsmith made little 
progress in elementary learning under this mar- 
tial preceptor, he could not miss, between the 
stirring years of six and ten, to have imbibed 
lessons as influential. 

Byrne was eccentric in his habits, unsettled in dispo. 
sition, of a romantic turn, wrote poetry, was well versed 
in the fairy superstitions of the country, and, what is not 
less common in Ireland, believed implicitly in their 
truth, Tle could likewise (according to the accounts of a 
few of his scholars who were living about 1790, given to 
the Rev. Mr Hancock) translate extemporaneously Vir- 
gil’s Kclogues into Irish verse. Not the least of his 
qualifications was the art of narrating his adventures in 
& manner to fix the attention and curiosity of his neigh- 
bours; and the scene of these narratives was commonly 
the alehouse. In the school, also, when indisposed to 
teach a lesson, he would often tell a story ; and among 
the most eager listeners on such occasions was young 
Goldsmith, 

One cause of Oliver's backwardness in learn- 
ing is attributed to his fondness for those legends, 
ballads, and stories of fairies, and all manner of 
superstitions, which then, as now, formed the 
enchantment of rural Irish fire-sides. Nearly forty 
yearsafterwards, Goldsmith could delight hisinti- 
mate friends bysinging thecomic songs or theten. 
der ballads which he had picked up in his boyhood, 
Upon one occasion, he is said to have been carried 
to visit the last of the Irish bards, and one of 
the most eminent of their number—Turlogh 
©’Carolan, alias Blind Carolan. Though this 
celebrated person died when Goldsmith was not 
more than ten years old, his genius and character 
must have produced a strong impression upon 
the mind of a boy naturally imaginative. The 
Irish songs of Carolan were then as popular in 
those parts of Ireland as those of Burns are now 
among the people of Scotland; and his musical 
compositions were fully as much admired as his 
lyrics, Of the latter some beautiful specimens 
still keep their place. Goldsmith afterwards 
gave an account of this Irish Homer in a Lon- 
don periodical work, one of a half dozen to which 
he contributed at the same time, 

The small-pox, in a very severe form, caused 


young Oliver to be removed from his eccentric 
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tutor, Byrne; and he was sent to the seminary 
of a clergyman, named Campbell, at Athlone, 
to receive a classical education—some early indi- 
cations of talent having induced his family to 
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Encouraging all strotlers, caitiffs, 
Or any other but the natives.”’ 


The rustic poet feelingly reverts to the good 


old times, before the landlords began by 


change his destination, which had been com- | 


merce, for the Church. 
about two years, and was remembered by his 
schoolfellows as a short, thick, pale-faced, pock- 
marked boy, awkward in manner, backward and 
diffident at first, but afterwards acquiring suf- 
ficient confidence to become a leader in boyish 


sports. Ilewas, at this period, in no way remark - 
ably distinguished from his companions, either 
in scholarship or character. He had, however, 


Goldsmith's 


written some indifferent verses. 
next school was at Edgeworthstown, where he 
remained until he went to Trinity Collevre. At 


this period his taste for poetry is supposed to 
have been developed. = Parnell, Denham, and 
Roscommon, were, from pride and patriotism, 
studied in Irish seminaries. ‘The two former 
may fairly be presumed, in some sort, as the early 
classic models of Goldsmith, whose imagination 
had been kindled by Carolan, and anotherremark- 
uble local poet, in whose rude strains the germ 
of “ The Deserted Village” may be found. ‘This 
person was named Lawrence Whyte. He was a 
native of the county of Westmeath, a school- 
master, and a neighbour of the Goldsmith family. 
His volume was published when Oliver was about 
thirteen years old, and when those evils which 
havenowreached the height —rack-rents, namely, 
absenteeism, 
severely felt. This patriotic rhymer was an hum- 
ble imitator of Swift; and his topies, if not his 
talents, gained him considerable popularity. 
Goldsmith acknowledged that Whryte’'s doggere] 
verses had first tauglt lim to commiserate the 
wretched condition of the peasantry of his native 
country, and inspired that compassion for their 
sufferings which often breaks out in his 
writings. Whyte’s verses would still be very po- 
pular in Tre land. He is the Laureate of the 
future Whitefeet 
tumultuous clans of Boys then unheard of, which 
have sprung from the state of society whose 
beginnings he thus describes :— 

ss Farmers lived like gentlemen, 

Tre lands were raised from five to ten, 

Again from ten to three times five, 

Then very few could hope to thrive ; 

But tuge’d against the rapid stream, 

Which drove them back trom whence they came. 

At length “twas canted* to a pound : 

What tenant then could keep his ground ? 

* Not knowing which, to stand or fly, 

When rent rolls mounted zenith high, 

They had their choice, to run away, 

Or labour fer a groat ‘eday: ; 

Now beggar’d and of all bereft, 

Are deon'd to starve or live by theft; 

Take to the mountains or the reads, 

When banished from their old abodes ; 

Their native soi! were forced to quii— 

So Trish landiords thought it fit ; 

Who, without ceremony or rout, 

For their improvements turn'd them out ; 

Embracing stil the highest bidder, 

Inviting all ye nations hither, 


sO 


Here he remained for | 


' 


and ejectments—had begun to be | 








ond Blackfeet, and of all the | 








| holidays ; 


** Depopulating every village, 

Where we had husbandry and tillage; 

Fat bacon, poultry, and good bread, 

By which the poor were daily fed. 

‘Lhe landlords, then, at every gale,* 
Besides their vent, got nappy ale, 

«\ hearty welcome and good cheer, 

With rent well paid them twice a-year ; 
But now the case is quite reversed : 

The tenants every day distress'd ; 

Instead of living well and thriving, 
‘Tliere’s nothing now but leading, driving ; 
The lands are all monopolized, 

The tenants rack’d and sacrificed ; 

Whole colonies, to shun the fate 

Of being oppress*d at such a rate, 

By lyrants wio stil! raise their ren’, 

Sail’d lo the Western continent; 

Rather than live at home like slaves, 

They trust themselves to winds and waves.” 

The advocates of emigration may perceive 
that this mode of relief has been tried in Ire- 
land for a century without much effect. — Irish 
absentees lave — had a pretty long run without 
being checked. Save that the modern strays may 
now be found as vee off as Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, the breed are quite unchanged whom 
Whyte thus stigmatizes :— 

** Our squires of late through Europe roam ; 
Are too well-bred to live at home ; 
Are not content with Dublin College, 
But range abroad for greater knowledge ; 
To strut in velvets and brocades, 
At balls and plays and masquerades; 
To have their rent their chiefest care is, 
In bills to London and to Paris. 

. , ° ‘ ° 

These absentees we here describe 
Are mostly of our Irish tribe, 
Who live in luxury and pleasure, 
And throw away their time and treasure ; 
Cause poverty and devastation, 
And sink the credit of the nation. 
Their mansions moulder quite away, 
And run to ruin and decay, 
Left like a desert wild and waste, 
Without the track of man or beast; 
Where wild-fowl may with safety rest, 
At every gate may build a nest; 
Where grass or weeds on pavements grow, 
And every year is fit to mow. 
No smoke from chimneys does ascend, 
Nor entertainment for a friend ; 
Nor sign of drink, or smell of meat, 
For human creatures there to eat.” 


While Goldsmith was at Edgeworthstown 
school, he is said to have been himself the here 
of an adventure which gave birth to the plot of 
“She Stoops to Conquer.” He was benighted 
at Arda zh, in /e ving to Ballymahon to spend bis 
, having a guinea in his pocket, 
Saael Soak i“ take his ease in his inn like 4 
gentleman. Applying to a wag in the town fer 
information about the best house, he was dir 
to that of Mr Featherstone, in which his inform 
ant was domesticated, and where the swagge™ 
ing schoolboy called about him on the stre 
of lis purse, nor discovered “ the mistakes of 8 


wl 
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night” till about to take leave. The story, how- 
over amusing, looks apocryphal. 

ty thistime Henry, the elder brother, andseven 
vears the senior of Oliver, had nearly completed 
j\js studies at the university, and the eldest daugh- 
ter of the family had made a clandestine marriage 
with Mr Hodson, a very young gentleman, the son 
ef aman of some property in the neighbourhood 


ef Athlone. The marriage looked like one of 


interest and intrigue upon the part of the Gold- 


smiths; and, from an overstrained feeling of 


honour, the father, though indignant at the union, 
impoverished himself, and deeplyinjured his other 
children, to give a suitable portion to hjs rash 
daughter. The aet looks little short of mad- 
ness; but “it was the way of the Blenkinsops.” 
The eduention of Oliver could not now be com- 
pleted unless in the humiliating condition of a 
sizer; and against this the pride of the youth 
revolted. His affectionste and benevolent uncle, 
the Rev. Thomas Contarine—who proved to him 
more than a second father, and tor whom, amidst 


all his youthful follies, Goldsmith continued to | 


cherish the most ardent regard and gratitude— 
prevailed with him to submit to cireumstances ; 
and he entered Trinity College in June 1745. 
It is not without reason that Mr Prior attributes 
some of the subsequent errors aid mortifications 
of Goldsmith’s life to that poverty which was 
rendered so early familiar that it was never 


afterwards viewed with sutticient terror. Gold- | 
smith never forgot nor surmounted the galling | 


humiliations and tyrannical treatment which he 
received at Trinity as a sizer. In the Essay on 
the Polite Learning of Europe, written many 
years subsequently, his indignation thus breaks 
forth :— 

Sure pride itself has dictated to the fellows of our 
colleges the absurd passion of being attended at meals 


ind on other public occasions, by those poor men who, | 


willing to be scholars, come in upon some charitable 
foundation. It implies a contradiction, for men to be 
atonce learning the liberal arts, and at the same time 
treated as slaves; at once Studying freedom and prac- 
Using servitude, 


Ina man named Wilder, whose subsequent 
history is a reeord of poetical justice, he found a 
‘rutal tutor irritated into a vindictive persecu- 
tor, Goldsmith’s recollections of his college 
lite are the reverse of agreeable. Of college 
endowments, he remarks, that “they at best more 
frequently enrich the prudent than reward the 
ingenious ;” and, indeed, he never either felt or 
*xpressed esteem for the sciences and pursuits 
that are chiefly valued and cultivated in colleges. 
ner Prior, who is more of a disciplinarian, re- 
ukes the complaints and slights which Gold- 
‘mith indulged against all colleges, but especially 
his own ; and for once hints that at least a part 
of the blame may have rested with the student, 
Who, as a ycuth of the poetical temperament, 
was more attached to pleasure than severe study, 
Early in 1747, his father died, leaving the family 
In deep poverty. Oliver must now have been 
forced to leave college, save for the remittances 
of his uncle Contarine, whose often-tried kind- 
hess never grew chill, Yet this bounty was, 
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| from its very nature, precarious ; and now began 
that strugcle hetween the temptations of impro- 
vidence alternating with the pinches of necessity 
which only terminated with his life. His diffi- 
culties were, however, combated or eluded by 
“that knack at hoping,” which was his best pre- 
servative avainst despair caused by poverty and 
the cruelty of his savage tutor. Mr Prior relates 
that— 

Under such circumstances, he was more than once 
driven to the necessity of pawning his books, until the 
stated supply arrived, or some friendly hand interposed 
to relieve them, The disposal of the books coming to 
the knowledge of the tutor, he, in addition to bitter taunts 
and reprehension, said that he was like the silly fellow in 
Horace— Mutat quadrata ro/undis. 

There is, we are assured, no stimulus to ingenuity like 
distress, Goldsmith was now taught, for the first time, 
to draw upon his resources in a mode which, however 
beneath the dignity, was not inappropriate to the calling 
of the future poet. This was the composition of street 
ballads---to which, Beatty ja fellow-student] knew him 
frequently to resort, when in want of small sums for pre- 
sent exigencies. The price of these was five shillings each 3 
and all that he wrote found ateady sale at a shop known 
as the sign of The Rein-deer, in Mountrath Street. None 
of the names of these verses Were recoilected at the time 
Mr Beatty related the fact to his friends; but popular 
occurrences commonly supplied the subjects. Poor as 
they may be supposed to have been in character, from the 
remuneration received, and the class for whom intended, 
he is said to have exhibited for his offspring all the par- 
tiality of a parent, by strolling the streets, at night, to 
hear them sung, and marking the degree of applause 
which each received from the auditors. 

This interesting fact must be received with 
caution. Goldsmith, who kept no secrets, never 
mentioned it himself. So, we apprehend, should 
the following ludicrous anecdote told by Mr 
Edward Mills, a professed wag, and Goldsmith's 
relation:— 

Mills, whose family in Roscommon was opulent, pos- 
sessing a handsome allowance at the University, occa- 
sionally furnished his relative with small supplies, and 
frequently invited him to breakfast. On being summoned 
on one occasion to this repast, he declared from within, 
| to the messenger, his inability to rise, and that to enable 
him to do so, they must come to his assistance, by forcing 
open the door. This was accordingly done by Mills ; 
who found his cousin not on his bed, but literally i it, 
having ripped part of the ticking, and immersed himself 
in the feathers, from which situation, as alleged, he found 





explanation of this strange scene, alter the merriment 
which it occasioned had subsided, it appeared that, while 
strolling in the suburbs, the preceding evening, he meta 


| 
| difficulty in extricating himself. By his own account, in 
| 


| poor woman with five children, who told a pitiful story 


of her husband being in the hospital, and herself and off- 
spring destitute of food, and of a place of shelter for the 
night; and that, Leing from the country, they knew no 
person to whom, under such circumstances, they could 
apply with hope of relief. The appeal, to one of his sen- 
sitive disposition, was irresistible ; but unfortunately he 
had no money. In this situation he brought her to the 
college gate, seut out his blankets to cover the wretched 
group, and part of his clothes in order to sell for their 
present sul sistence ; and finding himself cold duriag the 
night, from want of the usual covering, had hit upon the 
expedient just related for supplying the place ef his 
blankets. 


A college riot, in which Goldsmith was at 
least passively concerned, drew upon him a 
solemn rebuke, which was next year followed by 
imprudeuce, involving more serious consequences, 

He had invited a party ef young friends, of both sexes, 
from the city, to supperand # dance ju bis chambers, 
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when his tutor, hearing of the irregularity, proceeded | dressed. These precious letters are still in the 


thither, addressed him in gross terms of abuse before his 
guests, and, being probably irritated by the replies of the 
pupil, at length proceeded to the unwarrantable extremity 
of personal chastisement. The effect of this violence, upon 
a sensitive mind like that of Goldsmith, may be conceived: 
he thought himself irretrievably disgraced; and, with that 
“exquisite sensibility of contempt,” of which he speaks 
on another occasion, determined to forsake not only the 
scene of his mortification, but his country; and, unknown 
even to his friends, seek his fortune in a kinder region. 
With this view, he disposed of his hooks and clothes, 
and quitted the University; but loitered in Dublin until, 
with no more than a shilling left, he set out for Cork. 
His intention was to embark there for some other coun- 
try—he knew not whither. On this shilling he supported 
himself, as he affirmed, for three days; and then parting 
by degrees with his clothes, was at length reduced to such 
extremity of famine, that, after fasting twenty-four hours, 
he thought a handful of grey peas, given him by a girl at a 
wake, the most comfortable repast he had ever made, Fa- 
tigue and privation produced what, perhaps, persuasion 
might not have effected—conviction of his folly and impru- 
ence. The project of going to America (for this seemed his 
destination) was therefore for the present abandoned ; his 
steps turned gradually homeward ; and when near enough 
to communicate with his brother, he sent forward a 
messenger to announce his situation; and Henry, who 


possession of Mr Bryanton’s descendants. 

They breathe the warmest regard for him and his rela. 
tives; and in the postscript to one he even adds, after 
expressing attachment to its members—“ If there be g 
favourite dog in the family, let me be remembered to 
him.” 

In company with this gentleman, besides their conyj. 
vial scenes, to which slight allusion is made in the same 


_ letter, he made frequent excursions on foot through the 





country ; sometimes for the purpose of shooting ; some. 
times to fish in the course of the river Inny, which flows 
through the town, and with a few green islets and the 
ruins of a mill, then in full activity, presents a pretty 
picturesque scene. Ballymulvey, an agreeable house and 
grounds in the vicinity, and afterwards the residence, for 
some years, of his friend Bryanton, was a frequent resort 
Here, by the river side, he is said to have amused him. 
self with his flute; and here likewise, and in the neigh. 
bouring pieces of water communicating with the Shannen, 
as well as in the course of that river, sometimes joined 
or led an otter hunt; for (speaking of that animal) he 
says,in “Animated Nature,” “ With us, its young are never 
found till the latter end of summer; and I have fre. 
quently, when a boy, discovered their retreats and hunted 
them at that season.” In this vieinity also, at the house 


of a gentleman named Gannon, he gained his only actual 


immediately went to the assistance of the wanderer, | 


clothed and carried him back to college, where something 
of a reconciliation was attempted with the tutor. 


with prospects anything but flattering. His im- 
prudent sister, Mrs Hlodson, in right of her 
inarriage-settlement, lad, with her husband, 
taken possession of her father’s house at Lissoy ; 
and his widowed mother had retired, in very 


acquaintance with the seal tribe, as mentioned in the 
same work :—“ How long this animal lives is unknown; 
a gentleman whom I knew in Ireland kept two of them, 
which he had taken very young, in his house for ten 


He was about four vears altogether at the uni- | Yearss and they appeared to have the marks of age at 


: ; By ; the time I saw them, for they were grown grey about the 
versity, which he quitted without regret, though | : y . ate 


muzzle.”’ One of the rustic exercises pursued by him as 
a source of amusement was throwing the sledge, a com. 


_ mon feat of strength and activity in Ireland. 


mentioned in one of his 


“ George Conway's Inn,” 


letters, which stood, and still stands, though shorn of its 


straitened circumstances, tothe village of Bally- | 
mahon, where the small house which she occu- | 


pied for twenty years still forms an object of 
Henry, the elder brother, 
was by thistime curate of Pallasmore, and taught 
some pupils ; and of the other children, two sons 


curiosity to travellers. 


and two daughters, we have at this period no 
Oliver, on leaving Trinity College, 
appears to have lounged and hung about among 
his relatives for two years, though his nominal 
headquarters was Ballymahon, and though he 
sometimes attempted to assist Henry in his 
school. In that pleasant and truthful book, the 
Journey throughout Ireland, by the late Henry 
Inglis, we are informed that entries of articles 
furnished to Goldsmith's mother, are © still 
to be seen in a grocer’s book ; and Mr Prior 
has ferreted out those literary curiosities, if 
we may so call them. “ Tea by Master Noll,” 


account. 


honours by rival establishments, opposite the residence of 
his mother, had more of his time than his brother thought 
hecoming or prudent. Without being seriously open to 
the charge of dissipation, the attractions of a convivial 
evening were strong enough to draw him from more 
sober pursuits. This inn formed the scene of some of 
his triumphs over more unlettered opponents: here he 
delighted to argue, to exhibit his classical attainments 
and general learning, to quote verses, and occasionally t 
write them; and when these ceased to be attractive, he 
found equal pleasure in amusing his party by telling 4 
story or singing asong. He seems to have been naturally, 
as he says of one of his characters, ‘‘an admirer of 
happy human faces; and with this gay and joyous 
spirit, so long as he saw the effect, did not much study 
the means by which it was produced. All this, though 
it did not corrupt his heart, tended to deteriorate his 
manners. It imparted that tinge of what afterwards, ia 


| the societies of London, some rather harshly termed u- 


_ couthness, but which might have been more appropriately 


and “Cash by ditto,” is one entry; but if. 


Noll was degraded into his mother’s errand-boy, 
he was not overloaded by the weight of com- 
modities. An ounce of green tea, or a pound of 
Jamaica sugar, are the largest orders. 
a good deal of his time at Lissoy with his 
brother-in-law, the Dan Hodson of his future 
correspondence ; and entered with ardour into 
those rural sports and occupations which were 
pursued as fervently in Ireland as in any part 
of the King’s dominions. AnotLer of his com. 
panions at this idle period was his school and 
college friend Mr Robert Bryanton, to whom 
some of his finest letters were afterwards ad- 


He spent | 





named rusticity. 

Besides “ George Conway's Inn,” a new and 
unfinished, or Irish-finished erection, “‘ The Three 
Pigeons,” in his beloved Lissoy, was the frequent 
scene of his social triumphs. There is no trait 
of Goldsmith’s character more amiable than bis 
fond recollections of the scenes and friends of 
his youth. When about the zenith of his London 
fame, he says, with exquisite tenderness—“ If 
go to the opera, where Signora Colomba pours out 
all the mazes of melody, I sit and sigh for Lissey 
fire-side and ‘ Johnny Armstrong’s Last 
Night’ from Peggy Golden: or, if I climb Hamp- 
stead Hill, I confess it is fine; but then I 
rather be placed on the little mount before 
Lissoy gate, and there take into me the most 
pleasing horizon in nature.” We cannot forbes 
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4 short extract from one of his essays, where the 
same haunting idea is beautifully touched :— 
When I reflect on the unambitious retirement in 


which I passed the earlier part of my life in the country, | 


[ cannot avoid feeling some pain in thinking that those 
happy days are never to return, In that retreat all 
nature seemed capable of affording pleasure. I then made 


no refinements on happiness, but could be pleased with | 


the most awkward efforts of rustic mirth ; thought Cross- 
purposes the highest stretch of human wit; and Questions 
and Commands the most rational way of spending the 
evenings Happy could so charming an illusion still con- 
tinue! I find that ase and knowledge only contribute to 
sour our dispositions. My present enjoyments may be 
more refined, but they are infinitely less pleasing. The 
pleasure the best actor gives Can no way compare to that 
{ have received from a country wag who imitated a 
Quaker’s sermon, The music of the finest singer is dis- 
sonance to what I felt when our old dairy-maid sung me 
into tears with “ Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good Night,”’ 
or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. 

These songs he would sing in after life to 
those friends in London who could relish their 
pathos, with the tender sensibility which formed 
the main quality of his disposition. 

Goldsmith’s relatives were desirous that he 
should enter the Church ; to which, from what 
seems conscientious motives, he was decidedly 
averse. Ile was, in few words, too honest a 
man to assume those sacred functions upon 
which many, we fear, enter with no distrustful 
thought, save how they are to obtain a good 
living. His feelings were naturally pious, and 
his convictions strong and sincere ; yet, late in 
life, we find him declining to read prayers ina 
friend's family, because ‘‘he did not deem himself 
good enough.” We must, however, notice the 
tradition, upon which, we presume, Mr Prior 
places no reliance, of Mr Noll being refused 
ord nation, because, with his habitual inconse- 
quence, he chose to appear before his dioce- 
san, the Bishop of Elphin, in a pair of scarlet 
breeches. His lounging life was brought to a 
close by his uncle, Contarine, procuring him an 
appointment as tutor in the family of a gentle- 
man of Roscommon, named Flinn, Here he 
remained about a year. There are various ac- 
counts of his reasons for quitting an occupation 
he always found so uncongenial to his disposition. 
His sister, Hodson, from whom his different 
biographers have received considerable informa- 
tion concerning the earlier periods of his history, 

Attributes his immediate removal to an altercation 
with one of the family, in consequence of sitting down 
to cards on the receipt of his salary, and, by a train of ill 
luck, or, as he did not hesitate to say, by unfair play, 
losing the sum that had been paid him. Securing, how- 
ver, according to her account, though it does not appear 
from what quarter, about thirty pounds and a good 
horse, he quitted the country, none of his family knew 
whither, 

At the end of six weeks, he unexpectedly returned, 
destitute of money or the horse on which he set out, but 
Provided with an inferior animal, facetiously denomi- 
nated by him Fiddleback. In reply to the anxious in- 
a of his friends, he gave the following account of 

‘s adventures; first, verbally, and then in a letter to his 
mother, who had expressed some doubts of its truth, and 
to whom he said, with characteristic simplicity, on ob- 
*rving her coolness, “ And now, my dear mother, afier 

ving struggled so hard to come home to you, I wonder 

4 are not more rejoiced to see me,” 





An exceedingly amusing and characteristic 
letter to his mother, detailing his adventures, 
has been preserved by Mrs Hodson; though, as 
it was merely a copy, its authenticity has been 
questioned. Failing the church, law was next 
proposed for Goldsmith ; but we must now draw 
upon Mr Prior’s narrative, as all his amiable par- 
tiality for his subject is required to gloss over 
the provoking folly which marked this part of 
the poet's career— 

The law was determined upon ; and, with this view, 
Mr Contarine supplied Goldsmith with fifty pounds, 
according to the account of Mrs Hodson, and sent him 
off to the Irish metropolis, on his way to London, in 
order to keep the usual terms common to Irish students. 
In Dublin, however, the same authority informs us, his 
evil genius again prevailed; for, being tempted into a 
gaming house, according to traditionary,accounts, by a 
Roscommon acquaintance, no inconsiderable adept in the 
art, he was stript of all his money, and again left to be- 
come a burthen and a subject of reproach to his friends. 

The shame and mortification occasioned by this im- 
prudence were very sincere ; for, however prone to fall 
into error, few felt more acutely, or lamented more 
strongly, when too late, its usual results. He continued 
some time in Dublin without having courage to commu- 
nicate his loss. This, however, being at length made 
known, he was again invited to the country and forgiven 
by his uncle; but less readily by his mother, who ex. 
perienced no ordinary vexation and evinced some resent- 
ment, at such repeated imprudences and miscarriages, 
He lived for a few months afterwards with his brother 
Henry; until a quarrel, arising from some trifling 
cause, proceeded to undue extremities, and, for a time, 
terminated all regard and intercourse between the 
brothers. We know it was not permanent; none were 
more aware of their own faults than Oliver, or more 
grateful for the kindness and exertiens of his relatives 
for his interests, although continually subject to that 
weakness which, however conscious of doing wrong, 
seems unable to perform what is right. This moment- 
ary anger, though carried farther on the part of both 
than propriety warranted, gradually subsided, and we 
have seen with what respect and tenderness he addresses 
him in the dedication to and introductory lines of “ The 
Traveller.” Another profession was chosen, not 
only with the concurrence of his immediate relatives, 
but the advice, as was asserted by the poet himself, of 
Dean Goldsmith of Cloyne; the design now being to 
proceed to Edinburgh, and commence the study of 
physic. 


By the united contributions of his uncle, brother, and 
sister, (Mrs Hodson,) and their promise of continued 
support, as she stated to Mr Handcock, he reached Edin- 
burgh in the autumn of 1752, 

On his first appearance in Edinburgh, he was 
in danger of becoming a stray or waif, from very 
characteristically sallying forth, without taking 
note either of the street in which he had taken 
lodgings, or the name of his landlady. By good 
fortune, the trusty cawdie who had carried his 
luggage, picked him up, at night, in this per- 
plexity, and restored him to his trunks and his 
new abode. The meagre fare furnished by his 
frugal landlady, furnished Goldsmith with as 
many jokes against the Scotch as she cooked 
dinners out of one poor leg of mutton. The 
elder Monro, and other eminent medical profes- 
sors, at this time gave celebrity to the University 
of Edinburgh. The degree of application which 
Goldsmith gave to his new studies, is not aseer- 
tained; but it was probably not great. His fel- 
low-students, after he rose to celebrity, had a 
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better recollection of his convivial qualities, his 
Irish songs, and humorous stories, than of his 
ardour for science, As usual, he was frequently 
involved in pecuniary difficulties—partly, no 
doubt, from the proverbially short length which 
gifted money goes, and partly by his own impru- 
dence. Mr Prior has seen the original of the 
subjoined letter, written from Edinburgh, which 
we might perhaps have omitted to notice, as we 
should have believed that it appeared complete 
in every edition of Goldsmith’s works, had not 
Mr Prior mentioned the curious fact that it is 
suppressed in the Scottish editions. They must 
be thin-skinned Scots indeed who can take offence 
at the balderdash written by one wild young Irish- 
man to another. 


To Robert Bryanton, at Ballymahon, Ireland. 
Edinburgh, Sept. 26, 1753. 

My peaR Bos,—How many good excuses (and you 
know I was ever good at an excuse) might I call up to 
vindicate my past shameful silence! I might tell how I 
wrote a long letter on my first coming hither, and seem 
vastly angiy at my not receiving an answer; I might 
allege that business (with business, you know, I was 
always pestered) had never given me time to finger a pen. 
But I suppress those and twenty more as plausible, and as 
easily invented, since they might be attended with a slight 
inconvenience of being known to be lies. Let me then 
speak truth. An hereditary indolence (I have it from 
the mother's side) has hitherto prevented my writing to 
you, and still prevents my writing at least twenty-five 
letters more, due to my friends in Ireland. Noturnspit-dog 
gets up into his wheel with more reluctance than I sit 
down to write; yet no dog ever loved the roast meat he 
turns better than I do him I now address. 

Yet what shall I say now I am entered? Shall I 
tire you with a description of this unfruitful country ; 
where I must lead you over their hills all brown with 
heath, or their valleys scarcely able to feed a rabbit ? 
Man alone seems to be the only creature who has arrived 
to the natural size in this poor soil. Every part of the 
country presents the same dismal landscape, No grove 
nor brook Jend their music to cheer the stranger, or make 
the inhabitants forget their poverty. Yet, with all these 
disadvantages to call him down to humility, a Scotch- 
man is one of the proudest things alive. The poor have 
pride ever ready to relieve them. If mankind should 
happen to despise them, they are masters of their own 
admiration; and that they can plentifully bestow upon 
themselves. 

From their pride and poverty, as I take it, results 
one advantage this country enjoys; namely, the gentle- 
men here are much better bred than among us. Nosuch 
character here as our fox-hunters; and they have ex. 
pressed great surprise when I informed them that some 
men in Ireland, of one thousand pounds a-year, spend 
their whole lives in running after a hare, drinking to be 
dvunk, and getting every gitl with child that will let 
them. Truly if such a being, equipped in his hunting 
dress, came among a circle of Scotch gentry, they 
would behold him with the same astonishment that a 
countryman does King George on horseback. 

The men here have generally high cheek bones, and 
are lean and swarthy, fond of action, dancing in parti- 
cular. Now that I have mentioned dancing, let me say 
something of their balls, which are very trequent here. 
When a stranger enters the dancing-hall, he seez one 
end of the room taken up by the ladies, who sit dis- 
wally in a group by themselves—in the other end stand 
their pensive partners that are to Le—but no more inter- 
course between the sexes than there is between two 
coantries at war. The ladies indeed may ogle, and the 
gentiemen sigh; but an embargo is laid on any closer 
commerce, At length, to interrupt hostilities, the lady 
directress, or intendaut, or what you will, pitches upon a 
lady and gentleman to walk a minuct; which they per. 
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form with a formality that appreachés to despondence, 
After five or six couple have thus walked the gaunt) 
all stand up to country dances; each gentleman fug, 
nished with a partner from the aforesaid lady directres;, 
so they dance much. say nothing, and thus concludes Our 
assembly. I told a Scotch gentleman that such profoung 
silence resembled the ancient procession of the Roman 
matrons in honour of Ceres ; and the Scotch gentleman 
told me, (and, faith, I believe he was right) that I was 
a very great pedant for my pains, 

Now I am come to the ladies; and to shew that ] 
love Scotland, and everything that belongs to so charm. 
ing a country, I insist on it, and will give him leave tg 
break my head that denies it—that the Scotch ladies ar 
ten thousand times finer and handsomer than the Trish, 
To be sure, now, I see your sisters Betty and Pe 
vastly surprised at my partiality; but tell them flatly, { 
don’t value them, or their fine skins, or eyes, or yood 
sense, or » 4 potato ; tor I say, and will maintain it; 
and as a convincing proof (I am in a great passion) of 
what I assert, the Scotch ladies say it themselves. Bat 
to be less serious: where will you find a language a9 
prettily become a pretty mouth as the broad Scotch? 
And the women heve speak it in its highest purity; for 
instance, teach one of your young ladies at home to pro. 
nounce the “ Whoar wull I gong?” with a becoming 
widening of mouth, and I'll lay my life they'll wound 
every hearer. 

We have no such character here as a coquette; but 
alas! how many envious prudes! Some days ago [| 
walked into my Lord Kilcoubry’s, (don’t be surprised 
my Lord is but a glover,*) when the Duchess of Hamil. 
ton (that fair who sacrificed her beauty to her ambition, 
and her inward peace to a title and gilt equipage) passed 
by in her chariot ;+ her battered husband, or more pro. 
perly the guardian of her charms, sat by her side, 
Straight envy began, in the shape of no less than three 
ladies who sat with me, to find faults in her faultless 
form, “ For my part,” says the first, * I think, what 
I always thought, that the Duchess has too much of the 
red in her complexion.”? ‘ Madam, I am of your 
opinion,’’ says the second ; “ J think her face has a palish 
cast too much on the delicate order.” “ And let me tell 
you,” added the third lady, whose mouth was puckered 
up to the size of an issue, ‘‘that the Duchess has fine 
lips, but she wants a mouth,’’"—At this every lady drew 
up her mouth as if going to pronounce the letter P. 

But how ill, my Bob, does it become me to ridicule 
women with whom I have scarcely any correspondence ? 
There are, ’tis certain, handsome women here; and ’tis 
as certain they have handsome men to keep them com- 
pany. An ugly and a poor man is society only for him. 
self; and such society the world lets me enjoy in great 
abundance, Fortune has given you circumstances, and 
nature a person to look charming in the eyes of the fair. 
Nor do I envy my dear Bob such blessings, while I may 
sit down and lauzh at the world, and at myself—the most 
ridiculous object in it. But you see Iam grown down- 
right splenetic, and perhaps the fit may continue till! 
receive an answer to this. I know you cannot send me 
much news from Ballymahen, but such as it is, send it all; 
everything you send will be agreeable to me. 

Has George Conway put up asign yet; or John Binely 
left off drinking drams; or ‘Tom Allen got a new wig? 
But I leave you to your own choice what to write 
While I live, know you have a true friend in yours, & 
Kc, &C. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
P. S. Give my sincere respects (not compliments, 40 
you mind) to your agreeable tamily, and give my service 








re 


* William Maclellan, who claimed the title, and whose 
son succeeded in establishing the claim in 1773. The 
father is said to have voted at the election of the sixtee@ 
peers for Scotland; and to have sold gloves in the lobby 
at this and other public assemblages. 

+ Her Grace was one of the beautiful and celebrated 
Miss Gunuings. Her marriage with James, fourth Duke 
of Hamilton, which took place about eighteen moathé 
before, excited much attention in the fashionable 
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t@ my mother if you see her; for, as you express it in 
jreland, I have a sueaking kindness for her still, Direct 
to me, ——, Student in Physic, in Edinburgh. 


Mr Prior has been so fortunate as to recover | 


one or two letters, written from Edinburgh, to 
Mr Contarine, of which the following are ex- 


tracts -— 
My pear UncLeE.—In your letter (the only one I 


had now been two winters in Bdinburgh, in’ far- 


| ther prosecuting his profession — 


received from Kilmore) you call me the philosopher who | 


carries all his goods about him, Yet how can such a 
character fit me, who have left behind in Ireland every- 
thing I think worth possessing—friends that I loved, 
and a society that pleased while it instructed ? 
but must regret the loss of such enjoyments? Who 
but must regret his absence from Kilmore, that ever 
knew itasI.did? Here, as recluse as the Turkish Spy 


Who | 


I have seen all that this country can exhibit in the 
medical way, and therefore intend to visit Paris, where 
the great Mr Farhein, Petit, and Da Hammel de 
Monceau instruct their pupils in all the brauches of 
medicine. They speak French, and consequently I shall 
have the advantage of most of my countrymen, as I am 
perfectly acquainted with that language, and few who 
leave Ireland are so. 

I shall spend this spring and summer in Paris, and 
the beginning of next winter go to Leyden. The great 


| Albinus is still alive there, and "twill be proper to go, 


at Paris, I am almost unknown to everybody, except | : . 
' money from your bounty till my return to [reland, so 


some few who attend the professors of physic as I do. 


Apropos, I shall give you the professors’ names, and, | er 
| trouble you for; “tis £20. 


as far as occurs to me, their characters; and, first, as 
most deserving, Mr Monro, Professor of Anatomy : this 
man has brought the science he teaches to as much per- 
fection a8 it is capable of ; and, net content with barely 
teaching anatomy, he launches out into all the branches 
of physic, when all his remarks are new and useful. 
’Tis he, 1 may venture to say, that draws hither such a 
number of students from most parts of the world, even 
from Russia. Heis not only a skilful physician, but an 
able orator, and delivers things, in their nature obscure, 
in so easy a manner, that the most unlearned may under- 
stand him, ° ° . ° . , 

You see, then, dear sir, that Monro is the only 


| own; when you——. 


great man among them; so that I intend to hear him | 


another winter and go then to hear Albinus, the great pro- 
fessor at Leyden. 
the most pleasing in nature, so that my labours are but 
arelaxation, and, I may truly say, the only thing here 
that gives me pleasure. How I enjoy the pleasing hope 
of returning with skill, and to find my friends stand in 
no need of my assistance! How many happy years do 
[wish you! and nothing but want of health can take 
from you happiness, since you so well pursue the paths 
that conduct to virtue. 
° e 7 7 ° e . ° . 

P.S.—I[ draw this time for £6, and will draw next 
October but for £4, as I was obliged to buy everything 
since I came to Scotland, shirts not even excepted. I 


am a little more early the first year than I shall be for | 


the future, for { absolutely will not trouble you before 
the time hereafter. 

My best love attend Mr and Mrs Lawder, and 
Heaven preserve them! I am again your dutiful nephew, 
Y. G, 

| have been a month in the Highlands. I set out 
the first day on foot; but an ill-natured corn I have got 
on my toe has, for the future, prevented that cheap 


I read (with satisfaction) a science | 


tue\hod of travelling ; so the second day I hired a horse, | 
of about the size of a ram, and he walked away (trot he | 


could not) as pensive as his master. 
reached the Highlands. 
if it contained the description I intend giving of that 
country ; so shall make it the subject of my next. 


Of this promised narrative of the Highland 
excursion, no trace can be found. It was, in all 
likelihood, never written. Mr Prior gives us a 


In three days we 


“ircumstantial and rather interesting account of | 
| grenadiers, with their bayonets screwed, and puts os all un 


Goldsmith's fellow-students,* before he gets to 


4 second letter to Mr Contarine, the generous, | 


indulgent uncle, which is dated January 1754. 


This letter would be too long | 


It announces the projects of the student, who | 


ee — 





ee —_-_ _ _— 


* These were all Goldsmith's countrymen, and had been students at Trinity College, Dublin. The most noticenble 


though only to have it said that we have studied in so 
famous an university. 
As I shall not have another opportunity of receiving 


I have drawn for the last sum that I hope I shall ever 
And now, dear sir, let me 
here acknowledge the humility of the station in which 
you found me; let me tell how I was despised by most, 
and hatefulto myself. Poverty, hopeless poverty, was 
my lot, and Melancholy was beginning to make me her 
But I stop here, to inquire how 
your health goes on? How does my cousin Jenny, and 
has she recovered her late complaint? How does my 
poor Jack Goldsmith? I fear his disorder is of such a 
nature as he won't easily recover. I wish, my dear sir, 
you would make me happy by another letter before I go 
abroad, for there I shall hardly hear from you. IJ shall 
carry just £33 to France, with good store of clothes, 
shirts, &c. &c., and that, with economy, will serve. 

I have spent more than a fortnight every second day 
at the Duke of Hamilton’s; but it seems they like me 
inore as a jester than as a companion; so I disdained 
so servile an employment; “twas unworthy my calling as 
a physician. 

Mr Prior coneludes that Goldsmith must 
have been an inmate with the Duke of Ham- 
ilton; which is not probable. The Dukes of 
IIamilton, as hereditary Keepers of Holyrood 
House, have apartments in the palace ; and there 
probably puor Goldsmith was brought up to make 
sport for the Philistines. Mr Prior might have 
remarked that he only spent every ‘** second 
day” at the Duke's. 

Mr Prior betrays a little credulity in his ready 
adoption of Goldsmith’s mystification about the 
cause of his arrest at Newcastle. We fear that, 
whether the £33 were entire in his pocket or not, 
he stole away from Edinburgh in a manner not 
unusual with his countrymen in those days, with- 
out consulting his tailor. He tells his uncle that, 
having embarked at Leith in a vessel bound for 
Bourdeaux, which put into Newcastle from stress 
of weather, he was arrested under the following 
extraordinary circumstances :— 

We all wcut on shore to refresh us after the fatigues of 
our voyage, Seven men and | were oue day on shore; 
and, on the following evening, as we were all very merry, 
the room door bursts Open ; enters a sergeant, and twelve 


der the King’s arrest. It seems my company were Scotchmen 
in the French service, and bad been in Scotland to enbist 
soldiers fur the French army. I endeavoured all L could 
to prove wy innocence; however, | remained iw prison 


- -_— _- - ——— - a 





— 


» aay huiuber, Mr Lauchlan Macleane, is attracting the public attention as we write, from the circumstances of Sir 
avid Brew ser having lately discovered, among the papers of Macpherson, of Ossianic celebrity, decuments which, is 
‘# Said, confirm the fact of Macleane being the read Junius. Macpherson’s repositories are, however, a very 


i44rter from which to anthenticate any disputed literary fact, 


Junius himself, #, 7. M. 


‘suspicious 
To do the thing in geod style he should have been 
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with the rest a fortnight, and with difficulty got off even 
then. Dear sir, keep this all a secret, or, at least, say it 
was for debt ; for, if it were once known at the Univer- 
sity, I should hardly get a degree. But hear how Provi- 
dence interfered in my favour: the ship was gone on to 
Bourdeaux before U got from prison, and was wrecked at 
the mouth of the Garonne, and every one of the crew 
were drowned. It happened the last great storm. There 
was a ship at that time ready for Holland: I embarked, 
and, in nine days, thank my God, I arrived safe at Rot- 
terdam, Whence [ travelled by land to Leyden; and 
whence I now write. 


It is not surprising that Mr Contarine received 
this legend as gospel, since Mr Prior swallows it. 
Macleane said this story was a hoar, and that 
Goldsmith was arrested at Sunderland by one 
Barclay, an Edinburgh tailor. Yielding to the 
propensity of telling white lies was one of Gold- 
smith’s constitutional infirmities. “ Sir,” said 
Johnson, upon one occasion, “ Noll will lie 
through an inch board.” 

Ilis description of Leyden and the Dutch is 
as clever and entertaining, and quite as much 
exaggerated, as his account of the Scotch. It is 
to‘ The Traveller” we must turn for a striking 
and faithful delineation of national character, 
and the true philosophy of its gradual formation. 


The modern Dutchman is quite a different creature 
from him of former times: he in everything imitates a 
Frenchman, but in his easy disengaged air, which is the 
result of keeping polite company. The Dutchman is 
vastly ceremonious, and is perhaps what a krenchman 
might have been in the reign of Louis NIV. Such are 
the better bred. But the downright Hollander is one of 
the oddest figures in nature: upon a head of lank hair, 
he wears a half-cocked narrow hat, laced with black 
ribbon ; no coat, but seven waistcoats, and nine pairs of 
breeches; so that his hips reach almost up to his arm- 
pits. ‘This well-clothed vegetable is now fit to see com. 
pany, or to make love. But what a pleasing creature is 
the object of his appetite! Why, she wears a large fur 
cap, with a deal of Flanders laces; and for every pair of 
breeches he carries, she puts on two petticoats. 

A Dutch lady burns nothing about her phlegmatic 
admirer but his tobacco, You must know, sir, every 
woman carries in her hand a stove with coals init, which, 
when she sits, she snugs under her petticoats; and at 
this chimney, dozing Strephon lights his pipe. I take it 
that this continual smoking is what gives the man the 
ruddy, healthful compleaion he generally wears, by drain- 
ing his superfluous moisture, while the woman, deprived 
of this amusement, overflows with such viscidities as tint 
the complexion, and give that paleness of visage which 
low fenny grounds and moist air conspire to cause, 

A Dutch woman and Scotch will weil bear an opposi- 
tion. The one is pale and fat, the other lean and ruddy : 
the one walks as if she were straddling after a go-cart, 
and the other takes too masculine a stride. I shall not 
endeavour to deprive either country of its share of beauty; 
but must say, that, of all objects on this earth, an English 
farmer's daughter is mostcharming. Every woman there 
is a complete beauty, while the higher class of women 
want many of the requisites to make them even tolerable. 
Their pleasures here are very dull, though very various. 
You may smoke, you may doze, you may go to the 
Italian comedy—as good an amusement as either of the 
former, 

Scotland and this country bear the highest contrast. 
There, hillsand rocks intercept every prospect ; here, "tis 
all a continued plain. There, you might see a well- 
dressed duchess issuing from a dirty close; and here, a 
dirty Dutchman inhaoiting a palace. The Scotch may 
be compared to a tulip planted in dung; but I never see 
a Dutchman in his own house, but J think of a magnifi- 
cent Egyptian temple dedicated to an ox. 
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Physic is by no means taught so well here as in Edin. 
burgh. 


He seems to have entertained but a poor opi- 
nion of all the Leyden professors, save Gaubius ; 
of whom he relates— 

Happening once, in conversation with Gaubius of 
Leyden, to mention the College of Edinburgh, he began 
by complaining that all the English students who formerly 
came to his university, now went entirely there ; and the 
fact surprised him more, as Leyden was now as well as 
ever furnished with masters excellent in their respective 
professions. He concluded by asking if the professors at 
Edinburgh were rich, [ replied, that the salary of a pro. 
fessor there seldom amounted to more than thirty pounds 
a-year. ‘* Poor men!” says he, “I heartily wish they 
were better provided for; until they become rich, we can 
have no expectation of English students at Leyden.” 

Gaubins had the modern idea of the utility of 
college endowments. 

From Dr Ellis, his countryman and fellow. 
student at Leyden, an account is obtained of 
Goldsmith’s habits at that university, which is 
probably more candid than, we regret to confess, 
satisfactory. He was often in extreme distress, 
and sometimes reduced to borrowing small, we 
fear very small, sums, upon the strength of ex. 
pected Irish remittances, which seldom or never 
came. 

Occasionally he taught his native language ; and some- 
times resorted to play, frequently the forlorn hope of the 
necessitous, as well as the amusement of the idle or the dis- 
sipated, in the hope, by some lucky effort, of extricating ~ 
himself from difficulties. Such habits we may lament 
more than condemn; for the needy are almost necessarily 
among the irregular in conduct; and it requires some 
self-denial and strength of mind to prevent poverty from 
relaxing even rigid morality. But it had little intluence 
on his good humour; he was usually gay and cheerful; 
and, when taxed with imprudence for risking such small 
sums as he possessed, admitted the fact, and promised 
amendment for the future. ° . ‘ ° . 

Having had a successful run at play, according to Dr 
Ellis, Goldsmith called upon that gentleman the follow. 
ing morning, and counted out a considerable sum, which 
he was advised not again to trust to chance, but hoard as 
a provision for future necessities, This recommendation 
he promised to follow, and probably meant to fulfil; but 
he was again seduced to the scene of his former success, 
and, with the usual lot of the dupes to this passion, lost 
the whole of what he had previously gained. 

He had been about a year at Leyden before 
he set out upon that pedestrian ramble in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, a detailed account of 
which, from his own pen, would have been be- 
yond all price. Such a one existed, and was 
destroyed by an accidental fire. But we have 
its essence in ** The Traveller,” and are content. 
His departure was characterised by another of 
his impulsive generous imprudencies. A loan 
was obtained from his friend Ellis to enable him 
to commence his journey, when he chanced to 
see some of those rare tulips then an object of 
mad speculation in Holland, and of curiosity to 
the rest of Europe. He remembered his uncle, 
Mr Contarine’s, love of flowers ; and, laying out 
all his cash in the purchase of those costly roots, 
he fared forth, with one clean shirt, and little or 
no money in his pocket. 

The period of Goldsmith's wanderings mut 
have been an important one in the history of his 
mind. He was already poetical ; and his solitary 
ramble, with its lavish variety of scenery, vici#® 
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tudes, hardships, and adventures, made him a 
oet. Mr Prior is led to believe that some of 
the “ Philosophic Vagabond’s” letters from the 
Continent may still exist ; but his persevering 
researches have not yet recovered them. This 
centlemanalso believes, that, withsome embellish- 
ments and suppressions, Goldsmith has embodied 
the leading traits and incidents of his personal 
adventures in the story of “ George Primrose, 
the Philosophic Vagabond.” It is known that 
he remained for some time at Louvain; and he 
also visited the other principal towns of Belgium. 
His journeys were made on foot, and probably 
in the exact manner he has stated in “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 

“J had some knowledge of music,’’ he says, *‘ with a 
tolerable voice, and now turned what was my amusement 
into a present means of subsistence, I passed among the 
harmless peasants of Flanders, and among such of the 
French as were poor enough to be very merry; for I ever 
found them sprightly in proportion to their wants. When. 
ever | approached a peasant’s house, towards nightfall, I 
played one of my most merry tunes, and that procured 
me uot only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day. 
l once or twice attempted to play for people of fashion, 
but they always thought my performance odious, and 
never rewarded me even with a trifle.” 

In foreign monasteries, he must have met with 
countrymen ; and there are no people warmer in 
their national feelings than the Irish. Upon 


stated days, disputations were held in some of 


these convents and colleges, and «a moderate 
display of logie and Latinity obtained the hospi- 
tality of the brotherhood for one night, and some 
small gratuity. “ Thus,” he says, in the cha- 
racter of the Vicar’s son, “ I fought my way 
towards England, walked from city to city, 
exumined mankind more nearly, and, if I may so 
express it, saw both sides of the picture.” 

At Paris, he attended the lectures of Rouelle, 
an eminent professor of chemistry—the Davy 
of the time—who was daily attended by abright 
circle of fashion and beauty. By some unknown 
means, he was introduced to Voltaire, for whose 
genius and brilliant talents he entertained high 
admiration, From Paris, he took the route to 
Strasburgh ; and, crossing the Rhine, entered 


Switzerland, at a season when the cataract of 


Schaffhausen was ice-bound. From incidental 
allusions scattered through his works, it is known 
that he must have crossed the Alps in June or 
July. It is believed that he was for a time the 
tutor or travelling companion of a parsimonious 
Person, whose character he has traced in that of 
the pupil of George Primrose. 

From Switzerland, he sent his brother Henry 
the first rude sketch of “The Traveller,” in 
eighty lines. 

Descending into Piedmont, hevisited Florence, 
Verona, Mantua, Milan, and Venice, and re- 
mained for some months at Padua, where he is 
*upposed to have taken his medical degree. We 
onsider it doubtful if he ever had a right to any 
Such distinction—save, if it be nota bull, the 
‘ery common one accorded by his countrymen 
to every apothecary’s apprentice—the grave 
tle, namely, of Doctor. In Italy, his slender, 
“tutored skill in music was of no use in helping 
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him forward, and accordingly the convents were 
his dependence ; but, upon re-entering France, 
he again took up his flute. His remarks upon the 
internal condition of France shew considerable 
political sagacity in a rambling poet of twenty- 
seven years of age :— 

When I consider that these Parliaments, the members 
of which are all created by the Court, (the Presidents of 
which can only act by immediate direction.) presume even 
to mention privileges and freedom, who till of late received 
directions from the throne with implicit humility; when 
this is considered, I cannot help fancying that the genius 
of freedom has entered that kingdom in disguise, If they 
have but three weak monarchs more successively on the 
throne, the mask will be laid aside, and the country will 
once more be free. 

* Poor Goldsmith” reached London in the 
beginning of February 1756, and in extreme 
destitution. Disguising his real name, he at- 
tempted to procure employment as an usher. 
But who could receive an usher without testi- 
monials ?—and these he ventured, upon slender 
acquaintance, to solicit from Dr Radcliffe, of 
Trinity College, whom he knew to be an amiable 
and benevolent man ; at the same time privately 
informing him of the a/ias, and throwing him- 
self upon his compassion, No notice was taken 
of this equivocal application; yet he did, by some 
means, obtain temporary employment in a small 
school, supposed to have been near Tenterden, 
The drudgery and mortifications of the kind of 
life which he has described so graphically, soon 
disgusted him, and he returned to London no 
better than he had left it. Goldsmith one day 
astonished a brilliant dinner party at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’, by commencing a story, ‘© When I 
lived among the beggars of Axe Lane.” His 
residence in this society is supposed to have been 
while he was without any employment at all. 

Ultimately he obtained temporary employment, 
from motives of pity, as assistant to a chemist 
named Jacob. It is recorded, among the tardy 
indemnifications of genius, that the house of his 
employer afterwards became an object of interest 
and curiosity to young literary men. While thus 
occupied, he learned that Dr Joseph Fenn Sleigh, 
his fellow-student at Trinity College, and after- 
wards in Edinburgh, was in London. This gen- 
tleman, an amiable and intelligent Quaker, had 
been the schoolfellow of Burke at Ballitore. He 
ultimately settled in Cork as a physician, and 
died prematurely. Goldsmith found him out ; 
and he mournfully relates —‘“ But, notwithstand- 
ing it was Sunday, and it is to be supposed in my 
best clothes, Sleigh scarcely knew me—such is 
the tax the unfortunate pay to poverty. How- 
ever, when he did recollect me, I found his heart 
as Warm as ever, and he shared his purse and 
friendship with me during his continuance in 
London.” 

Supplies from Ireland had totally failed before 
this period ; but Sleigh, and one or two more early 
friends, enabled Goldsmith to commence as an 
humble practitioner in medicine, in a very poor 
neighbourhood in Southwark. ‘To fit himself for 
this vocation, he, with his ordinary discretion, 
equipped himself from Rag Fair, or some similar 
repository of cast-off tawdry finery. 
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“ My father,” writes the Rev, Thomas Beatty, Rector 
of Moira, in Ireland, in a communication on this subject, 
‘‘ met Goldsmith in London, during a visit to that capital, 
about the year 1756. He was dressed, according to the 
fashion of that day, in a suit of green and gold, but old 
and tarnished ; and his shirt and neckcloth appeared to 
have been worn at least a forinight. He said he was 
practising physic, and doing very well,” 

A ludicrous story, told of him at this period, afterwards 
reached the ears of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who repeated it 
to one of their mutual friends, a lady, who, to the delight 
of her acquaintance, can still detail the anecdote, and 
through whom it is, with much more information, com- 
municated to the reader. In conformity to the prevailing 
garb of the day for physicians, Guldsmith, unable proba- 
bly to obtain a new, had procured a second-hand velvet 
coat; but, either from being deceived in the bargain, or by 
subsequent accident, a considerable breach in the left breast 
was obliged to Le repaired by the introduction of a new 
piece. This had not been so neatly done, as not to be 
apparent to the close observatiun of his acquaintance, and 
such persons as he visited in the capacity of medical attend- 
ant; willing, therefore, to conceal what is considered 
too obvious a symptom of poverty, he was accustomed to 
place his hat over the patch, and retain it there carefully 
during the visit; but this constant position becoming no- 
ticed, and the cause being soon known, occasioned no little 
merriment at his expense. 

About the same period, he obtained an intro- 
duction to Richardson, through a patient, one of 
the diligent compositors or correctors of the press 
to that admired author and prosperous printer. 
‘There is no evidence that Richardson—a vain and 
cautious man—paid any attention to the unfor- 
tunate son of Apollo, beyond giving him proof- 
sheets to correct, an employment wiich he felt 
irksome and speedily abandoned. 

Fortune now beganto relent. Ife obtained em- 
ployment as anusherwith Dr Milner,a worthy Dis- 
senter, who kept a respectable and large boarding- 
school at Peckham, and whose son he had known 
at the Edinburgh University. Drand Mrs Milner 
treated him with consideration ; and he is said, 
by their daughter, to have remained for three 
years at Peckham, though Mr Prior doubts the 
accuracy of her memory. ‘The daughter of his 
employer farther reports, ‘that he was very goud- 
natured, played tricks somewhat familiar, and 
occasionally a little coarse, upon the servants 
and boys; told very entertaining stories ; and 
found frequent amusement in his flute. With 
the scholars he was a favourite, being ever ready 
to indulge them in certain, not very expensive 
indeed, school-boy dainties. whenever his pecu- 
niary means permitted; and he was not over- 
strict in that discipline which, however necessary 
to observe, a man of amiable disposition occa- 
sionally feels reluctant to enforce. His benevo- 
Jent feelings appeared always active: mendicants 
rarely quitted him without relief; and a tale of 
distress roused all his sympathies. Ilis small 
supplies were thus exhausted frequently before 
the stated salary became due, when Mrs Milner 
would say to him with a smile, upon application 
for an advance, ‘ You had better, Mr Goldsmith, 
let me take care of your money, as I do for some 
of the young gentlemen;’ to which he would 
reply, in the same spirit of good humour, ‘In 
truth, madam, there is equal need.’ ” 

At Peckham, he became acquainted with 
Griffiths, the hookseller, who was either project- 


ing, or had commenced, The Monthly Rericy . 
and, after contributing several papers to that shie, 
cellany, the usher was transferred to the house of 
the publisher, where, for his regular assistance 
he was to obtain his board and lodging, and a 
salary, the amount of which is not specified. The 
engagement was found unsatisfactory by both 
parties. The drudgery to which poor Gojqd. 
smith was now subjected was even more weary 
wo than his tasks as an usher.  Feelingly does 
Mr Prior remark, that— 

Writing, though oneof the most delightful ofamusements 
isthe most laborious of trades. Tositdown daily to furnish 
the stated nuim ber of pages fora period icaljour nal—to work, 
whether disposed or not, whether suffering under a diseased 
body or jaded mind—to rack invention and inemory jn 
order to furnish the expected amount of information to 
the reader, the customary supplies of wisdom and wit, of 
research, judgment, and taste—can be no easy or enviable 
employment. Between a methodical man like the book. 
seller, and a man Without method like the critic, there 
Was hot likely to be much community of feeling. They, 
therefore, parted; but, however dissatisfied with each 
other, as was afterwards sufficiently obvious, not, as it 
Would seem, in open bostility at the moment, 

Goldsmith declared that he wrote daily from nine 
o'clock till two, and often, as he sometimes added, during 
the whole of the day; that he experienced little personal 
consideration at the hands of his employer, and few com. 
torts from the arrangements of his wife. 

This was not all. Grifliths—who is repre 
sented asa man of strong, shrewd good sense, 
but not of refinement or cultivation—not only 
assumed the office of altering and interpolating 
the compositions of his lodger himself, but he 
permitted Mrs Griiliths to take similar liberties, 
The domestic connexion was soon dissolved ; but 
Goldsmith continued to contribute to The eview, 
From Griffiths’ books, and his private copy of 
The Review, Mr Prior has been able to discover 
the most of Goldsmith’s articles during the six 
months that he contributed. Among them isa re- 
view of Burke's “ Essay on the Sublimeand Beauti- 
ful,” andof Smollet’s * History of England,” It 
was about this time that he wrote to his brother- 
in-law Hodson at Lissoy—“ By a very little 
practice as a physician, and a very little reputa- 
tion as a poet, | make a shift to live.” The me- 
dical practice could not have been great, nor was 
it long continued ; and he was now beginning to 
| furnish occasional articles tonumerous mushroom 
miscellanies, and had found means, at intervals, 
to compose his ‘ Inquiry into the Present State 
of Polite Learning.” The work was published 
by Dodsley in 1759, the bookseller having ad- 
vanced the price in small occasional sums during 
the two former years, With more than his usual 
providence, he formed the design of securing to 
himself the profits of the Irish sale, at a time 
when every popular English work was remorse- 
lessly though legally pirated in Dublin as soon a 
it appeared. His letters at this period form the 
best record of his personal history, and give the 
most lively picture of his way of life. 





You may easily imagine what difficulties I had t 
encounter, left as I was without friends, recommenda 
tions, money, Or impudence; and that in a country 
where being born an liishman was sufficient to keep me 
unemployed. Many, in such circumstances, would have 
| had recourse to the friar’s cord, or the suicide’s haltet 
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But with all my follies IT had principle to resist the one | 
and resolution to combat the other. 

| suppose you desire to know my present situation. 
As there is nothing in it at Which I should blush, or 
which mankind could censure, I see no reason for mak. 
jng it a secret. In short, by a very little practice as a 
physician, and a very little reputation as a poet, | make 
a shift to live. Nothing is more apt to introduce us to 
tbe gates of the muses than poverty ; but it were well if 
they only left us at the door, The mischief is, they 
sometimes choose to give us their company at the enter- 
tainment; and want, instead of being gentleman-usher, 
often turns master of the ceremonies. 

Thus, upon learning I write, no doubt you imagine 
I starve; and the name of an author naturally reminds 
vou of a garret. In this particular I do not think it 
propet to undeceive my friends. But whether [| eat or 
sarve, live in a first floor or four pair of stairs bigh, I 
still remember them with ardour; nay, my very country 
cones in fur a share of my affection. Unaccountable 
fondness for country, this maladie du pais, as the French 





call it! Unaccountable that he should still have an 
affection for a place who never, wheu in it, received 
above common civility; who never brought anything 
out of it except his brogue and his blunders! Surely my 
affection is equally ridiculous with the Scotchman’s, who 
refused to be cured of the itch, because it made him 
uuco thoughtful of his wife and bonny Inverary. 


To his friend Bryanton, he thus concludes an 
epistle of bitter gaiety :— 

Oh, gods! gods! here in a garret writing for bread, 
and expecting to be dunned fora milk score! However, 
dear Bob, whether in penury or affluence, serious or gay, 
] am ever wholly thine. 

Give my—no, not compliments neither, but some- 
thing [the] most warm and sincere wish that you can 
conceive, to your mother, Mrs Bryanton, to Miss Bryan- 
ton, to yourself; and, if there be a favourite dog in the 
family, let me be remembered to it. 

Anelegant and playful letter, hovering between 
serious reflection and banter, was addressed, 
about the same period, to Mrs Lawder, the 
daughter of his affectionate uncle, Contarine, 
who had now, it would seem, fallen into harmless 
dotage. Goldsmith commences with apologetic 
explanations of the reason of his long silence :— 

I could not—I own I could not—continue a corre- 
spondence; for every acknowledgment for past favours 
might be considered as an indirect request for future 
ones, and where it might be thought I gave my heart 
from a motive of gratitude alone, when I was conscious 
of having bestowed it on much more disinterested prin- 
ciples, 

t is true, this conduct might have been simple enough, 
but yourself must confess it was in character, Those 
who know me at all know that I have always been 
actuated by different principles from the rest of mankind ; 
and while none regarded the interest of his friend more, 
ho man on earth regarded his own less. I have often 
aifected bluntness to avoid the imputation of flattery : 
have frequently seemed to overlook those merits too 
obvious to escape notice, and pretended disregard to those 
‘stances of good nature and good sense, which I could 
hot fail tacitly to applaud; and all this lest I should 
be ranked amongst the grinning tribe, who say, ** Very 
true” to all that is said, who fill a vacant chair at a tea- 
table, whose narrow souls never moved in a wider circle 
than the circumference of a guinea, and who had rather 
he reckoning the money in your pocket than the virtue 
ot your breast. All this, I say, I have done, and a 
thousand other very silly though very disinterested things 
‘ns my time, and for all which no soul cares a farthing 
about me. God's curse, madam! is it to be wondered, 
that he should once in his life forget you, who has been 
all his life forgetting himself ? 

However, it is probable you may one of those days see 
me turned intoa perfect hunks, and as dark and intricate 








“* & mouse hole. [| have already given my landiady j author, and became alarmed lest they should 
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orders for an entire reform in the state of my finances, 
I declaim against hot suppers, drink Jess sugar in my 


tea, and cheek my grate with brick-bats. Instead of 
hanging my room with pictures, I intend to adorn it with 
maxims of frugality. Those will make pretty furniture 
enough, and won't be a bit too expensive; for I shall 
draw them all out with my own hands, and my land- 
lady’s daughter shall frame them with the parings of 
black waistcoat. Each maxim is to be inscribed on a sheet 
of clean paper, and wrote with my best pen; of which 
the following will serve as a specimen :——“* Look sharp;"" 
“ Mind the main chance ;" “* Money is money now ;” “ If 
you have a thousand pounds you can put your hands by 
your sides, and say you are worth a thousand pounds 
every day of the year ;** “© Take a farthing from a hun- 
dred and it will be a hundred no longer.” Thus, which 
way soever I turn my eyes, they ate sure to meet one of 
those friendly monitors; and, as we are told of an actor 
who hung his room round with looking-glass to correct 
the defects of his person, my apartment shall be fur- 
nished in a peculiar manner, to correct the errors of my 
mind. 

Faith! madam, I heartily wish to be rich, if it were 
only for this reason, to say without a blush how much I 
esteem you; but, alas! I have manya fatigue to en- 
counter before that happy time comes, when your poor 
old simple friend may again give a loose to the luxuriance 
of his nature, sitting by Kilmore fire-side, recount the 
various adventures of a hard fought life, laugh over the 
follies of the day, join bis tlute to your harpischord, and 
forget that ever he starved in those streets where Butler 
and Otway starved before him. 

And now I mention those great names—My uncle! he 
is no more that soul of fire as when once I knew him. 
Newton and Swift grew dim with age as well as he. 
But what shall I say ?—his mind was too active an in- 
habitant not to disorder the feeble mansion of its abode ; 
for the richest jewels soonest Wear their settings. Yet 
who but the fool would lament his condition! He now 
forgets the calamities of life. Perhaps iudulgent heaven 
has given him a foretaste of that tranquillity here, which 
he so well deserves hereafter. 

But I must come to business; for business, as one of 
my maxims tells me, must be minded or lost, 

We find him, about this time, engaged in 
translations, and in assisting Smollett in T'he 
Critical Review, of which the latter was editor, 
and which had been set up to rival Griffiths’ 
popular publication. His best friends combined 
in advising him against this precarious way of 
life, and urged him to obtain a permanent ap- 
pointment, which he imagined he had secured, 
in the East India Company’s Service, as a surgeon 
on the coast of Coromandel, and through the 
interest of Mr Jones, an East India Director. 
The evidence that his appointment was ever 
confirmed is, tous, not clear; and, at all events, 
either from awkwardness and confusion of mind, 
or real ignorance of his nominal profession, he 
was cast in an examination at Surgeons’ Hall ; 
while a James Barnard, another and rival candi- 
date, passed as mate to an hospital, for which 
office Oliver Goldsmith was found not qualified. 
This humiliation he studiously concealed from 
his friends. The misery and mortification did 
not terminate here. Griffiths had beeome security 
to a tailor for the suit of clothes in which Gold- 
smith appeared at Surgeons’ Hall, and which 
were to be returned if not paid for. Driven by 
urgent necessity to so degrading a step, he was 
compelled to pawn them; and Griffiths was 
exasperated beyond measure. He bad also en- 
trusted books to the custody of the unfortunate 
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have followed the pawned apparel. 


cause of complaint, wrote the unhappy debtor an 
abusive letter ; to which “ poor Goldsmith” re- 
plied by an apology for his conduct, and for “the 
occasional meannesses which poverty unavoidably 
brings with it.” But Griffiths was not softened 
by this submission ; and reproaches of the most 
galling nature, and threats of legal severity, 
drew forth the following most affecting letter, 
written with the prospect of a gaol and starva- 
tion staring the unhappy poet full in the face :— 


Mr Prior | 
states that Griffiths, who certainly had some | 


Sin.—I know of no misery but a jail to which my | 


own imprudencies and your letter seem to point. I have 
seen it inevitable these three or four weeks, and, by 
heavens ! request it as a favour—as a favour that may 
prevent somewhat more fatal. I have been some years 
struggling with a wretched being—with all that con- 
tempt that indigence brings with it—with all those strong 
passions which make contempt insupportable. What, 
then, has a jail thatis formidable ? I shall at least have 
the society of wretches, and such is, to me, true society. 
I tell you again and again, I am now neither able nor 
willing to pay you a farthing, but I will be punctual to 
any appointment you or the tailor shall make; thus far, 
at least, I do not act the sharper, since, unable to pay my 
debts one way, I would willingly give some seeurity 
another, No, sir, had I been a sharper, had I been pos- 
sessed of less good nature and native generosity, I might 
surely now have been in better circumstances. 

lam guilty, I own, of meannesses which poverty un- 
avoidably brings with it: my refiections are filled with 
repentance for my imprudence, but not with any remorse 
for being a villain; that may bea character you unjustly 
charge me with. Your books, I can assure you, are 
neither pawned nor sold, but in the custody of a friend 
from whom my necessities obliged me to borrow some 
money: whatever becomes of my person, you shall have 
them in amonth. It is very possible both the reports 
you have heard and your own suggestions may have 
orought you false information with respect to my cha- 
racter; it is very possible that the man whom you now 
regard with detestation may inwardly burn with grate- 
ful resentment. Jt is very possible that, upon a second 
perusal of the letter I sent you, you may see the work- 
ings of a mind strongly agitated with gratitude and jea- 
lousy. If such circumstances should appear, at Jeast spare 
invective till my book with Mr Dodsley shall be pub- 
lished, and then perhaps you may see the bright side of a 
mind, when my professions shall not appear the dictates 
of necessity, but of choice. 

You seem to think Dr Milner knew me not. Perhaps 
80; but he was a man I shall ever honour; but I have 
friendships only with the dead! Task pardon for taking 
up so much time; nor shall I add to it by any other 
professions than that I am, sir your humble servant, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

P.S. I shall expect impatiently the result of your re. 
solutions, 

Goldsmith got out of this disagreeable scrape 
by writing for Griffiths a Life of Voltaire, now 
first published by Mr Prior, in the collected 
works; but their subsequent connexion was 
neither friendly nor of long duration; and when 
the “Inquiry into the State of Literature and 
Taste” shortly appeared, the work, but especially 
the author, was virulently attacked, by the noto- 
rious libeller Kenrick, in Griffiths’ Review. In 
that work Goldsmith continued to pe persecuted 
with rancorous meanness. We may give one 
passage :-— 

Notwithstanding our ruthor talks so familiarly of us, 
the great, and affects to be thought to stand in the rank 
of patrons, we cannot help thinking that, in more places 
than one, he has betrayed in himself the man he so 








severely condemns for drawing his quill to take a purges 
We are even so firmly convinced of this, that we dare put 
the question home to his conscience, whether he never ex. 
perienced the unhappy situation he so feelingly describes, 
in that of a literary understrapper ? His remarking him 
as coming down from his garret to rummage the book. 
seller’s shop for materials to work upon, and the know. 
ledge he displays of his minutest labours, give great reg. 
son to suspect he may himself have had recourse to the 
bad trade ot book-making. Fronti nulla files. We have 
heard of many a writer, who, “patronized only Sy hig 
bookseller,’? has, nevertheless, affected the gentleman jp 
print, and talked full as cavalierly as our author him. 
self. We have even known one hardy enough publicly to 
stigmatise men of the first rank in literature for their 
imimoralities, while coascious himself of labouring under 
the infamy of having, by the vilest and meanest actions, 
forfeited all pretensions to honour and honesty. 

If such men as these, boasting a liberal education, and 
pretending to genius, practise, at the same time, thoge 
arts which bring the sharper to the cart’s tail or the pillory, 
need our author wonder that “learning partakes the con. 
tempt of its professors 7” 

This was a heavy measure of vengeance for the 
enormity of the pawned clothes, and the other 
humbly acknowledged “ meannesses attendant 
on extreme poverty. About this time we find 
him more heartless and desponding than even 
at the lowest ebb of previous misfortune. 

Hlis friends in Ireland had not replied to his 
application for promoting the subscription to his 
work, though the letters are, we find, preserved 
as family relies, or heir-looms, which were then 
thought unworthy of reply. To his brother 
Hlenry he, about this time, indulges in this straio 
of touching moralizing and sensible reflection— 


1 must con‘ess, it gives me some pain to think I am 
almost beginning the world at the age of thirty-one. 
Though I never had a day’s sickness since [ saw you, yet 
I am not that strong +ctive man you once knew me 
You scarcely can conceive how much eight years of dis. 
appointment, anguish, and study have worn me down. 
If l remember right, you are seven or eight years older 
than me, yet I dare venture to say, that, if a stranger saw 
us both, he would pay me the honours of seniority, Ima. 
gine to yourself a pale melancholy visage, with two great 
wrinkles between the eyebrows, with an eye disgustingly 
severe, and a big wig; and you may havea perfect picture 
of my present appearance, On the other hand, I conceive 
you as perfectly sleek and healthy, passing many a happy 
day among your own children, or those who knew yous 
child, 

Since I knew what it was to be a man, this is a plea 
sure I have not known. I have passed my days among & 
parcel of cool, designing beings, and have contracted all 
their suspicious manner in my own behaviour, I should 
actually be as unfit for the society of my friends at home, 
as I detest that which I am obliged to partake of here 
I can now neither partake of the pleasure of a revel, nor 
contribute to raise its jollity. I can neither laugh nor 
drink ; have contracted a hesitating disagreeable manneft 
of speaking, and a visage that looks ill-nature itself; im 
short, | have thought myself into a settled melancholy, 
and an utter disgust of all that life brings with it 
Whence this romantic turn that all our family are poe 
sessed with * Whence this love fur every place and every 
country butthat in which we reside ?—for every occupation 
but our Own ?—this desire of fortune, and yet this eaget- 
ness to dissipate? I perceive, my dear sir, that 1 am as 
intervals for indulging this splenetic manner, and follows 
ing my own taste, regardless of yours, 

The reasons you have given me for breeding up your 
son a scholar, are judicious and convincing; I shou 
however, be glad to know for what particular profession 
he is designed. If he be assiduous, and divested of strong 
passions, (for passions in youth always lead to pleasare,) 
he may do very well in your college; for it must be 
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that the industrious poor have good encouragement there, 


haps better than in any other in Europe. But if he 
has ambition, strong passions, and an exquisite sensibility 
of contempt, do not send him there, unless you have no 
other trade for him but your own. It is impossible to 
conceive how much may be done by a proper education at 


home. A boy, for instance, who understands perfectly — 


well Latin, French, arithmetic, and the principles of the | 


civil law, and can write a fine hand, has an education 
that may qualify him for any undertaking; and these 
parts of Jearning should be carefully inculcated, let him 
be designed for whatever calling he will. 


Above all things, let him never touch a romance or | 


novel: these paint beauty in colours more charming 
thaa nature, and describe happiness that man never tastes. 
How delusive, how destructive are those pictures of con- 
summate bliss! They teach the youthful mind to sigh 
after beauty and happiness which never existed ; to despise 
the little good which fortune has mixed in our cup, by ex- 
pecting more than she ever gave; and in general, take 


take my word for it, I say, that books teach us very little 
of the world. 
would only serve to make the possessor ridiculous—may 
distress, but cannot relieve him. Frugality, and even 
avarice, in the lower orders of mankind, are true ambi- 
tion. These afford the only ladder for the poor to rise to 
preterment. ‘Teach then, my dear sir, to your son thrift 
and economy. Let his poor wandering uncle's example 
be placed before hiseyes. I had learned from books to be 
disinterested and generous, before I was taught from ex- 
perience the necessity of being prudent. JI had contracted 
the habits and notions of a philosopher, while I was ex- 
posing myself to the approaches of insidious cunning ; 
and often by being, even with my narrow finances, char- 
itable to excess, I forgot the rules of justice, and placed 
myself in the very situation of the wretch who thanked 
me for my bounty. When I am inthe remotest part of 
the world, tell him this, and perhaps he may improve 
from my example. But I find myself again falling into 
my gloomy habits of thinking. 

My mother, I am informed, is almost blinds; even 
though [ had the utmost inclination to return home, 
under such circuinstances I could not; for, to hehold her 
in distress without a capacity of relieving her from it, 
would add too much to my splenetic habit. Your last 
letter was much too short; it should have answered some 
queries | had made in my former. Just sit down as [ do, 
and write forward until you have filled all your paper. 


The greatest merit in a state of poverty | 
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Court, between the Old Bailey and Fleet Mar- 


ket. 

The spot was central, in the immediate vicinity of the 
booksellers, now his chief or only employers; and here he 
became well known to his literary brethren, was visited 
by them, and his lodgings well remembered. 

This house, a few years ago, formed the abode, as it 
appears to have done in his own time, of laborious indi- 
gence, The adjoining houses likewise presented every 
appearance of squalid poverty, every floor being occupied 
by the poorest class; two of the number fell down from 
age and dilapidation, and the remainder on the same side 
of the court, including that in which the Poet resided, 
standing in the right-hand corner on entering from Far- 
ringdon Street by what is called, from their steepness and 
number, Break-neck Steps, were taken down some time 
afterwards, to avoid a similar catastrophe. They were 
four stories in height; the attics had casement windows, 


| and at one time they were probably inhabited by a supe. 


| rior class of tenants, 
the word of a man who has seen the world, and has | has a Pm , 

. | building, enclosed by a wall running through the court o1 
studied human nature more by experience than precept— | : 





It requires no thought, at least from the ease with which | 
Dy own sentiments rise when they are addressed to you ; | 


for, believe me, my head has no share in all I write; my 
heart dictates the whole. Pray, give my love to Bob 


Bryanton, and entreat him from me not to drink, My | 


dear sir, give me some account about poor Jenny.* Yet 
her husband loves her ; if 80, she cannot be unhappy. 
Itis believed that, about this period, he as- 
sisted his friend, Ned Purdon, immortalized by 
his epitaph, in translating the “ Henriade.” 
Another friend, the Rey. Thomas Percy, after- 
wards Bishop of Dromore, but then a young 
man in straitened circumstances, now first be- 
came acquainted with him; and Mr Archibald 
Hamilton, the printer of Smollett’s Review, 
introduced him to that celebrated individual, 
and shewed him marks of substantial kind- 
ness. He appears to have commenced writing 
for that Review, The Critical, immediately upon 
his rupture with Griffiths, if not before; and, 
in the early part of 1759, his contributions were 
frequent, 


At this time he resided in Green-Arbour 


ete 





. P 
His sister, Mrs Johnston ; her marriage, like that of 


™ Hodso : : 
les i private, but, in pecuniary matters, much 





The site is now occupied by a large 


square, intended for the stabling and lofts of a waggon- 
office. Several intimate associates at this time remem- 
bered, and repeated after his death, that while here 
he had formed the strictest resolutions of future economy. 
His letters to Ireland, and occasional essays written at 
this time and in these apartments, impress, as we have 
seen in a preceding page, in the strongest manner the vir- 
tues of prudence; and the same friends stated, that for 
a time he permitted these lessons to influence his conduct. 

But his frugal resolutions always gave way at 
the sight of distress; and those in greater want, 
or more importunate than himself, might, at all 
times, have drawn forth Goldsmith's last shilling. 
His condition is picturesquely set before us by an 
anecdote for which we have the authority of Dr 
Percy— 

Ile (observed the prelate) was employed in writing his 
“ Inauiry into Polite Learning,” (or rather, perhaps, in 
correcting the proof-sheets, for the work, as already 
noticed, appeared on the 3d of April following,) in a 
wretchedly dirty room, in which there was but one 
chair, and when, from civility, this was offered to his 
visitant, he himself was obliged to sit in the window, 
While they were conversing, some one gently rapped at 
the door, and on being desired to come in, a poor ragged 
little girl, of very decent behaviour, entered, who, drop- 
ping a courtesy, said, ‘* My mamma sends her compli- 
ments, and begs the favour of you to lend her a chamber- 
pot full of coals.” 

Mr Prior conjectures that the suit of clothes 
about which Griffiths gave him so much trouble, 
may have been the identical suit which Goldsmith 
once gave to his landlady, in Green-Arbour 
Court, to pawn, in order to release her husband 
from arrest. In 1820, Mr Prior accidentally 
met with an old woman who kept a small shop in 
Clapham Road, who had known Goldsmith when 
she was a child, and retained a grateful recol- 


lection of him. 

By her account she was a near relative of the woman 
who kept the house in Green-Arbour Court, and at the 
age of seven or eight years went frequently thither, one 
of the inducements to which was the cakes and sweet- 
meats given to her and other children of the family by 
the gentleman who lodged there; these they duly valued 
at the moment, but when afterwards considered as the 
gifts of one so eminent, the recollection became @ source 
of pride and boast. Another of his amusements con- 
sisted in assembling these children in his room, and in- 
ducing them to dance to the music of his flute. Of this 
instrument, as a favourite relaxation from study, he was 
fond, He was usually, as she subsequently heard when 
older, and induced to inquire more about him, shut up 
in the room during the day, went out in the evenings, 
and preserved regular hours. His habits otherwise were 
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sociable, and he had several visiters. One of the com. 
panions whose society gave him particular pleasure, was 
a respectable watchmaker, residing in the same court, 
celebrated for the possession of much wit and humour ; 
qualities which, as they distinguish his own writings, he 
professes to have sought and cultivated wherever they 
were to be found. His benevolence, as usual, flowed 
freely, according to my informant, whenever he had 
anything to bestow, and even when he had not, the 
stream could not always be checked in its current; an 
instance of which tells highly to his honour. 

In many other places we hear of his kindness 
to children, and the delight which he took in 
treating them with sweetmeats, and making them 
dance to his flute. 

He was now beginning to be known as a writer, 
and The Bee, The Busy Body, The Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, and The Literary Magazine, and British 
Magazine, gave forth his temporary lucubrations 
as well as the two Reviews. Among these 
periodicals his earliest Essays were scattered, 
previous to the starting of Zhe Public Ledger, 
by Newbery, in 1760, in which the series of 
Chinese letters appeared, and made a strong im- 
pression, For two contributions a-week to this 
journal, he received £100 a-year. His literary 
friends increased in number and still more in 
value. Dr Percy made him known to Johnson, 
through whom he was introduced, some time 
afterwards, to Burke, Reynolds, and Garrick. 
The two former continued his warm and steadfast 
friends down to the last hour of his existence ; 
and, if Johnson was the most respected, Gold- 
smith was, beyond doubt, the most generally 
beloved member of that illustrious circle after- 
wards celebrated as the Literary Club. 

Mr John Newbery of St Paul’s Churchyard, a 
benevolent bookseller, was the first projector of 
juvenile works of instruction and entertainment ; 
and he derived considerable assistance from 
Goldsmith in this new branch of the trade. 
Besides his contributions to The Public Ledger, 
he compiled many small works of temporary 
interest, suited to the current market, in which 
articles he was industriously occupied, and for 
which he was tolerably paid. Among them were 
a ‘* Life of Beau Nash,” and a “ Memoir of the 
House of Mecklenberg,” brought out upon the 
marriage of Queen Charlotte; and whether he be 
the veritable author of “ The History of Tommy 
Trip” or not, it is more than probable that he 
composed “ The Memoirs of Goody Two-Shoes ; 
or, Mistress Margery Two-Shoes’—a work which 
we have always admired as the most delightful 
of those minor classics; and shall not undervalne 
because it is imagined to proceed from the same 
pen as “‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” and “ The 
Traveller. Many of his delightful essays and 
sketches were written from hand to mouth ; 
but his exquisite novel, the darling of all Europe, 
and his poems, were composed at leisure, in the 
intervals of his labours for daily bread, and 
carefully revised and retouched. It is imagined 
that he never, previous to publication, knew the 
value of his works. This must be misapprehen- 
sion. Confidence in their money-value he could 
not have until that was ascertained. 

The first period of his engagements with New- 
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bery was marked by great industry ; and he wa, 
enabled to emerge from Green-Arbour Court ang 
settle in respectable lodgings in a court of Fleet 
Street, which event he solemnized by a litera 

supper, at which Dr Jchnson appeared as hig 
guest. Of this banquet Bishop Percy relateq— 

“ He had on,” said the Bishop, in telling the sto 
‘a new suit of clothes, a new wig nicely powdered, and 
everything so dissimilar from his usual habits that { could 
not resist the impulse of inquiring the cause of such rigig 
regard in him to exterior appearance, ‘Why, sir’ 
said he, with cha.acteristic shrewdness, and Willing to 
play the instructor as well by example as by precept, «1 
hear that Goldsmith, who is a very great sloven, justifies 
his disregard of cleanliness and decency by quoting my 
practice, and I am desirous this night to shew him 4 
better example,’ ”” 

Goldsmith's circumstances no sooner began to 
improve than he became the prey of that scram. 
bling class of his countrymen of which the metro. 
polis wasthen peculiarly fertile. Starveling authors 
formed another part of his daily surroundings; 
and several stories are related of his melting 
tenderness of nature, and of the simple credulity 
of his character, when thus beset, which look 
more like romance than work-day realities. Some 
of them are quite equal to Moses’ bargain of the 
gross of green spectacles, or the impositions of 
Jenkinson upon the Vicar. 

Other characteristic anecdotes are of a nobler 
kind. Notwithstanding all that has been said of 
his childish pettishness, his nature was without gall 
and without suspicion. No degree of personal 
suffering ever deadened his sympathies, or taught 
him distrust. We cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of extracting one or two of those traits 
of mingled generosity and sensibility which dis- 
play his true character; and the following story 
has interest independent of Goldsmith’s kindness 
of heart :-— 


An instance of his habitual commiseration for the 
poor and destitute occurred about this period, which de 
rives additional interest from being related to the writer 
by the gentleman who was the object of it, shortly before 
his death; this was the late Dr M’Veagh M’Donnell, a 


| physician known to many in London. 


This gentleman, who possessed considerable classical 
attainments, and whose detailed history would form an 
interesting page in a romance, was descended from a poor 
but respectable Roman Catholic family in the north of 
Ireland. Having a brother educating for a priest in one 
of the Jesuit seminaries in France, he prOceeded thither 
with the same view at the age of eleven, After a resi- 
dence there for several years, he and his brother, whose 
health was rapidly declining, made an effort to regaia 
their native land; but the latter died on reaching Lon- 
don, leaving the survivor destitute of friends or money. 
Accident threw him in the way of Goldsmith. By him 
he was protected for a time, and afterwards recommen 
to a school, as a means of turning his attainments t 
advantage. Subsequently he studied physic, passed some 
time in England and on the Continent, aiming to estab- 
lish himself in practice ; but without success. At length, 
according to the atcount given to his relatives, a brother 
physician and intimate friend, named M’Donnell, a 0a 
tive of Scotland, being taken with a fatal illness, recom 
mended him on his deathbed to assume his name 4 
country as a means of improving his worldly prospects 
and adopt, if he could, a Scottish accent. “ As an Irish 
man, you have failed, my dear friend ; but as a country- 
man of mine, you may succeed.” 

The injunction was easily fulfilled, where there were 
none to inquire or to care for any appellation he t 
proper to assume; and to the patronymic M’Veach #34 
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added the legacy, not wholly unprofitable as it turned 
out, of that of M’Donnell. His residence on the Conti- 
nent brought him to the knowledge of some English 
families of rank, by whom it is said he was employed in 
situations of confidence. During the early part of the 
revolution in France, he is represented to have been 
iaced in some trying and dangerous situations ; but 
quitting that country before its more atrocious excesses 
rommenced, established himself ultimately in London, 
He was a man of strong and original powers of mind, 
eccentric in address and conversation, though of consider- 
able learning. . + - « + + The detail of his first 
knowledge of Goldsmith had been previously communi- 
cated to the writer in Dublin, derived from the inform. 
ation of his relatives. 

« [t was in the year 1772, that the death of my elder 
brother in London, on our way to Ireland, left me ina 
most forlorn situation ; I was then about eighteen; I 
possessed neither friends nor money, nor the means of 
eetting to Ireland; of which, or of England, I knew 
scarcely anything, from having so long resided in France. 
In this situation I had strolled about for two or three 
days, considering what to do, but unable to come to any 
determination, when Providence directed me to the 
Temple Gardens. I threw myself on a seat, and, willing 
to forget my miseries for a moment, drew out a book— 
that book was a volume of Boileau. I had not been 
there long when a gentleman, strolling about, passed 
near me; and observing, perhaps, something Irish or fo- 
reign in my garb or countenance, addressed me— Sir, you 
seem studious; I hope you find this a favourable place 
to pursue it.” ¢ Not very studious, sir, I fear; it is the 
want of society that brings me hither; [ am solitary and 
unknown in this metropolis ;° and a passage from Cicero, 
—Oratio pro Archia—occurring to me, I quoted it.— 
Hee studia pernoctant nobiscum, perigrinantur, rusti- 
cantur. ‘You area scholar, too, sir, I perceive.” * A piece 


-of one, sir; but I ought still to have been in the college 


where I had the good fortune to pick up the little I know.’ 
A good deal of conversation ensued ; [ told him part of my 
history, and he, in return, gave his address in the Tem- 


ple, desiring me to call soon, from which, to my infinite 
surprise and gratification, I found that the person who 
thus seemed to take an interest in my fate, was my 
countryman, and a distinguished ornament of letters. 


“IT did not fail to keep the appointment, and was re- 
ceived in the kindest manner. He told me, smilingly, 
that he was not rich; that he could do little for me in 
ireet pecuniary aid, but would endeavour to put me in 
the way of doing something for myself; observing that 
he could, at least, furnish me with advice not wholly 
useless to a young man placed in the heart of a 
great metropolis. ‘In London,” he continued, ‘ nothing 
isto be got for nothing ; you must work ; and no man 
who chooses to be industrious, need be under obligations 
to another ; fur here labour of every kind commands its 
reward. If you think proper to assist me occasionally as 
emanuensis, [ shall be obliged, and you will be placed 
under no obligation, until something more permanent 
can be secured for you.’ Thisemployment, which I pur- 
‘ued for some time, was to translate passages from Buf- 
‘om Which was abridged or altered, according to circum. 
“ances, for his Natural History. 

“Ithas been said he was irritable. Such may have 
been the case at times; nay, I believe it was so; for 
what, with the continual pursuit of authors, printers, 
and booksellers, and occasional pecuniary embarrass- 
— few could have avoided exhibiting similar marks 
. mMpatience. But it was never so towards me. I saw 
‘@ only in his bland and kind moods, with a flow, 
oe 8 an overflow, of the milk of human kindness for 
—- were in any manner dependant upon him. [| 
a upon him with awe and veneration, and he upon 

<i kind parent upon a child. 

-~ is manner and address exhibited much frankness 
cordiality, particularly to those with whom he pos- 
ree any degree of intimacy. His good nature was 
'!y apparent You could not dislike the man, 


een several of his follies and foibles you might be 
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| to which it exposed the man. 


tempted to condemn. He was generous and inéon. 
siderate ; money with him had little value. 

“ I was abroad at the time of his death, and wept 
bitterly when the intelligence first reached me.’’ 

Burke also, on hearing of Goldsmith’s death, 
burst into tears; Reynolds painted none during 
the whole day. The lively grief of Johnson is 
recorded in several of his letters —While he 
lived in the Temple, in what seemed his most 
prosperous days, it was his custom to keep his 
money lying loose in an open drawer, from 
which his servant, Dennis, took whatever was 
necessary. A friend reproached him with his 
carelessness, and with the needless temptation 
“What! my dear 
fellow!” cried the astonished poet, ‘‘ do you take 
Dennis for athief!’ eis known to have given 
his watch to be pawned to enable the younger Pil- 
kington to raise a couple of guineas to purchase 
white mice from the captain of a foreign ship ; 
of which live curiosities a fortune was to be 
made by the buyer, as a certain Duchess had 
taken a capricious longing for the rarities. Gold- 
smith, of course, never saw either watch, mice, 
vr the adventurer who had imposed on his 
credulous kindness by this ludicrous story. At 
other times, when he had resolved to be prudent, 
his feelings revolted at what had the appearance 
of want of generosity. Mr Cooke, or ‘* Conver. 
sation Cooke,” a barrister, recommended to him 
by his friend Sleigh, related many amusing and 
affecting anecdotes of the poet, one of which we 
shall borrow. 

While yet but a stranger in town, and his supplies 
occasionally short, Goldsmith had more than once offered 
the use of his purse, which Cooke at length accepted, the 
temptation of an evening at Marylebone or Ranelagh 
Gardens with several companions being irresistible ; 
although at the moment destitute of necessary funds for 
the occasion. On applying to the Poet, however, he was 
told very seriously, and no doubt truly, that he had not 
a@ guinea in his possession. This being considered an 
evasion, something like a reproach escaped the applicant, 
that he regretted having made such a request, where, not- 
withstanding voluntary offers of assistance, there existed 
so little disposition to afford it. Nettled by the remark, 
Goldsmith, as evidence of his desire to oblige, borrowed 
the money. In the meantime, Cooke, provided frem 
another quarter, had locked his chambers and proceeded 
to his amusement, but returning at an early hour in the 
morning, found a difficulty in opening the door, which, 
on examination, proved to arise from the sum he had 
requested, in silver, being wrapt in paper, and thrust 
underneath. On being thanked for this proof of sincerity 
on the following day, but told that the money might as 
readily have fallen into strange hands as of him for whom 
it was meant, he characteristically replied, “ In truth 
my dear fellow, I did not think of that.” 

His kindness, and unsuspicious nature, made 
him the subject of the tricks and waggery of his 
friends, as well as of the impositions of the 
designing. He was cheated at cards, imposed on 
by every feigned tale of suffering, and victimized 
by every description of literary adventarers ; but 
nothing could cool or harden his heart. One 
waggish story may serve as a specimen ; and we 
select it among many from respect to the principal 
actor. It was related to Mr Croker by Colonel 
O’ Moore :— 

As the Colonel and Mr Burke were to dine 
with Sir Joshua, they Se ED way 
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thither, etandirg near 4 crowd who were staring and 
shouting at some foreign women in the windows of a 
house in Leicester Square. “ Observe Goldsmith,’’ said 
Burke to his companion, ‘‘ and mark what passes be- 
tween him and me by and by at Sir Joshua's.” Pro- 
ceeding forward, they reached the house before him ; and 
when the Poet came up to Mr Burke, the latter affected 
to receive him coolly, when an explanation of the cause 
of offence was with some urgency reqaested, Burke ap- 


peared reluctant to speak, but, after some pressing, said, | 


that he almost regretted keeping up an intimacy with 
one who could be guilty of such indiscretions as he had 
just exhibited in the Square. 
earnestness, protested he was unconscious of what was 
meant. “ Why,’ said Mr Burke, “ did you not exclaim, 
as you were looking up at those women, what stupid 
beasts the people must be for staring with such admira- 
tion at those painted Jezebels, while a man of your talents 
passed by unnoticed ?” Goldsmith was astonished. 
‘‘ Surely, surely, my dear friend, I did not say so.” 
‘¢ Nay,” replied Mr Burke, “ if you had not said so how 
should I have known it?” ‘‘ That's true,” answered 
Goldsmith with great humility; “I am very sorry—it 
was very foolish; I do recollect that something of the 
kind passed through my mind, but I did not think I had 
uttered it.” 


His readiness to listen to every tale of wo, 
and to relieve every species of misery without 
reflection or discrimination, might sometimes 
border upon weak facility; yet was there a latent 
tenderness in his nature which placed him above 
almost every other man whose history is as fami- 
liarly known. He was indeed “ a machine of 
pity.” One, and but one anecdote, illustrative 
of this innate trembling sensibility, we shall 
extract :— 


While playing whist at the house of Sir William 
Chambers, in Berners Street, the party at the table con. 
sisting, besides Sir William, of Lady Chambers, Baretti, 
and Goldsmith, the latter hastily threw down his cards, 
at a critical point of the game, flew out of the room, and, 
as appeared by the opening of the door, into the street, 
returning speedily and resuming his seat. Sir William 
conceiving that something unusual had occurred, ventured, 
after the lapse of a few minutes, to inquire the cause of 
his sudden retreat, trustimg it had not been occasioned by 
the heat of the room. “ Not at all,’ was the reply; 
“* but, in truth, I could not bear to hear that unfortunate 
woman in the street half singing, half sobbing, for such 
tones could only arise from the extremity of distress,” 

« « e « Qn farther explanation, it appeared that 
others had likewise noticed a female voice of peculiar 
character, aiming to sing, but without remarking that 
mingled tone of misery conveyed to the mind of the Poet, 
and which he had quitted the room to reliewe, 


In another person this might have seemed 
affectation ; but it was only natural and proper 
to Goldsmith. 

In consequence of his connexion with New- 
bery, and in prosecution of a wiser scheme of 
life, Goldsmith left London, and boarded with a 





The Poet, with great | 





—E 








respectable widow lady at Islington ; his friendly | 


publisher taking care of his cash, which it was im- 


possible to confine to his own pocket, and defray- | 
ing his ordinary expenses. His board was £50 a- | 


year ; his incidental expenses, as they appear in 
the bills of his landlady, were very moderate ; 
and, as he worked with diligence and became 
better paid, his subsequent embarrassments can 
only be accounted for by debts incurred unknown 
to his cash-keeper, Newbery. Mr Prior has 
given a most minute, and, Yo literary men, an 
interesting account of the various sums which he 
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received for his multifarious labours, and of th. 
mode and times of payment. They were at firs, 
very low, and varied either with the urgent 
necessity of the author, and the risk, or the dis. 
position of the publishers to take advantage o; 
this necessity ; yet, from the age of thirty.five, 
or when he had been about seven years in Lop. 
don at his painful vocation, Goldsmith, wit), 
ordinary resolution and prudence, might hay, 
maintained a respectable station in society, and 
placed himself permanently above want. By 
his charity always ended where that of pry. 
dent men ought, it is said, to begin; and had 
outrun its means long before it reached the most 
important point of destination. As his means 
increased, so did his clients. His personal wants 
seem to have been moderate, save, latterly, jp 
the article of fine clothes ; though his absurdity 
and extravagance in dress were, in all proba- 
bility, fostered by his tailor. With Goldsmith's 
vanity and facility, a tailor might make hin 
order whatever he chose. Boswell’s immortal! 
anecdote of the peach-blossom-coloured coat 
favours our opinion that many of the extraordin- 
ary articles set forth in John Filby’s bills, and 
generally paid by an advance or forced loan 
from the booksellers, were foisted upon the 
simple wit by the tradesman ; or else ordered for 
some Irish friend or relative, such as his nephew 
Hodson. This gentleman, a volunteer visiter to 
his uncle, was a genuine sprig of the Goldsmith 
family tree. | 

Although Goldsmith died deep in Filby’s debt, 
that generous flint frankly forgave him, protest- 
ing that the Doctor had been a good customer, 
und would, had he lived, have paid every farthing 
handsomely. The famous bloom-coloured coat 
we find charged at twelve guineas. A pair of 
“Tyrian-bloom satin grain and garter blue silk 
breeches,” cost £8 : 2: 7, and a velvet suit £21. 
The anecdote of the coat of itself proves that 
the tailor made a walking pattern-card of his 
credulous customer. Boswell one day gave § 
dinner to a distinguished party. 

He had invited Goldsmith, Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, 
and others to dinner, when the party were kept waiting 
by the non-arrival of one of the guests. “Goldsmith,” 
in the words of the biographer, who, however, seems ( 
overcharge the description, ‘‘ to divert the tedious minutes, 
strutted about bragging of his dress, and, I believe, wa 
seriously vain of it; for his mind was wonderfully prov 
to such impressions. ‘Come, come,’ said Garrick, ‘ tak 
no more of that. You are perhaps the worst—eh, eh” 
Goldsmith was eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when 
Garrick went on laughing ironically. ‘ Nay, you will 
always /ook like a gentleman; but I am talking of being 
well or ill drest.’ ‘ Well, let me tell you,” said 
smith, ‘ when my tailor brought home my bloom-<coloured 
coat, he said, ‘ Sir, I have a favour to beg of you—' 
anybody asks you who made your clothes, be pleased @ 
mention John Filby at the Harrow, in Water Lane. 
Johnson: ‘Why, sir, that was because he knew t+ 
strange colour would attract crowds to gaze at it, 
they might hear of him, and see how well he could makt 
a coat of so absurd a colour.’” » 


It is probable that his wardrobe was quite # 
open to his hangers-on as his purse. 
what he disbursed in gifts, and loans, and charity, 
he was in the practice of frequently givisé 
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bounteous public breakfasts, the fragments of 
which repasts were divided among poor women 
in the neighbourhood, in the fashion of those 
Irish banquets with which his youth must have 
been familiar. 

On one occasion, a wealthy city acquaintance, not re- 
markable for elegance of mind or manners, who observed 
this liberality, said, with some degree of freedom, “ Why, 
Doctor, you must be a rich man; J cannot afford to do 
this?” ‘It is not wealth, my dear sir,’’ was the reply 
of the Doctor, willing to rebuke without offending his 
guest, “ but inclination. I have only to suppose that a 
few more friends than usual have been of our party, and 
shen it amounts to the same thing.” 

Collecting his followers, he would then sally 
forth into some of the villages around London, 
and make with them what he sportively called, 
«qa shoemaker s holiday,’ entertaining his friends, 
according to the state of his finances, either with 
bacon and eggs, or better fare. The name by 
which he was known in this cirele of admirers 
and flatterers, was Our Doctor, in contra-dis- 
tinction te Dr Johnson, who was The Doctor. 
While in the country, to which he often went 
fur months together, when engaged in a new or 
important literary job, such as his English His- 
tory, or the “ History of Animated Nature,” he 
occasionally visited his literary friendsin London; 
but he was also to be seen in other society. He, 
at different periods, frequented convivial clubs 
where gaming was practised ; and, though it is 


‘impossible that a man of his character ever could 


have been a gambler in the worst sense, vanity, 
facility, and habit may have exposed him to losses 
which, trifling to a man of fortune, were ruinous 
tohim, Of the better class of his associates, no 
one save Topham Beauclerk could have been so 
base as to piliage a person who might have become 
a skilful player, but whom nature forbade being a 
dexterous gamester. There is, however, no evi- 
dence that he lost money to Beauclerk. The late 
Judge Day, who, when a student in the Middle 
Temple, had been a near neighbour and a warm 
admirer of his countryman, has favoured Mr 
Prior with a very interesting letter, descriptive 
of Goldsmith’s habits, of which the following is 
an extract :— 


The Poet frequented much the Grecian Coffee-house, 
then the favourite resort of the Irish and Lancashire 
Templars; and delighted in collecting around him his 
friends, whom he entertained with a cordial and unosten- 
tatious hospitality. Occasionally he amused them with 
his flute, or with whist, neither of which he played well, 
particularly the latter ; but, in losing his money, he never 
lost his temper. Ina run of bad luck and worse play, he 
would fling his cards upon the floor, and exclaim, “ Bye- 
Sore George ! i ought for ever to renounce thee, fickle, 
faithless Fortune !"’ 

In person he was short—about five feet five or six 

es——strong, but not heavy in make; rather fair in 
complexion, with brown hair, such, at least, as could be 
distinguished from his wig. His features were plain, but 
hot repulsive—certainly not so when lighted up by con- 
rersation. His manners were simple, natural, and, per- 

‘ps, On the whole, we may say not polished—at least, 
without that refinement and good breeding which the ex- 
{uisite polish of his compositions would lead us toexpect. 
He was always cheerful and animated, often, indeed, 

in his mirth; entered with spirit into convi- 
vial society ; contributed largely to its enjoyments by 
‘olidity of information and the naiveté and originality of 
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his character; talked often without premeditation, and 
laughed loudly without restraint. Being then a young 
man, I felt myself much flattered by the notice of so cele- 
brated a person. He took great delight in the conversa- 
tion and society of Grattan, whose brilliancy in the mora- 
ing of life furnished full earnest of the unrivalled splen. 
dour which awaited his meridian ; and, finding as @wel- 
ling together in Essex Court near himself, where he fre- 
quently visited my immortal friend, his warm heart became 
naturally prepossessed towards the associate of one whom 
he so much admired. 

His purse replenished by literary labours, the season of 
relaxation and pleasure took its turn, in attending the 
theatres, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and other scenes of gaiety 
and amusement, which he continued to frequent as long 
as his supply held out. He was fond of exhibiting his 
muscular little person in the gayest apparel of the day, to 
which was added a bag-wig and sword. 

Whenever his fands were dissipated—and they fled moi. 
rapidly from being the dupe of many artful persons, male 
and female, who practised upon his benevolence—he re- 
turned to his literary labours, and shut himself up from 
society, to provide fresh matter for his bookseller, and fresh 
supplies for himself. 

We fear it was not alone the Duke of Hamil 
ton’s circle which made a jest of a man too easy 
and really good-natured to retain respect amony 
the high vulger. Inthe latter part of his life, he 
was sometimes a visiter at Barton, the residence 
of the celebrated painter and caricaturist, Bun- 
bury, who had married the daughter of his friend, 
Captain Horneck. A member of that society 
informs Mr Prior that— 

His manners were always playful and amusing, taking 
the lead in promoting any scheme of innocent mirth, and 
usually prefacing the invitation by, “ Come now ani! 
let us play the fool a little.” At cards, which was com. 
monly a round game and the stake small, he was always 
the most noisy, affected great eagerness to win, and 
teased his opponents of the gentler sex with continual 
jest and banter on their want of spirit in not risking the 
hazards of the game. But one of his most favourite 
enjoyments was to romp witha children, when he threw 
off ail reserve, and seemed one of the most joyous of the 
group 

“ His simplicity of manners,” continued my informant, 
“* made him occasionally the object of tricks of the joculas 
kind to other visiters of the house. Being at all times 
gay in dress, he made his appearance at the breakfast 
table in a smart black silk coat, with an expensive pair 
of ruftles ; the coat some one contrived to soil, and it was 
sent to be cleansed ; but either by accident, or probably 
design, the day after it came home the sleeves became 
daubed with paint, which was not discovered until the 
ruffles also, to his great mortification, were irretrievably 
disfigured. 

“ He always wore a wig, a peculiarity which those who 
judge of his appearance only from the fine poetical head 
by Reynolds, would not suspect ; and on one occasion 
some person contrived seriously to injure this impo 
adjunct to dress, It was the only one he had in We 
country, and the misfortune seemed irreparable until the 
services of Mr Bunbury’s valet were called in, who, 
however, performed his functions so indifferently, that 
poor Goldsmith’s appearance became the signal for « 
general smile.” 


This sort of impertinence, and liberties which 
no one durst have taken with himself, and have 
escaped being kicked down stairs, provoked 
Johnson at his unsuspecting open-minded friend, 
as appears from several of Boswell’s anecdotes: — 

“Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity,” writes Boswell, 
“ complained one day in a mixed company of Lord Cam- 
den. ‘1 met him,’ said he, ‘at Lord Clare’s house in 


the country, and he took ne more notice of me than if L 
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had been an ordinary man.’ ‘The company having 
laughed heartily, Johuson stood forth in defence of his 
friend. ‘ Nay, gentlemen, Dr Goldsmith is in the right. 
A nobleman ought to have made up to such a man as 
Goldsmith ; and I think it is much against Lord Camden 


that he neglected him.’ ”’ 
What shall we think of those who treat the 


candid poet as a fool, because he once warned 
Newbery of the risks of printing one of his 
own comedies! At an interview which he 
obtained with the Ear] of Northumberland, who 
was expected to go to Ireland as Viceroy, when 
asked by his Lordship of what use he could be 
to so ingenious a man, whose writings he sv 
much admired, Goldsmith protested that he had 
nothing to solicit for himself. He worked for 
the booksellers, and placed no faith in great 
men’s promises. But he mentioned his brother 
Henry, a learned and worthy clergyman, en- 
cumbered with a large family, and living on the 
slender preferment of forty pounds a-year. The 
malignant Hawkins, who had no sympathy with 
these disinterested and affectionate feelings, ex- 
claims against this idiot folly. The ridicule 
in which Beauclerk, the fine gentleman and 
polished wit of the Literary Club, indulged as 
much at the expense of Johnson as of Gold- 
mith, drawa forth the following sensible and 
right-minded observations from Mr Prior ; and 
many of Mr Prior’s remarks, drawn forth by the 
rare and singularly amiable character of his hero, 
ure acute, and generally go to the root of the 
subject. 

To a man of fashion and a wit, oddities of speech, 
person, or manner, furnish themes for ridicule that all 
their admiration of genius cannot suppress ; and deviation 
from conventional forms meets from3them with little 
forbearance. It is to this we owe Lord Chesterfield’s 
description of Dr Johnson ; to this also Horace Walpole’s 
impertinence towards him and to Goldsmith ; and Beau- 
clerk, while professing himself superior to the prejudices 
of his class in fashionable life, could not wholly escape a 
similar feeling. 

We fear, that, to those who have not our own 
appreciation of the amiable character of Gold- 
smith, we may have dwelt too long upon his 
diverting absurdities, and those foibles which 
spring from the softest feelings of the human 
heart. Ifthere are any such, they will find the 
true corrective of their severe or mistaken opi- 
nions in the full perusal of the Life before us, 
and in the proofs with which it abounds, of the can- 
dour, child-like simplicity, disinterestedness, and 
goodness of heart, of a man whose genius stands, 
if not first, in the “ very first line.” But Gold- 
smith possessed nobler and rarer qualities for which 
the world has hitherto given him no credit what- 
ever. He could submit to be a half-starving 
drudge in literature, but not, like many of his 
betters, to degrade or prostitute his pen to venal 
objects. He would have accepted the national 
rewards of genius through the hands of his 
sovereign, as some of his deserving contempo- 
raries had done, but he would not become the 
secret, well-paid hireling of the ministry of the 
day, though his opinions, as an old-fashioned 
opposition Tory, were considered to be, at least, 
pot inimical. We must give the whole anecdote. 








It is among the most honourable to literature 


belonging to Goldsmith’s age. 

To the Earl of Lisburn, who once addressed him at 
a dinner at the Royal Academy with a complimentary 
notice of h's poetical talents, and ap inquiry whether the 
world was to be favoured by a new production of his 
genius, he jocularly replied, “ My Lord, [ cannot affora 
to court the draggle-tail Muses ; they will let me starve; 
but by pursuing plain prose, I can make shift to eat, and 
drink, and wear good clothes.” 

No other notice of the hints thus dropped was taken by 
the dispensers of national bounty, than an attempt made 
some months afterwards, to engage him, through the means 
of one of their most active agents, in support of the minis. 
try, which was then hard pressed by the opposition in 
parliament, and by Junius, Wilkes, and a variety of other 
political writers out of it; so that his reward or expected 
reward was thus to be made dependent not on his lite. 
rary, tmt on his political services. 

This proposal he had the courage to decline. The fact 
of its having been made seems to be placed beyond doubt 
by the bearer of it, the Rev Dr Scott—well known as a 
warm political partisan of the day, and a constant writer 
in the newspapers under a variety of signatures, particu. 
larly Anti-Sejanus, Panurge, and others—having com. 
municated the fact to living witnesses. To one of these, 
Mr Basil Montagu, to whom the public is indebted for 
matters of much more importance, the Writer is obliged 
for the anecdote. It exhibits the very different tone of 
feeling between the Poet, though poor, and the reverend 
and prosperous politician, the studious scholar and the 
veteran man of the world; and the former, perhaps, de. 
serves the more credit for his independence, wien we con. 
sider that, in complying with the request, he would have 
been advancing not on!y his worldly interests, but sup- 
porting his avowed political priuciples, which were nearly 
similar to those of Dr Johnson. 

‘* A few months,” writes Mr Montagu, “ before the 
death of Dr Scott, author of Anti-Sejanus and other 
political tracts in support of Lord North’s administra- 
tion, I happened to dine with him in company with my 
friend Sir George Tuthill, who was the Doctor's physician. 
After dinner Dr Scott mentioned, as matter of astonish- 
ment and a proof of the folly of men who are, according 
to common opinion, ignorant of the world, that he was 
once sent with a carte blanche from the ministry to Oliver 
Goldsmith, to induce him to write in favour of the admi- 
nistration. ‘I found him,” said the Doctor, “ in a 
miserable set of chambers in the Temple; I told him my 
authority ; I told him that I was empowered to pay most 
liberally for his’exertions ; and, would you believe it! be 
was so absurd as to say—‘ J can earn as much as will 
supply my wants without writting for any party; the 
assistance, therefore, you offer is unnecessary to me :’ and 
so I left him,” added Dr Scott, ** in his garret.” 


This story ought to be coupled with that of 
Marvell's mutton-bone. What a fine subject for 
an essay, in the manner of Goldsmith, “ On the 
Means which enable a Meddling Political Par- 
son of Inferior Parts to keep his Carriage, 
while a Man of Genius can scarcely, in his 
Garret, supply his Daily Wants by his Daily 
Drudgery !” 

These volumes, from the almost superfluous 
care which Mr Prior has bestowed in ferreting 
out the musty papers and old ledgers of the 
booksellers, furnish important additions to the 
statistics of book-making and book-publishing. 
But, for this sort of informaticn, we must refer to 
the fountain-head. Some of the sums paid te 
Goldsmith, before he was known, appear wretch- 
edly small, and searcely such as would indem- 
nify a copying clerk for manual labour ; bet 
towards the end of his brief career, his value 
began to be better understood. No more thaa 
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twenty guineas was obtained for “ The Travel. 


ler,” and sixty for “ The Vicar of Wakefield ;” | 


which last Newbery had not courage to publish 
after he had purchased the copyright, nor until 
the author had gained an established reputation. 
For the “‘ History of Animated Nature,” he re- 
ceived from Griffiths eight hundred guineas ; he 
was fuirly paid for his “ Histories” and the 
copyright of his plays; and often liberally in 
such small matters as prefaces and introductory 
biographies to new editions of works. Davies 
paid £500 for “ The History of England.” It 
js, however, mortifying to find him even, while 
enjoying the fame of “ The Traveller,” ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” and of his other productions, 
receiving no more than a hundred guineas for 
“The Deserted Village ;” the precise sum, Mr 
Prior states, which Hannah More received at the 
sane time for her legendary doggrel of “ Sir 
Eldred of the Bower.’ But Goldsmith was 
always pressed for money ; and the well-patron- 
ized lady was not only the better manager, 
but enjoyed that sort of coterie reputation, dili- 
gently cultivated by every effort, which, for a 
limited period, must have been of great pecuniary 
valne to her publishers. The first publisher may 
have been more enriched by thesaleof ** Sir Eldred” 
than by that of Goldsmith’s charming and endur- 
ing poem, which was brought out at the moderate 


. priceof 1s. 6d.acopy. The blame, therefore, in 


all such cases, rests with the public, or the fashion, 
and not with the trader in copyrights, who only 
exercises a sound discretion in sometimes pur- 
chasing not what he may consider intrinsically 
the best, but the most marketable literary wares. 
By a trick of trade, not yet altogether obsolete, 
Goldsmith sometimes obtained the credit of being 
paid far more than he actually received. 

With the habits and disposition of Goldsmith, 
it may be more easily understood than forgiven, 
that, as his precarious income increased, so did 
his embarrassments. A project of “ A Diction- 
ary of Arts and Sciences,” from which he ex- 
pected great results, failed, after he had cir- 
culated prospectuses; and also a plan formed 
oy his influential friends to obtain for him some 
place or provision from the government. His 
creditors became clamorous, his sources of sup- 
ply were drained, his health and spirits failed, 
and even his sweetness of temper gave way. 
The following is a melancholy passage :— 

As none of his acquaintance were informed of the ex- 
tent of these embarrassments, they understood not certain 
ne eo-eatapanen, or, as they were termed, absurdities, in his 

4viour, assumed, nodoubt, often to throw off unpleasant 
Parca peae From seeming absence or gravity, he would 

y to the extremes of mirth and jollity; and from silence, 
would commence talking incessantly and inconsiderately 
. all subjects; just as he was formerly seen, when by 
“s Own account nearly suffocating with vexation at the 
ee of his play, singing a song of +y An old woman 
Vawilling —— seventeen times as high as the moon.” 
of his friends, tht ta of wishing to tax the generosity 
“ proud to seem as poor as he really 
hibited only suspected his situation ; to these he ex 
assumed gaiety of despair. 


) i have already trespassed so far upon the 
: ulgence of our readers, that we must abruptly 
ose this paper, without having touched upon 





helf the interesting materials supplied by these 
memoirs. At one period Goldsmith made an 
excursion to the Continent with Captain Hor- 
neck’s family; and several letters to his distin- 
guished friends of the Club remain, giving an 
account of his tour. But for these—and the 
many interesting notices and reminiscences, 
written by Colman, Percy, Cradock, and others, 
and the engaging descriptionof the poet’s different 
rural habitations and Temple residence—we must 
again refer to the original. Nor can we notice his 
fracas with Evans the bookseller,and his horror of 
libellous attacks in periodicals, and that “ rack of 
the newspapers” which the more marly Johnson 
so heartily despised. We are also tempted by Mr 
Prior’s amiable and ingenious commentaries upon 
‘©The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘“‘ The Traveller,” 
and the scenes of * The Deserted Village.” All 
these, however, must be passed ; yet Goldsmith's 
last published letter to his own family, written 
four years before his death, is irresistible. It 
may be premised, that the native Irish, and 
perhaps the Scotch, could never, until a recent 
period, separate the idea of a man of rank from 
that of a patron. Goldsmith's relations in Ire- 
land knew that he was acquainted with lords, 
esquires, and men in power, and calculated, with 
rustic simplicity, upon his influence. The letter 
of which we speak is addressed to his brother 


Maurice. 

*“ T should have answered your letter sooner, but, in 
truth, I am not fond of thinking of the necessities of those 
I love, when it is so very little in my power to help them, 
I am sorry to find you are every way unprovided for; 
and what adds to my uneasiness is, that I have received a 
letter from my sister Johnson, by which I learn that she 
is pretty much in the same circumstances. As to myself, 
I believe I could get both you and my poor brother-in-law 
something like that which you desire; but I am determined 
never to ask for little things, nor exhaust any little interest 
I may have, until I can serve you, him, and myself more 
effectually. As yet no opportunity has offered; but I be- 
lieve you are pretty well convinced that I will not be 
remiss when it arrives. 

“The King has lately been pleased to make me pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in a Royal Academy of Painting, 
which he has just established, but there is no salary an- 
nexed; and I] took it rather as a compliment to the 
institution, than any benefit to myself. Honours to one 
in my situation, are something like ruffles to one that 
wants a shirt. 

“ You tell me that there are fourteen or fifteen pounds 
left me in the hands of my cousin Lawder, and you ask 
me what I would have done with them. My dear bro- 
ther, I would by no means give any directions to my dear 
worthy relations at Kilmore, how to dispose of money, 
which is, properly speaking, more theirs than mine, All 
that I can say is, that I entirely, and this letter will 
serve to witness, give up any right and title to it; and I 
am sure they will dispose of it to the best advantage. To 
them I entirely leave it; whether they or you may think 
the whole necessary to fit you out, or whether our poor 
sister Johnson may not want the half, I leave entirely to 
their and your discretion. The kinduess of that good 
couple to our shattered family, demands our sincerest gra- 
titude; and though they have almost furgot me, yet i 
good things at last arrive, I hope one day to return and 
increase their good humour by adding to my own. 

‘<I have sent my cousin Jenny a winiatwe picture of 
myself, as I believe it is the most acceptable present I can 
offer. I have ordered it to be left for her at George Faulk- 
ner’s, folded in a letter. The face you well know is ugly 
enough, but it is finely painted, [I will shortly, also, 
send my friends over the Shannon some Merzotinte prigis 
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of myself, and some more of my friends here, such as 
Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, and Coleman. I believe I 
have written an hundred letters to different friends in 
your country, and never received an answer to any of 
them. I do not know how to account for this, or why 
they are unwilling to keep up for me those regards which 
I must ever retain for them. 

“Tf, then, you have a mind to oblige me, you will 
write often, whether I answer you or not, Let me par- 
ticularly have the news of our family and old acquaint- 
ances. For instance, you may begin by telling me about 
the family where you reside, how they spend their time, 
and whether they ever make mention of me. Tell me 
about my mother, my brother Hodson, and his son; my 
brother Harry’s son and daughter, my sister Johnson, the 
family of Ballyoughter—what is become of them, where 
they live, and how they do. You talked of being my 
only brother. I don’t understand you. Where is Charles? 
A sheet of paper occasionally filled with the news of this 
kind, would make me very happy, and would keep you 
nearer my mind,” 

Much as Goldsmith enjoyed literary and gene- 
ral society, it is said that he, about this time, 
contemplated leaving London, as a residence, 
altogether, and only making an occasional visit 
to town. He probably meant leaving behind 
him his debts and embarrassments. We now 
ipproach the last scene of all. Excessive appli- 
cation to his desk by fits, and the consequent 
neglect, for weeks together, of regular exercise 
and needful relaxation, had laid the foundation 
of a complaint greatly aggravated by mental 
distress. Viewing the whole case, we should 
say that his death was caused by nervous 
fever, of which the disease to which it is attri- 
huted was but an incidental symptom. He was 
taken ill, though not severely, at Hyde, in the 
farm-house to which he often retired from his 
chambers in the Temple, that he might devote 
himself, without temptation or interruption, to 
his tasks. 
in the end of March, intending to return to Hyde. 
He died upon the 4th of April 1774. Presuming, 
perhaps, too much upon his own medical know- 
ledge, he is imagined to have used improper 
medicines. Yet this is only conjectural. 

Thus (says Mr Prior, concluding a minute narrative 
of poor Goldsmith’s deathbed) terminated the life of an 
admirable writer and estimable man, at the early age of 
lorty-five, when: his powers were in full vigour, and 
much was to be expected from their exertion. The 
shock to his friends appears to have been great, from the 
unexpected loss of one whose substantial virtues, with all 
his foibles and singularities, they had learned to value. 
burke, on hearing of it, burst into tears, Sir Joshua 

iteynolds, as Northcote informed the writer, relinquished 
painting for the day; an unusual forbearance, it was 
considered, of one who, under all common circumstances, 
rarely permitted himself to be diverted from the exercise 
of his art. _Dr Johnson, though little prone to exhibit 
strong emotions of grief, seems to have felt sincerely on this 


occasion ; for, three months afterwards, he thus wrote to 
Boswell :— 

“ Of poor dear Dr Goldsmith there is little to be told 
more than the papers have made public. He died of a 
fever, | am afraid more violent from uneasiness of mind. 
His debts began to be heavy, and all his resources were 
exhausted, Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed not 
less than twe thousand pounds. Was ever poet so 
trusted before?” And again—* Chambers, you find, is 
gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. He 
died of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by the fear of 
distress.” . . . In allusion to his pecuniary involve. 
ments, yet in a tone of (euderuess, Dr Johnson writes at | 


_ 





Feeling indisposed, he went to town | 





this time:—“ He had raised money and squandered it, 
by every artifice of acquisition and folly of expense. But 
let not his frailties be remembered ; he was a very great 
man.” 


From the many testimonies borne by contem- 
poraries to “the good, ingenious, and honest 
Doctor Goldsmith,” which his biographer hag 
piously collected, we shall cull but two. They 
may be considered as the antipodes of tributes to 
departed genius and personal worth. The first 
is recorded by Mr Cradock, who says—* When 
I returned to town after his death, I had an in- 
terview with his nephew, an apothecary in New- 
man Street, and with the two sister milliners, the 
Miss Guns, who resided in a house at the corner 
of Temple Lane, who were always most attentive 
to him, and who once said to me most feelingly, 
‘O sir, sooner persuade him to let us work for 
him gratis, rather than apply to any other ; we 
are sure he will pay us when he can,’ ” 


The second is supposed, by Mr Prior, to have 
proceeded from the pen of Burke, and is dated on 
the day after Goldsmith’s death, when it appeared 
in the newspapers :— 


In an age when genius and learning are too generally 
sacrificed to the purposes of ambition and avarice, it is 
the consolation of virtue as well as of its friends, that 
they can commemorate the name of Goldsmith as a shin. 
ing example to the contrary. Early compelled, like some 
of our greatest men, into the service of the muses, he 
never once permitted his necessities to have the least im- 
proper influence on his conduct; but, knowing and 
respecting the honourable line of his profession, he made 
no farther use of fiction than to set off the dignity of 
truth ; and in this he succeeded so happily, that his writ 
ings stamp no less the man of genius than the universal 
friend of mankind. 

Such is the outline of his poetical character, which 
perhaps, will be remembered whilst the first-rate poets of 
the country have any monument left them. But, alas! 
his noble and immortal part—the good man— is only con- 
signed to the short-lived memory of those who are left to 
lament his death. 

Having naturally a powerful bias on his mind to the 
cause of virtue, he was cheerful and indefatigable in the 
pursuit of it; warm in his friendships, gentle in his man- 
ners, and, in every act of charity and benevolence, “ the 
very milk of human kindness.” Nay, even his foibles 
and little weaknesses of temper, may be said rather 
shew the simplicity of his nature than to degrade his un- 
derstanding ; for, though there may be many instances to 
prove he was no man of the world, most of those instances 
would attest the unadulterated purity of his heart. One 
who esteemed the kindness and friendship of such a man, 
as forming a principal part of the happiness of his life, 
pays this last, sincere, and grateful tribute to his memory. 


Goldsmith’s sorrowing friends at first contem; 
plated a public funeral; but, upon second 
thoughts, it was considered advisable to spare 
the expense, and to subscribe for a monument 
to him in Westminster Abbey. His remains 
were, therefore, privately deposited in the 
Temple burying-ground. Reynolds designed his 
monument, and chose the niche in Poets’ Cor- 
ner, in which it was placed. ; 

Johnson’s epitaph upon his friend, written 
‘in choice Latin,” is engraved upon @ tablet of 
white marble, under the medallion, which is said 
to present a good resemblance of Goldsmith * 
face. 
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RHYMED RAMBLES.—PART II. 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


THE CORN-LAWS. 
| pREaM'D, that, tir’d with travel, I return’d 
To Blakelowe’s summit,* and stood there with God, 
Alone at midnight. Side by side, we trod 
The heath ; and, while around us rock’d and burn’d 
The mountains, hke a mountain’d sea of flame, 
A gilded worm pronounc’d in scorn His name! 
I, with my foot, the reptile would have spurn’d, 
But could not. We stood still as death! That worm 
Then spun slim films around th’ Almighty’s form, 
Binding the hands that lift the seas, the feet 
That will tread out the stars! and while, in mirth, 
|; spake this curse, I heard my own heart beat— 
“ With worse than barrenness, I curse thee, Earth ! 
Henceforth let every child be hopeless from his birth!"+ 


But God said, “* No! thou surely shalt not see 

Ev'ry child hopeless because thou art vile ; 

For thou art thy own victim, watch’d by me, 

And wrongs sheath vengeance in a dreadful smile : 

But, ere I bless thy curses for mankind, 

And make them curses infinite to thee, 

Thousands of thousands, foodless as the wwnd— 

Yea, thousand thousand thousand men shall be 

Care-hunted to the worms, by thine and thee ; 

And thou more crimes and criminals shalt make 

Than all earth’s miscreants heretofore have made : 

Hell from beneath shall rise to bless thee, snake ! 

And Death, to sum his profits by thy trade, 

Count through all ages past their men and states be- 
tray’d.”*+ 





CONINGSBOROUGH CASTLE. 
In other days, time-darken’d Coningsb’rough, 
Men thought of Hengist when they spoke of thee ! 
My native river murmurs near thee now, 
As then it murmur’d, hasting to the sea 
Through hazel bowers, where memory loves to be ; 
But in these days, thy pilgrims whisper low 
Che name of Scott, and join with his thy name. 
Him, the Napoleon of Parnassus, thou 
Hast seen with Shakspeare equal deem’d in fame. 
Nor may the Cesar of the Muses claim 
His throne unshar’d. T'wice thirteen years are past 
Since hither, almost dead with care, I came, 
What time another Cesar fiercely cast 
O'er earth his stormy shade, which kings beheld aghast. 


Chrough Russian wastes that Cesar chased a cloud : 

Calin Was its aspect; for it had the power 

10 Make his crowded host « lifeless crowd--- 

~~ being conquered in that fated hour 

6 hich gave his queen destruction for a dower, 

ms ow was its motion, and few accents loud 

a from its chamber’d thunder as it fled ; 

“pe when it stopp’d and spake, the conqueror bow’d 

. wer than vanquish’d kings his laurel’d head. 

( ues waking from the vileness of their dread, 

rand on the self-crown’d wretch in mean surprise ; 
0, with the vulgar dust, which he had spread 
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kentative . S8¥* Colonel Thompson, in his“ Letters of a Repre. 


» All the good which is attributed to governmen does 
“i " says.a prohibited author. waged 
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dict cur beg belt cowardly husbands for enduring laws which inter. 
Buuphed affections, or convert marriage into a 
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Around the Consul’s chair, bedimm’d his eyes, 
And bade him die, as baffled baseness dies. 


Yet better was it that the Fool of Force 
Triumph’d by force, and fell by force subdued, 
Than that the ancient thrones of foot and horse 
Had quell’d, at once, the uprous’d multitude, 
Whom giant wrongs with Titan might embued. 
Well fought the people under Terror’s wing ; 
And banded monarcha trembled, fied, and sued ; 
For Terror reign’d---Gaul’s omnipresent king !--- 


| And poured on tyrants’ hearths the storm they brew’d. 


They serve us still with strife ! still, still renew'd 
The fight of fate accelerates their doom ; 

Themselves they maim, by battle, fraud, and feud ; 
And, in large letters of mix’d flame and gloom, 
Write “THE REPUBLIC cometh, and will come.” 


Come the Republic, then ! or come the will 

Of one wise despot ! Let the nation sway, 

Or be sway’d well ! But we will not be still 

Of fifty thousand kingling-wolves the prey. 

Oh, England, sweep them from thy hearth away !* 
What ! shall they reign alone, like the simoom, 
Kings of the dead? Notso! We toil and pay, 
And, ere we perish, pall’d beneath their gloom--- 
Ere Mockery, thron’d o’er London’s ashes, say, 

“ Behold a manless land! a nation’s tomb !”— 

‘¢ Ha, ha !”’ the heavens shall cry, and shout their doom--- 
‘“ Their name shall be a byword of dismay ; 

Chaff for the whirlwind shall their pomp become ; 
Their homes be graves, and dust for ruin they |” 


Come the Republic, then !.--but not the strife 

Of want-struck millions for immediate bread ! 

“ The labour of the poor man is his life ;” 

And on our /ives shall palac’d fraud be fed ? 

‘They who wrong him, strike me !” the Lord hath said ; 
‘¢ They break my everlasting covenant ! 

And, therefore, worms beneath their pride are spread ; 
For are not murderers numbered with the dead ?} 
Fainting, their sons shall ask, their daughters pant 
Kor drink and bread in vain; and both shall flee, 
Unbless’d, go where they may, o’er land or sea, 

Aud learn how hard to bear are scorn and want; 

For I (the poor man’s God) his strength will be, 

And shake the dead boughs down to save the tree !’’+ 





® ‘ If military men look with scorn on men of letters, it is because 


_ the latter so seldom speak out. But when the art of composition 





becomes a weapon, eloquence ig action, and tyranny finds itself 
attacked b ths enast formidable foes, reason and indignation ; and, 
what is called ‘ protection’ being of the very essence o/ despotiem, 
all tyrants have hated and dreaded the natural enemies of * utec- 
tion'—men who think deeply, and speak honestly, that is, f 
ey compial of the oo wrong ever inflicted on the 
ret, w we complain : 
wend ty faction, we are told that we must speak meekly of its 
authors, cauterize with milk and water, and by bo means convert a 


* sarcasm into an t; as if it were to addregs to such 
a sarcasin is not ap argument! That it is not ° 
will endeavour to demonstrate, Instead of “ “then, 


read “‘ gallows,” and I defy them to shew that it ever was more 
7 oe ishinent to criminals than it might be to 
frat of t three hundred and fifty ef their number, whom it 


The or Petrarchan sonnet consists of two disjoined stanzas, 
and I aan ae 1a Oban Coane 
generally to conciude with a " venture 
the stanz five linked to it B 
Fp a 
drine, or even with a tripict, will be found to be best knglish 
measure which the sonneteer can . Of this the reader 
for himself, as, in these sonnets, I have used the legitiniate, 
the and other formes. 
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AFFAIRS OF CANADA, AND THE MINISTERIAL BILL. 


A STRUGGLE has commenced between the British Min- 
istry and Canada, which, unless conciliatory measures be 
adopted, and some rash steps be retraced, can terminate only 
in one way—the separation of that colony, aswell as all the 
other North American colonies, from thiscountry. After 
the experience the people of Britain had, sixty years ago, 
of the issue of the contest between the old American 
colonies and the mother country, and the more recent 
example of the Spanish settlements in South America, 
we think they ought seriously to consider whether they 


————— 


will waste their treasure and their blood in a dispute, | 
in which victory will bring neither advantage nor hon- | 
our, while defeat will be attended with mortificatfon and | 


disgrace. Nor is that defeat likely to be distant or 
uncertain. The first Congress in the old colonies, on 
account of the grievances arising from the British 


government, was held in New York in 1765; and on the | 


4th of July 1776, the independence of the United States 
was declaied. When that struggle commenced, the in- 
habitants of the States did not exceed two millions, and 
they were supposed to be unfit to become soldiers ; yet, 
in a few years, they defeated, in numerous pitched battles, 
the best troops of Britain, veterans who had distinguished 
themselves in the Continental wars. The grievances of 
which the Canadians complain are, at least, as great as 
those of the old colonists. All that the British govern- 
ment attempted with them was to raise taxes within the 
colonies by the act of the British legislature, for the 
purpose of detraying the expense incurred in they own 


defence ; and no complaints existed—_or, at least, were | 


much felt, or loudly expressed—as to the administration 
of their internal governments. In some of the colonies, 
such as Connecticut and Rhode Island, indeed, the people 
enjoyed so uncontrolled an independence in the regula- 
tion of their local concerns, that the revolution did not 
render necessary the slightest alteration in the forms of 
their administration. One of these colonies retains, even 
to this day, the charter of Charles II., as its system of 
state government ; and another parted with the Royal 
charter, for a constitution of its own making, only in 
1818. At the beginning of the quarrel, as has now been 
ascertained beyond doubt, the old colonists had not the 
slightest intention of separating from Britain; and it was 
only inthe struggle, when the inferiority of regular troops 





to bands of freemen, fired with a sense of their wrongs | 
and determined to assert their liberty, became apparent, | 


that the hope of creating an independent state—untram- 
melled by the base and selfish aristocracy which blunts 
the energies and weakens the resources of European 
states—arose, and Was so triumphantly realized. 

Lower Canada is by far the most important of our 
North American colonies, both as regards population and 


trade; and whatever course the ruling oligarchy of this | 


country (for both factions, Whig and Tory, seem to make 
common cause in oppressing her) force Canada to take, 
will soon be followed by all the rest. In 1832, the popu- 
lation of these colonies was as follows :—~ 


Lower Canada, ° ° 539,822 
Upper Canada, ° ° « 211,567 
New Brunswick, ° ° 72,943 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, - 142,548 
Prince Edward's Island, . 32,292 
Newfoundland, ° : 60,088 


At present, the population, from its rapid increase in 
new countries, and the number of emigrants who have 
arrived from Europe, probably approaches a million and 
a half; 80 that, if inclined, the North American colonies, 
assisted as they would be, openly or secretly, by the 
United States, have at least men enough to afford a most 
formidable resistance to any force which might be sent 
against them. That all the colonies will join in an 
effort to obtain justice for any one of them which may be 
attacked, admits of little doubt. 





en 


Iv Upper Canada deep | 


discontent prevails. The expression of it is, at this moment, | 


obscured by a majority of the Members of the Legislative 
Assembly favourable to Government, haying been gained ; 





but the means taken to secure this majority—the whole. 
sale grants of public lands by the Governor of the Pro. 
vince to the hangers-on of the officials, to qualify them to 
outvote the real electors—is one of the grossest abuses ang 
most flagrant violations of the Constitution, which even 
the history of British colonial tyranny affords. Though 
the inhabitants of Upper Canada are almost exclusively oj 
British origin or descent, the Legislative Assembly of 
1835, which really represented the opinions of the popu. 
lation, adopted a report prepared by a committee op 
grievances, by a majority of 25 to 17; and that report 
denounced the Legislative Council as the source of the 
evils which afflicted the colony, in terms not less energe. 
tic than those used by their neighbours of the Lower Pro. 
vince, The Upper Canada Land Company is equally ob. 
noxious in the one province, as the British Americay 
Land Company is in the other. In April 1835, the Le. 
gislative Assembly of Upper Canada agreed toa resolution, 
by a majority of 28 to 14, against the Land Company; 
lamenting the selling, or rather jobbing away, of the 
Huron Tract, consisting of upwards of a million of acres 
of the finest land in the world, while the annual instal. 
ments of the price were expended by the Provincial Exe. 
cutive, without the consent of Parliament. The Assem. 
bly did not hesitate boldly to maintain that the grant to 
the Company was an absolute nullity, being in direet 
violation of the 18 Geo. UI. and of their Constitutional 
Act. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Fd. 
ward’s Island, continual complaints have been made of 
the administration of affairs—the jobbing of the revenucs 
in salaries among the officials, and the mismanagement 
of the public lands, the sales of which ought, as in tle 
United States, to defray, not only the whole expense of 
the internal government, but also the cost of their ex- 
ternal defence, which has all along been a gr@t and 
yearly-increasing burden on this country. If we look 
to the West Indies, we shall find that, in the day of need, 
troops will rather be required to keep down revolt in 
these settlements, than assistance obtained to retain in 
sabjection other colonies that may be driven, by mismab- 
agement and oppression, into rebellion; and we may be 
sure that, if ever a contest with the Canadas arise, we 
must fight the battle siugle-handed. 

Our space does not permit us to enumerate the many 
abuses and acts of oppression, of which the inhabit- 
ants of Lower Canada complain, ‘They were set forth in 
a petition, signed by nearly the whole adult male pops- 
lation—by 87,000 persons—and presented to Parliament 
in 1828; but not one of them has yet been removed. The 
government of the Province is conducted by a Governor 
named by the Crown ; an Executive Council, in imits- 
tion of our Privy Council; a Legislative Council, in 
mimicry of our House of Lords—both nominated by the 
Governor ; and a Legislative Assembly, elected by near!y 
universal suffrage—of which seventy-eight are decidedly 
opposed to the Government, only seven are supporters of it, 
and three are neutral; the total number being eighty-cight. 
The Governors of the Province have almost always bee 
soldiers, ignorant of civil affairs, and despising civil in 
stitutions, who regard a nation as they do a camp, 
consider every act of the most constitutional resistance 
theirwill, or remonstrance against their dictates, as nothing 
less than insubordination and mutiny, which must be 
stantly put down, be the consequences what they may- 

The master grievance, however, of Lower Canada, 3 
well as of most of the other colonies, and which is the 
root of all the abuses and heart-burnings which exist, 4, 
that the Legislative Council, the second branch of the 
Legislature, instead of being elected by the people, is 2 
minated by the Governor of the colony. This body ¢o® 
sists almost entirely of persons holding official sitaations 
in the colony, and whose chance of promotion, or of 
taining Government patronage for their relations ~ 
friends, depends upon their sycophancy. It is admit 


by all parties, that the conduct of the Legislative 
in rejecting bills for education; for securing the j 
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appointments for life, and not as at present during plea- 
sure; and for other beneficial measures—has on many 
occasions been utterly indefensible ; and that persons have 
been nominated as councillors neither qualified for the 
office, nor respectable in private life. It is needless to 
assert, as Lord Stanley now does, that the demands of the 
colonists for an elective Legislative Council are exorbi- 
tant and unworthy of attention, because the people of this 
country have net the power of electing the House of 
jords. It has yet to be geen whether the business of the 
country can be conducted in Britain as matters stand at | 
present, and whether it may not be necessary not merely 
to render the Second Chamber elective and responsible to 
the people, but to abolish it altogether. The progress of 
the divisions of the House of Commons on the question of 
expelling the Bishops, shews that the necessity of a change | 
in the constitution of our Second Chamber is now felt by 
men of all classes. But, even though it should be found 
possible to conduct public affairs with a hereditary and | 
irresponsible House of Peers, it by no means follows | 
that Legisiative Councils, of nominees of the Governor, 
can be tolerated in our colonies. In the discussion | 
which preceded the Canadian Constitutional Act of 1791, | 
Mr Fox urged Mr Pitt to make the Legislative Council | 
elective, and prophesied that, if he did not, the affairs of | 
the colony could not be properly conducted. Mr Stanley, 
when in the Whig opposiiion in 1828 and 1829—and | 
his opinion was held many of the party to which 
he then attached himself—repeatedly stated, in his place 
in Parliament, that the Legislative Council was the 
source of all the abuses of the colony. The Solicitor. 
General of Nova Scotia did not hesitate, in his place in 
the House of Assembly of that colony, to declare it, as 
the result of his anxious deliberation and inquiry, and 
ef much reflection and research, ‘‘ that no legislative 
council can be formed with advantage to the public, but 
upon principles of election.’ In the late debate in the 
House of Commons, Mr Labouchere frankly expressed 
his conviction that it was most unfortunate that the 
Legislative Council had not been made elective—‘ He 
firmly believed that many evils had arisen from that 
course not having been followed. ‘There were two Coun- 
cils in Loower Canada, constituted on widely different 
principles. ‘The popular party entrenched themselves in 
the one, and what he, for shortness only, would call the 
British party, or the minority, entrenched themselves in the 
other, What have been the consequences? These two Coun- 
cils have always been ina state of violent opposition, He 
thought it was not possible to find a better recipe to perpet- 
uate those dissensions than to perpetuate the constitution 
of Lower Canada. What would have been the result if 
an elective council had been established in 1791? After 
tome strugglings, quarrels, and conflicts, the people would 
lave mutually made concessions; and we should have 
seen the French and English living on terms of friend- 
ship and cordial intercourse with each other, without 
respect to religion ur descent. Let them look at Louis. 
iana, They would see there a state of things very 
analogous to that of Lower Canada. There was a very 
large population of French descent, and a small Anglo 
population, How were they treated? Whether of Eng- 
lish or French descent, they were under the protec- 
tion of equal laws. No one was asked whence he came, 
or what was his descent ; and, though there was a great 
deal of local separation between the two races, yet, poli- 
tically, they lived very well together ; and there was no 
state in the Union where things went on more harmo- 
wiously than in Louisiana. He was, therefore, upon 
abstract grounds, not opposed to an elective legislative 
council in Lower Canada. How any one could contend 
that it was contrary to the British constitution, and to 
“ur colonial system, that there should be an elective 
ouncil in Canada—how any one who had ever read the 
history of our colonies, could maintain this proposition 
in the teeth of the fact, that, in America, more than one- 
half of our colonies actually were governed by elective 
islative councils, he could not conceive. Our colonial 
*ystem had always gone upon the principle, to give to 
‘very colony a proper constitution, without troubling our- 
wives about any close analogy with the copstitution 
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which might be perfectly good for ourselves, at home, 
but not at all applicable to a colonial society, where there 
are no materials for an aristocracy, out of which might be 
made an aristocratic branch of the legislature.” One 
would have thought that snch arguments, supported by 
such authorities, would have had some influence on a 
Reformed House of Commons. But what was the result 
of the division? Why, that 318 voted against, and only 
56 fer an elective council ; and, among the names in tle 
majority, are to be found those ef Mr Labouchere, Mas- 
ter of the Mint, and of Lord Stanley, whe, though at 
present in the Opposition, as he was in 1828, no longer 
proiesses himself in favour of Liberal opinions, but joins 
the Tories—too efficiently supported, on the present occa- 
sion, by the Whigs—in trampling under foot the liberties 
of the people. The Ministry have obtained, by the divi- 
sion, a strong opinion of the House of Commons against 


| the Canadians; but let the colonists appeal, from the 


decision of the so-called representatives of the three 
kingdoms, to the good sense of the people, who have now 
begun to interest themselves in Canadian affairs ; and 
the appeal, we foretell, will not be made in vain, The 
history of the Catholic Bill, of the Reform Bill, and of 
humerous Other measures, shews that the decision of Par- 
liament is not always according to the opinion of the 
country, and that, with a still more defective repre- 
sentation than that which we now possess, the public 
voice can make itself not only heard, but obeyed by both 
Peers and Commoners. 

Another grievance of which the Canadians complain, is 
the charter to the British American J.and Company, by 
which immense districts of fertile land are conveyed 
away at an inadequate price. ‘The bill constituting this 
Company, was smuggled through the House of Commoius, 
by the agency of an honourable Member who has a direct 
pecuniary interest in the speculation. The Canadians 
have repeatedly demanded the recall of the charter, and 
the repeal of the act constitating the company. Lord 
John Russel’s sixth resolution, however, declares that the 
title of the Company shall be maintained inviolate. It is 
probable, however, that, as matters stand, emigrants will 
feel some hesitation in purchasing land from the Company, 
after the opinions which have been expressed in Canada 
as to the validity of the grant. Te render palpable the 
gross injustice perpetrated by the North or British Ameri- 
can Land Company job—for it is nothing else—it is only 
necessary tu explain, that, under the alarm occasioned by 
the revolt of the old colonies, and, by soothing the Cana- 
dians, to keep them in their allegiance, a statute was passed 
in the year 1778, guaranteeing to all Colonial Assemblies 
—‘irst, That no taxes should be imposed by the Imperial 
Parliament ; and second, that the proceeds of ail taxes 
levied in the colonies should be placed under their con- 
trol. The revenue of Lower Canada amounts te £120,000 
a-year—not, certainly, a heavy burden, when contrasted 
with the taxation under which we labour; but, in pro- 
portion to the population, equal to that of many consider. 
able states. But, independently of the amount of taxation, 
whether great or small, it is a, badge of oppressive misman- 
agement to be taxed in Canada atall, In the adjoining 
United States of America, the whole amount of the ex- 
penditure of the Government for all objects last year, 
was raised without any tax whatever—_that expenditure 
being twenty-two millions of dollars, and the proceeds 
of the sale of the public lands, twenty-four millions of 
doliars. Besides the revenues ‘of the Canadas, their 
military and naval defence, generously defrayed by the 
people of Great Britain out of their exuberant wealth, 
exceeds @ quarter of a millivn of pounds sterling yearly. 
Now, there cannot be a doubt that, were the Canadas 
either independent, or part of the American Unien, they 
might and would raise the whole funds necemary for 
their internal government, and for their military and 
naval defence, solely by the sale of land, without levying 
a single sixpence by taxation! But, at present, this 
ample source of revenue is jobbed away in the most 
shameful and barefaced manner; and the misetable pit- 
tances in name of price that are received from the 
granters, instead of being placed under the control of the 
Legislative Assembly, is seized by the Executive Council 
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of the Governor, and expended on unconstitutional pur- 

In this manner, a robbery of the people of Canada, 
and a violation of the constitution of the colony, are at 
one and the same time committed. 

The eighth resolution of Lord John Russell is another 
plain violation of the constitution of the Canadas. It is 
the duty and the province of the Legislative Assembly 
not only to raise, but to appropriate the revenues. They 
have, therefore, as much right as the British House of 
Commons, or any other assembly on earth, to stop the 
supplies. Accordingly, finding all their remonstrances, 
representations, and petitions rejected, they at length, in 
1832, exercised their undoubted constitutional privilege 
of stopping the supplies; a measure which the Whig 
Mr—now the Tory lLord—stanley, especially recom- 
mended in 1829. How his Lordship can recencile his 
conduct, when Colonial Secretary, in 1834, and his 
speeches in Parliament now, with’ his letter in 1829, we 
leave him to explain. In that letter he says, and says 
truly, ** A constitutional mode is open to the people, of 
addressing for the removal of the advisers of the Crown,” 
(was he then anxious for office 7) ‘‘ and refusing supplies, 
if necessary, to support their wishes.’”?’ Mr Stanley per- 
haps thought that the remedy of stopping the supplies 
would prove, in Canada, what it has been of late in this 
country—a fine thing to talk about, a fine threat, but 
which would never be carried into effect. But the Cana- 
dian representatives being returned, not by the aristocratic 
classes and their dependants, but by the people, under a 
system of franchise approaching universal suffrage, have 
not merely stopped the supplies, but to such good effect, 
that four and a-half years’ salary are now due the judges 
and other officials; the whole amount being £142,160. 
‘There happens, however, to be a sum nearly equal in the 
Canadian treasury, and Lord John Russell means to seize 
it and pay the salaries; thus setting at nought the un. 
doubted constitutional right of the Legislative Assembly 
to stop the supplies. It would have been not one whit 
more unconstitutional, had he ordered the British troops, 
in the Province, to seize the meney; and we suspect that 
the Canadians will not be able to distinguish any differ- 
ence between the one proceeding and the other. They 
are both nothing else than appeals to force. Matters are 
now, indeed, brought very closely to the state in which 
they were in the old colonies at the time of their re- 
volt. ‘The British Parliament does not, it is true, 
assert the right their predecessors did to tax the colonies ; 
but they do what is equivalent ; and byan overwhelming 
majority, too: they take upon them to appropriate—that 
is, to spend the revenues of the Canadians. If taxation 
without representation was sixty years ago ultimately 
admitted by all parties to be nothing else but tyranny, by 
what term shall we designate the expenditure of the taxes, 
when collected, without representation ? 

Matters have come to that pass, that the only true 
course to be followed with Lower Canada, is for the Bri- 
tish government generously and candidly to free it from 
restraint, and allow its inhabitants to choose the form of 
yuvernment which best pleasesthem., If we cannot govern 
them for good, let us not govern them forevil. Let us 
separate in friendship and in peace, and we shall be re- 
warded for the mortification such a course may give the 
pride of some few among us, by the extension of a benefi- 
cial commercial intercourse with a country yet in its 
infancy, and which, with unrestricted freedom in its 
institutions, will proceed in its career of prosperity with 
the most rapid strides. In the sixty years which have 
elapsed since the declaration of American independence, 
the United States have made greater advances in wealth, 
population, and civilization, than in any period of three 
times the length, when under British control. Their popu- 
jation has increased sevenfold, and their wealth in a still 
greater degree. The enterprise and energy of their inhabit- 
ants are unequalled in the history of the human race; 
and the benefits derived by Britain from commercial in- 
tercourse with their free citizens, has been infinitely greater 
than they could have been, had our dominion continued 
undisturbed to this day. 

The cry which will no doubt be raised against the 
pacific and friendly separation of the two countries will 
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no doubt be ‘‘ The Dismemberment of the Empire!” [py 
the ignorance which prevails in this country, of statistics 
and political matters, a cry is much more efficacious than 
an argument. Thousands hear the former, while nog 
one in a hundred will listen to the latter. But the truth 
is, that the cry of ‘* Dismemberment of the Empire !” like 
the “ Church in Danger !” “ No Popery !” is raised solely 
by those who wish to maintain the system of corruption 
and plunder which has so long existed. The colonies haya 
afforded too valuable a means for providing for the Noodles 
and Doodles of the aristocracy, who were not presentable 
at home, and for replenishing those purses which had been 
emptied by profligacy and debauchery, to be given up 
without a desperate struggle. If they be driven into 
rebellion so much the better, in the eyes of aristocrats, 
whether Tories or Whigs. Troops and ships will be 
required to coerce the Canadian rebels, or at least to 
make the attempt ; and hence there will be an increased 
expenditure of public money, and commissions to bestow 
among the favoured class. The Lord Charleses and the 
Lord Johns, whose patrimonies have suffered from feats 
of Sauter (a coupe, performed by more expert knaveg 
than themselves, will be provided for; and what] proves 
beneficial to the ruling classes must, of course, be ad. 
vantageous tothe whole community. 

To console those who look at the separation of a 
colony from the mother country, in a mere pecuniary 
point of view, we have a few remarks to offer. Many 
entertain the opinion that a colony is to a state what an 
estate is to a private individual—a source whence an in- 
come or revenue is derived. But—with the exception, we 
believe, of Jamaica, and one or two others—none of the 
British colonies pays the expense of its own internal 
government. The people of this country are at the sole 
expense of their naval and military defence. This, for 
the North American colonies and the West Indies, ex. 
ceeds a million and a half a-year. Under the statute of 
1778, no revenue can, under any circumstances, be raised 
in these colonies for the service of Britain. But then, it 
will be said, we have the monopoly of their trade, which 
is held out as of great consequence. The truth is, how. 
ever, that the total imports into Great Britain from all 
the North American colonies in 1831, amounted only to 
£1,456, 909, and the exports to £3,074,628 in official 
value, from which one-third must be deducted, to ascer- 
tain the real value. In the above year, we imported 
into the United Kingdom, from Lower and Upper Canada, 
to the amount of £902,914, and exported £1,922,088, 
both in official value. Now, let the profit on the Ca- 
nadian trade be set down as high as any one desires— 
although there is no reason to suppose that it is more 
valuable even to the merchants engaged in it, than the 
trade with the United States or other foreign countries— 
it will be found exceedingly difficult to make it balance 
the following items on the other side of the sheet. First, 
we have, for the naval and military defence of these 
colonies, an annual expense of £260,000, or more than 
ten per cent. on the total amount of the exports and im- 
ports. Then we have a million expended within a short 
period on the fortifications of Quebec; a million anda 
half on canals and other public works, £693,000 of 
which has been expended on the Rideau Canal, which 
will be of service only when we are at war with 
the Americans ; for, during peace, the St Lawrence affords 
a much superior route for shipping. A new project has 
lately been set on foot, in which our Government have 
already employed some of the engineers in making sur- 
veys. We allude to the railroad from St Andrew's in 
the Bay of Fundy to Quebec, by means of which 1200 
miles of dangerous navigation in the St Lawrence, and 
along the coasts at its mouth would be saved. But 
where is the money to come from, to make a railroad of 
250 miles? Nowhere but from the overtaxed inhabit- 
ants of Britain; and a deputation of the colonists is on 
its way to this country to solicit funds from our Govern- 
ment for the purpose. The injury we have sustained 
from the North American colonies by supporting their 
timber trade is incalculable. By levying a duty on Baltic 
timber from five to six times higher than on that from 
our own colonies, we have seriously injured our trade 
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with the whole Baltic. Instead of 1000 British ships 
at Memel yearly, the number has sunk to 250 or 
300; and the trade with Norway and Sweden has almost 
disappeared. The landlords prevent our taking corn or 
cattle from the states surrounding the Baltic—the 
colonists, from taking timber. The interests of these 
rties must of course be protected, while that of the 
public is too general a matter to be at all attended to. 
4s we will not take corn and timber, the only things the 
nations on the Baltic have to dispose of, they have it not 
in their power to take the cottons and other manufac. | 
cured goods of Britain ; and their governments, being | 
rritated by the selfish and exclusive commercial system | 
of Britain, are organizing an equally restrictive system | 
for the exclusion of British goods, to which a great 
part of Germany has already declared its accession, | 
Every one knows the very inferior quality of the North 
American timber, and how liable it is to the dry rot. | 
Since the Custom House required almost to be rebuilt, on 
account of American timber having been used in its con. | 
straction, it is not permitted to be employed in any pub- 
ic edifice. Some years ago, several frigates were built, 
under the direction of Sir Robert Seppings, some of them 
of Baltic, and the others of Canadian fir; and the result 
was, that while the former lasted eight years, the latter | 
did not last four. Yet, to encourage the consumption of | 
this bad and dear timber, and to prevent the import- 
ation of cheap and excellent timber from the Baltic, | 
the people of the United Kingdom are taxed probably 
a million a-year; while it is exceedingly doubtful if 
the trade we foster at so great an expense is not in- 
jurious to the colonies, by removing industry and capital 
from the cultivation of the soil, and engaging them in an 
employment which, from the manner iu which it is 
carried on, is extremely demoralising, and has completely 
failed in one of the chief objects for which it was en- 
couraged—clearing the soil of trees; not one in ten of 
the trees being worth the cutting for timber. 
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A great evil attending colonies are the wars in which 
they involve us. We have seen the expensive prepara- 
tions we are making in Canada alone, for war. Most of 
the wars we were engaged in last century arose out of 
colonial questions. The war which commenced in 1739, 
and lasted nine years, arose from the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica insulting our old colonies, and from squabbles about 
cutting logwood in the Bay of Campeachy, It added to 
our national debt twenty-nine millions. The war of 
1756 originated in disputes with the French, about cer- 
tain districts in Nova Scotia. It lasted seven years, 
and augmented our debt by sixty millions The war 
which ended in our acknowledging the independence of 
the United States commenced in 1775, and lasted eight 
years, increasing by one hundred and four millions our 
debt. It to these sums we add the additional taxes raised 
to carry on these wars, and to pay the interest of the 
loans, together with the expense of the defence of the 
colonies during peace, we will venture to say that the 
amount would not be compensated by the whole imports 
from our colonies since their first settlement or conquest, 
even had we received these imports without payment 
either in goods or money. 

The United States shew that it is by trading with in- 
dependent states, and not with calonies, that any real 
benefit is to be gained. The monopoly of the trade with 
such colonies as the Canadas it is impossible to obtain; 
for, with so wild and extended a frontier, there never can 
be any difficulty in smuggling ; nor, in truth, as experi- 
ence as well as argument teach us, would it be of any great 
value to secure the monopoly. Atall events, in the state 
to which matters have been brought by the corruption 
and misgovernment of the Tories, followed as it has 
been by the course pursued by the Whigs, every right. 
thinking man would rejoice to see the Canadas eman- 
cipated from the control of the mother country, and a 
friendly and pacific separation effected. 

W. Tart. 
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Campbells Letters from the South.* 

Since Dr Johnson buttoned his great-coat to the chin, 
seized his immortal oaken stick, and adventured for the 
misty Hebrides, no great literary character has gone 
forth on such daring quests as Mr Campbell, in his late 
expedition to Africa. He had, indeed, some experience | 


in such matters, and, we believe, began where Johnson 
ended—the starting-post of the one proving the goal of 
the other, Like Johnson, too, he uarrates his adven- 
tures, and makes his epistolary confidences to a lady; | 
not “ My mistress,” nor any counterpart of the buxom 
Thrale, but to an anonymous fair one—probably Mr 
Colburn’s elder and admired daughter, La Belle New 
Monthly, However this may be, the letters themselves 
are lively, playful, waggish, hilarious, and redolent of the 
jocund spirit of youth, with just as much serious feeling 
“sa poet who is a man of the world, cares to exhibit. | 
They may not contain a very remarkable quantity of | 
wful knowledge. So much the better. We are over- | 
laden with its burden, Nor does Mr Campbell profess | 
‘care much about colonial interests, either English or 
Prench. He is superior to petty national jealousy, and 
‘ttentive only to the general progress of civilization and 
human happiness, Whatever his exact object may have 
the charm of his letters is personal narrative. He 
has been in perils upom the great deep; and has heard 
the Lybian lion roar; and slept sumptuously in an 
Arab tent, between a calf anda Nanny goat; and looked 
on the tomb of Barbarossa ; and read an Elzevir edition 
of Leo A‘ricanus, in the very scenes described ; and had the 
“nour of a patriot-poet’s volunteer body-guard, censist- 
‘bg of all the martial Poles in Algiers; and heard his own 
‘weet verses recited there by sweeter infant lips: and all 


— 











* Londen; Colburn. 2 vols. 8vo, With numerous illustrative 
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| this he has told with a sprightly and charming facility 


—ay, and much more than this, The poet breaks out 
in many of his descriptions; and his images are often 
those of the finest poetry. Here is a glowing picture in 
words. Mr Campbell regrets that he had not an artist 
to paint the ‘* Grande Place” of Algiers. He has done it 
himself. 


The “ Grande Place,” as I have told you, affords the 
only tolerable promenade. Here, at the market time of 
a@ morning, you see not only the various peng, but the 
animal and vegetable productions of nature, displayed in 
rich picturesqueness, It has been a perfect treat to me, 
for several days, to lounge here before brealfast, How | 
long for the pencil of a Flemish painter, to delineate to 
you the human figures of all complexions and dresses !— 
the turbaned Moor—the Jew with his sly face, and his 
spouse Rebecca, with her yard-long head-dress behind 
her, Icould not pass over the Jew buys that blacken 
shoes, without being struck by the nimbleness of their 
tongues, and the comic play of their countenances, They 
all speak French, aud scem the happiest creatures on 
carth ; excepting, perhaps, the half-naked negroes, who 
are always chattering and laughing loudest, in proportion 
to the scantiness of duds upon their backs. t omit the 
Europeans, for they rather spoil the picture. 

Peculiarly striking is the look of the Kabyles, the 
abroginal highlanders of Barbary, who have, all of them, 
a fierce air, and, many of them, legs and square forme 
that would not disgrace the ier company of the 
aiprengene. Taller, and generally sleaderer, are the 
Arabs, descended from those who conquered the country 
in the seventh century, They are di by 
vivid black eyes, sl like an almond laid sidewise ; 
and, though many of them look wretched and squalid, you 
see some among them whose better drapery and and 
fine Old-Testament heads, give them a yy) a aos 

ypearance, | thought myself looking on o aes 
of antiquity, as I stood this morning beside » majestic 
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Arab, whilst he made the camels he had led into the 
market kneel before him, to be unloaded of their enor- 
mous ¢ of herbs and fruits. I felt ““my very een 
enriched” at the sight of the vegetable treasures around 
me, glowing with a the colours of the rainbow—splendid 
heaps of purple oe in one pannier, and oranges, 

lemons, and pomegranates in another. Here 
were spread out in piles the huge and golden-hued melons 
and pompions, and there the white garlic, “and the 
scarlet and green pepper-pods,” together with the brown 
melogines, an excellent pot vegetable, in size, shape, and 
colour, resembling a polished cocoa-nut. 

Mr Campbell finishes by telling of the Barbary fig, a 
wild fruit which growg on the cactus-bush ; and winds 
up, touching thus airily on a rather ticklish subject in 
any hands less dexterous. 

The leaves [of the cactus-bush] are thickly covered 
with prickles, which, when they get into animal flesh, are 
with difficulty coaxed out of it. It is much used for 
hedges about Algiers; but, if you should ever come to 
this country, my dear friend, 1 exhort you never to let 
your linen be spread out on the cactus. An affecting 
story is told of a Dutch family who had a country house 
near this city. In the house there were five plump 
interesting daughters, who, in an evil hour, gave their 
garments to be washed to an ignorant Karopean laundress, 
She hung them out to dry on these prickly bushes, and 
such evils were entailed on the lovely wearers of them, 
that they could neither sit nor recline with comfort, for a 
week or two afterwards, 

Here is a charming landscape, most poetically painted. 
It lay on the road to the English Consul’s country- 
house, 

The road to the Consul’s house, which is a short league 
from town, gocs round those gardens, | the late Dey’s,] up 
a steep ascent, where the country presents, at first, only a 
sterile appearance , but, as you get farther up, the villas 
inerease in number, and the vegetable power of nature in- 
creases with the height you attain. The fig tree, the 
orange and Jemon tree, the pomegranate, the olive, and 
the jujubier, are either growing wild or in orchards, with 
little or no cultivation, The cactus, with its massy leaves 
and fantastic trunk, raises ramparts around the fields and 
along the road sides, while the agave, a variety of the aloe, 
shoots up its branches ten feet high, like the swords of a 
race of giants, Then, at acertain height, you pass ravines 
on one side, beneath you, displaying lovely openings into 
the sea-coast, where the waves are whitening its distant 
rocks, In coming to one of these peculiarly beautiful, 1 
could not but recall the lines of Thomson's ** Castle of In 
dolence”— 

* And where ths valley winded out below, 
The murmuring inain was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow.”’ 

I left my horse on the road with my servant, and went 
down to traverse this ravine. With delight I heard the 
gush of a gurgling runic], and followed a stream almost 
worthy of a Scottish glen, that was wimpling from rock to 
rock, A brown little singing bird fitted before me. | 
could see it only by glimpses , but its note, though short 
and twittering, was sweet. Is it possible, 1 thought to 
myself, that I am in Africa the torrid! The air was 
balmy—the banks of the rivulet were thick with wild 
flowcers—I knew not the names of most of them, or merely 
guessed at them, from their resemblance to the produe- 
tions of our gardens and hot-houses , but this uncertainty 
nowise diminished my interest in the charming strangers. 
When one meets with a smiling beauty, does it spoil one’s 
admiration not to know her name? | suspect that it 
sometimes enhances it. Oh, but you will tell me, perhaps, 
that it is fantastic to compare a man’s homage to woman 
with his love of a flower! True, if yon mean a strict, un- 
fanciful comparison, But allow a little phantasy ; for it 
iS an ingredient in all sorts of love. When we admire 
your sex, and, most of all, when we address you in poetry, 
lo we not compare you to every flower that is most bean- 
tiful? Then why should I be shy to confess that my heart 
has a gallantry for flowers 2 They make me dream that | 
am among graceful and gentle females. 

This was a day which | should never wish to forget: 1 
could not tread a step, or look a yard around me, without 
seeiug floral treasures that were exotic to on Enctishmen. 
It is true that the ivy, the blackberry, and the daisy. 
pleasantly reminded me that I had not dropped into ano- 
ther planct ; yet, altogether, Nature appeared to me like 
an old friend with a new face ; but it was a brightened 
face, and she was still “ my goddess.” 

One more landscape—tche highlands of Algiers—and 
we bare é@one :-— 
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Conceive me cicerone-ing you in imagination out of the 
gate of Babazoun. Leaving that gate on the right, yon ay 
led, by a fine spacious road, cut on the side of the hil) 
the orders of the Due de Rovigo, and very creditable 
his memory. If ascending, it is pleasant to look back be. 
low. There is a palm-trec, that, with its feathery foliage 

ives an oriental character to the scene. . 2... 
You see, also, froin this ascent, several picturesg ne Mara. 
boot chapels; and the guide pointed out to me the spot 
which, he said, was the tomb of Barbarossa, At the ¢ 
of the hill, you get to the great road that leads towards 
Doucra and Bonfaric. From this eminenee the view jx 
superb) ; the bay, with its mighty blue semi-circle fringed 
with creamy foam—the white country-houses, with thely 
orange gardens—the Maraboots, interspersed with here and 
there a palm-iree—the plain below, where the vapours o 
the river Arach, as it discharges itself into Cape Matifoa, 
are seen sporting in the sun; and the noble mountains 
towering behind the Metidjoh. All these objects, when] 
looked around me, filled me with but vain regrets that | 
had not a painter beside me, some capital artist, to mark 
the scene. . . . What studies would not Wilkie find 
among the Arabs and Kabyles, the laughing negroes and 
merry Jew-boys of the market place! What scope on 
these shores for the graces of Callcott ! and what mou. 
tain lights and shadows for the sublimity of Tnrner! The 
altitude of these mountains | find differently estimated ; 
but I love them too well to quarrel about a few hundred 
toises as to their stature; but the height of them seeqied te 
me to be twice the height of Ben Nevis. They have an 
aspect peculiarly bold. Stretching, in a long tg 6 with 
visibly decp indentations and ravines—with cliffs that are 
purpled, and masses of precipices that are bronzed by the 
sun—they strike the fancy—if one may compare monn- 
trins to men—as soldier-featured beings that bid defiance 
to invasion. And full sure among these passes, the 
Kabyles have taught both the Turks and Trench that 
Freedom is a mountain nymph. But the ascent to this 
landscape is too fatiguing for a pedestrian exeursion 5 and 
at noon it is apt.to be too sunny tor a ride. You should go 
out thither on horseback when the erier from the iainaret 
is chanting to matin prayers, and when the cannon in the 
harbour announces daybreak ; while the jackall and the 
hyena are skulking home through the dewy nopals ; and 
whilst the day-light is blushing in Heaven, like the Bie 
blood returning to a lovely countenance, 

This is worthy of the poet who has told us of the opal. 
morn. In another situation, on the Algerine coast, at 
Bornia, he exclaims— 

Such is the grandeur of the surrounding mountain 
scenery, that 1 drop my pen in despair of giving you any 
conception of it. Seotchman as Tam, and much as T love 
my native land, 1 declare to you that I felt as if I bad 
never before seen the full glory of mountain scenery. The 
\frican highlands’spring up to the sight not only witha 
sterner boldness than our own, but they borrow colours 
from the sun unknown to our climate, and they are 
marked in clouds of richer dye. The farthest-off sum- 
mits appeared in their snow, like the turbans of gigantte 
Moors, whilst the nearer masses glared in crimson and 
gold under the light of morning. 


We should like to give the Moorish dinner of Ben Omar 


which Mr Campbell describes with inimitable glee, or bis 


account of the Jews, not forgetting the Jewesses ; but 
this little picture or poem, for it is either at pleasure, 
will better suit our limits. At Bona, the traveller was 
wandering among ruins—Roman, and Roman Catholic— 
Among the ruins, is shewn the gable of a high building 
which is said to be that of the convent of St Augustine; 
some lofty trees overshade the neighbourhood of the 
saint's abode. Undefinable but solemn feelings came ove 
me as I trod the ground. We pursued our way bey 
the ruins along the eastern road, and came up with a 
Arab family, whose habitation was an old ruinous house 
on the road side. The father of the family was tending 
some cattle in the adjacent field ; and the mother, 4 very 
good-looking woman, with the relics of true A 
beauty, was weaving a web of woollen cloth on the gts 
near their habitation. The simplicity of her weaving ¥* 
worthy of the first age of the world ; stead of a 
she employed a needle, which carried the woof along the 
threads of the warp that were stretched along the of 
She had a rude sort ef reed, throagh which the threads 
the warp were run ; and by drawing in this reed, she 
the woof and warp together. How pleasing is — 
art in all its stages, from simplicity to ion ! 
fall recollections in my mind of the wonderfal power 
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jooms which T had seen at Glasgow, 1 could still look 
with interest on the work of this poor female artisan, 
Her two little sons and a daughter were beside her; all 
three struck us as being remarkably beautiful. IT made 
Brown, who understands Arabic, put some questions to 
her, and she answered them, without interrupting her 
work, as gracefully and easily as if she had been receiving 
ys in a drawing-room. “ How old,” I asked, “ is this 
sweet little girl 2” (She seemed to be about eight years 
eld.) “* | cannot tell you,” she answered , * she was born 
ome summers and winters before the French came.” 
“ Do you remember, then, how many summers and win- 
ters have zone by since the birth of either of your sons?” 
» No, Leannot tell you; but I was married not long after 
there was 2 great hattle in this neighbourhood, and when 
many heads were carried about on poles.” In fact, these 
Arabs take no note of time, and have neither clocks nor 
registers; yet they are the descendants of the people 
who taught us algebra ! 

The following is a specimen of Mr Campbell's knack 
at hitting off a trifle. It succeeds a poetical and passion- 
ate At of wild-flower worship— 

Although meat, fish, and fruits are twice as cheap here 
as at Algiers, | suspect our entertainers can make but 
little profit by their boarders; indeed, the landlady told 
ine so the other day. When remaining last of the com- 
pany, | compliny nted her on her cutsine, and the gastro- 
nomie powers of her guests, | found that [had touched the 
tenderest chord of her heart. ‘ Alas, sir.” said she, with 
a voice of grief,“ if they would olleat as you do, like 2 man 
af conscience, of 2 dish or two, we could live by our 
trade. but the ravens !—the ogres !—-oh, their maws will 
be the ruin of us!" And she wiped the tears with her 
anron. “LT always tell my husband that it is of no use 
to take pains with our cookery ; for the nicer we cook, 
the more unmercifully they devour.” And T believed 
her; for | had remarked a bluff major bag for his own 
share an omelet—the flesh of a fowl, with ham to match— 
besides reducing the height of a pyramid of cutlets by 
halfafoot. . . . . Apropos to omelets, [dined off a 
ery niec and savoury one, made of an ostrich’s egg, the 

ay after LT enme to Oran. It was at the table of General 
Trezel. The men, exeeptinga Spanish priest and myself, 
were all military. Mio Padre, the priest, is a friend of 
Mina,and a bold Constitutionalist. He says it is all non 
wnse to talk of the Catholic religion being adverse to 
liberty, ant favourable to the divine right of kings and 
emperors, for it has dethroned more kings and emperors 
than ever Protestantism did; and that Catholicism is 
naturally allied with Republicanism. [was so busy with 
the ostrich omelet, and he reminded me se much of 
Daniel O'Connell, that T could not even grunt a contra- 
(ction, There were some very pretty women of the 
party. One of them told me that she had once ate a bit 
of lion's flesh, and that it tasted like very good veal, she 
had also once half-dined, she said, off a roasted jackall, 
and taken a large slice, which was very like venison, and 
nore savoury than mutton. Was this a vulgar eccentric 
woman No, assure you, quite the reverse on all other 
points of conversation—delicate and lady -like. 

These may serve as specimens of Mr Campbell's easy 
and lively epistles. We leave whatever they contain of 
the solid, the statistical and speculatig, to the researches 
of the reader, 


Wilkie’s Sketches of Canada an® New York. 
_ Mr Wilkie is a gallant yeoman of East Lothian, who, 
in the spring of 1824, (his book says, but it must be a 
misprint for 1834,) left his home to look about him, and 
‘py the fertility and capabilities of the United States to a 
Seottish agriculturist. Such we at least apprehend was his 
object, for he scarcel y lets us intothe secret; and he is, from 
first to last, so uproariously merry, and so incorrigible a 
joker, that there is no knowing what to make of him. 
What demon has possessed Mr Wilkie to set up for a wit, 
out of the proper localities of the farmers’ dinner clubs of 
his native county? No good could come of it. We are 
the more earnest upon this point, as men whose talk is 
only of cropping, and draining, and liming, and beaves, 
and markets, and the price of land and labour, will be 
apt to meet with a serious disappointment, when, instead 
of solid information, conveyed in plain, direct terms, they 
mly meet with the caprioles and curvettings of this 

reperous humourist, or with endless grandiloquent 
descriptions, which could almost make us take our oath, 
without examination, that there must have been a circu- 
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lating library of romances established either at Hadding- 
ton or Dunbar for many years back. He puns, too! 
We could not have imagined it. We were not prepared 
for it; and having made up’our’minds) beforehand that 
Mr Wilkie’s book should be a plain, sensible guide or 
pioneer to agricultural emigrants, chokeful of facts, we 
may have been too prone to revenge the baiking of our 
wondrous sagacity upon our author, whom, on a second 
perusal, and taking him on his own terms, we found an 
entertaining and enlivening travelling companion, whose 
wit, if not always in the best taste, never fails in that 
first ingredient, good-nature, The most new and agree- 
able portion of the volume is the author's sojourn in the 
bush, short as it was. Here is a day in the Canadian back- 
woods :— 

* At present Lam seated ina log-hut of no lordly dimen- 
sions, It contains three apartments—I can reach my 
hand to the ceiling as | sit—three paces brings me to the 
middle of my sleeping chamber, and three more from the 
opposite side of the room, would place me in the centre 
of the kitchen. The view T have from the window, is in 
unison with the diminutive dwelling. To the south and 
east, we have a half mile of clbow room; to the west, 
about a hundred yards, and on the north, within forty 
yards of me, is the public way, displaying a specimen of 
genuine corduroy that might well draw a shriek of horror 
from the slipshod spirit of Macadam ! 

. . . . eo . . * 

. left this some mornings ago for Illinois. F. and I 
convoyed him on his way through the woods for several 
miles, and wishing him all safety to his destination, 
parted, turned back, and here am [now with not one of 
all these in whose ctinpany T crossed the Atlantic, to 
exchange a thought or a word with. And during such a 
time as the present moment, when F. is away in the 
woods after his own farming concerns, | feel solitary 
enough. There is, [ believe, not a soul within a mile or 
two ef me; and what is there to compensate for the want ’ 
Nothing living at least. There is even no approach to 
what one might style an animated landscape, unless fancy 
could endow, with a fictitious life, all those mangled 
stumps that stud the clearance, But, to me, those rather 
add to. instead of breaking in on the tameness of the 
limited prospect. 

“On Thursday last, | was engaged in performing a very 
tonch day’s work. An intimation was sent to F., that a 
Chopping Bee was to take place on the ground of Mr Webb, 
a neighbouring farmer. The poor man had employed a 
Canadian to elear a certain space of wood, but he un 
luckily paid him beforehand, and soon had the misfortune 
to discover that gratitude was not one of the chopper’s 
virtues :ffor he marched, off—shouldering his hatchet- 
and leaving ten acres, the stipulated clearance, groaning 
under their original burden. 

* Having supplied ourselves with the needful chopping 
axes, we set off after breakfast, which will generally be 
found agood aliy in the performance of a hard day's work, 
We left our coats behind, the glass indicating a good many 
degrees of heat above the comfortable point. We arrived 
in about an hour at the field of action, and met fifteen of 
the backwood gentry; and I am sure you could not pro- 
duce so large agroup from the inhabitants of Kast Lothian, 
displaying such an overweening quantum of wild recklens- 
ness, combined, as I thought, with an abundant portion of 
underhand cunning. This was not, howev®, a fair speci- 
men of the rural population, but consisted mostly of men 
who employ themselves clearing the woods, or turning 
their hands to anything that promises a good day's feed- 
ing, accompanied with a fair allowance of grog. 

* There is little doubt, therefore, we found this choice 
selection of mortals in their clement ; and, as a novelty, | 
did not regret joining the ploy. We soeon commenced a 
war of extermination against some of the loftiest trees 
the world can produce, and in half an hour you might have 
mourned over many a fallen monarch of the wood. 

“ | accomplished, out-and-out, the severest day's work 
I ever set my hands to, and, to cheer my sinking strength, 
I was frequently complimented by my squatter friends 
upon my dexterity in using the chopping-axe. I was 
eve. daring enough to challenge one of them to single 
combat , and, by the way, this might suggest a decisive, 
and, at the same time, bloodless method of terminating 
encounters of a more honourable nature.” My opponent 
and I proceeded thus :—We selected a tree of fair dimen- 
sions, having a perpendicular stem, and standing free of 
otherss We placed ourselves on each side, hatchet in 
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band, ready to attack our victim on a signal being given. 
The one towards whom the tree fell was declared the vic- 
tor, for this plain reason, that his cut must have been the 
decpest, wet like conscientious folks, trees seem generally 
to lean to the weaker side. I had the good fortune to 
floor my opponent, or at least the tree, in this my first 
trial of strength ; but the various professors of the noble 
art who were looking on, did not yield the full share of 
approbation which, in my vanity. I conceived my due— 
my supple form, long arms, and long legs. were, in their 
turn, lugged in for a part of the honour, In this inanner, 
the worthics managed very successfully to fritter away all 
the laurels that | might have plumed myself upon. My 
feathers were, therefore, up, and, although light was be- 
ginning to fail, I signified iny wish to enter the lists anew, 
My knight of the chopper imimediately started from the 
side of the grog-can, where he had been comfortably 
seated, engaged in discussing the contents. I likewise 
took a little before engaging, and, although it tasted well 
enoug!. under our parched and worn-out circumstances, 
1 am convinced | never before or since tasted such a harsh 
and even abominable beverage, It was composed of the 
worst description of Canadian spirits, and lukewarm 
water, emvenae from the muddy creeks in the wood— 
smelling and tasting of the decayed vegetation with which 
it was impregnated—no well being within many miles of 
us. A tree was again selected, of mor» moderate dimen- 
sions, however, than our first, and again we fell to. But, 
in this instanec, as luck would have it, we were both 
cheated of victory , for the tree, having a perverse inelina- 
tion of its own, fell halfway between us, seemingly deter 

mined neither to add to nor rob me of my former triumph. 

“In the course of the day we levciled to the ground 
many a tree that would have done honour to the noble 
woods of Tyningham or Yester, or to those braces 

** Where Salton’s oak and Humbie’s pine 

Fringe the rude banks of pebbly ‘l'yne.”’ 
The oaks of this district are the finest I have seen; but 
this only forms an additional motive for their destruction. 
They escape the fire, but undergo the inglorious fate of 
being manufactured into barrel staves, 

“ The grog | have already mentioned was our only drink 
during the day, and, uncouth as it was, the capacious can 
was many tines emptied, replenished, and emptied again, 
before we struck work. Thus passed the play—which 
lasted till about sunset—and then came an afterpiecce, 
which most certainly was considered quite in season by 
the dramatss persone engaged. Instead of shifting the 
acenes, the actors shifted their quarters, by adjourning to 
the log-hut of Mr Webb, whose provident dame had 
busied herself to some purpose, 

* The festal board (eomposed of everything the house 
afforded in the shape of tables, clubbed together) was 
creaking, if not actually groaning under its substantial 
load of catables and drinkables. No ceremony was cit her 
thought of or requisite ; we planted ourselves round, after 
the true take-what-you-have-and-you-won't- want fashion. 

“The soul and body of our feast was pork, tortured 
into every description of dish, from the complicated con- 
cealment of a pie, to the unaspiring rotundity of an jiumble 
ham; and its simple hand-maiden, the potato, was, in 
some of the platters, presented to us, so buttered, toasted, 
and shaped, that even the shrewd wit of an Irishman 
might have been taken aback, and rendered unable to 
discover the presence of his beloved root. To give you 
some idea of the style of this bush feast—a huge cast- 
metal goblet was handed round the table, filled with pota- 
toes, for the benefit of those who preferred them, boiled, 
and clothed in the primitive covering of their own jackets. 

* But Lhave yet to tell how we got accommodated with 
feats , for you can hardly suppose our hostess possessed 
chairs suffcient for a company that filled her house to 
overflowing. At the head of the board sat our landlord, 
on a bag of wool, supported on the right and left by two 
of his friends, occupying chairs, which appeared to be the 
sum total in his possession. Down the right side of the 
board, ran a rough-hewn plank, supported at each end by 
a sack half filled with corn; and the opposition bench was 
a broken ladder, with similar supports, and forming, you 
may well imagiuc, bo very comfortable resting-place. At 
the foot of the table, Opposite the gentleman on the wool- 
sack, stood a huge chest ; but whether containing napery 
or corn, ] never discov haps Luere were both, for 
there was not a fellow to it in the house. 

“ More noise was ma! during the process of feeding 
than there would have |... 0 heard at fifty tables d’hotes in 
New York. When we had this part of our festival 
over, the sun had likewise fished lis course above board, 
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and candles appeared to be highly requisite to assist us jn 
discussing what might be called the serious business of th, 
evening. By the light of the fire, I made a survey of the 
apartment; but was unable to discover anything in the 
shape of a candle or candlestick ; and this led me to ey 
pose that our future proceedings would be little better 
than fighting in thedark, And, perhaps, this might hap- 
pen in a too literal sense ; for I could see that there were 
several hot tempers among us ,; and, when these are in the 
company of hot spirits, the odds are generally in fayour of 
a blow-up. Part of my conjectures were, however, soon 
set at rest; for the dame brought forth, from some miyste. 
rions corner, a half-dozen good substantial tallow candles: 
and. as she lighted them—with happy invention anid dex- 
terity—popped their nether ends into the bottles that had 
been conveniently emptied during dinner. 

A jolly can of punch was brewed, and the mirth and 
fun grew fast and furious. Mr Wilkie and his friend 
stole away before the last act. 

Cholera was raging while Mr Wilkie was in Canada; 
and he retired from Toronto to the new settlement of 
friend, with a party to which he and another gentleman 
acted as avant-courters— 

To take possession of the country quarters, and pat 
everything to rights, as far as our poor male management 
would go, and rig out the domicile forthe reception of the 
female comers, We set out on a delightful afternoon, 
just as the excessive heat was on the wane, and when the 
animal spirits are in consequence on the rise. Our vehicle 
was provided with supplies for a few days, such as a tea- 
pot, and requisites for the preparation of 2 comfortable 
cup of tea—a couple of tin jugs, (the lady wisely judging 
that, in our hands, they would stand a better chance than 
more fashionabie ware.) a loaf of bread—spoons aad 
knives. For other needfuls we had to trust to the stores 
of a wayside tavern, in the same clearance with our 
friend's farm, 

We passed, in our journey, through rather a varied and 
pleasant part of the country. Our first stage was beneath 
the shade of large pines, that cover a sandy plain many 
miles in extent, we then got into a better country, with 
goodly clearances at intervals, and at no part were we long 
with the wood on both sides of the way. 

We crossed the river Humber, a clearer running stream 
at this part than any other of the district. There is here 
the pretty little village of Tobococke—most of the houses 
With independent stations of their own, such as the fancy 
of the proprictors had chosen to stick them on, Som 
were on the erests of rising sandy knolls, some buried in 
little hollows; and on the opposite side of the bridge, by 
the wayside, in more orthodox and old country fashion, 
some cottages were placed in a continuous rew, A dimi- 
nutive piazza in front, covered over and under with wild 
vines, and other elegant creeping plants, gave a cast of 
domestic elegance to the dwellings; and, more lovely still, 
we observed several blooming cheeks and blue eyes watch- 
ing us from the half-buried lattices, as we jogged past in our 
primitive cquipage. We had our vicissitudes too, anala- 
gous to storm and calm. The one in the shape of patches 
of corduroy, over which we were tossed Pa tumbled in 
gallant style; and the other in the form of long tracks of 
sandy road, through which the waggon wheels had to 
squeeze their way, like a vessel moving along at half 4 
knot in the hour. 


The sun had set, and the air became accordingly chilly 
when we got to the end of our last stage, and, as the 
Wisest thing we could do in our circumstances, we 
tened to inquire about our accommodation, There wa 
neither chair, table, nor almost any other piece of farm 
ture in the house; but we found a fire lighted in the gar 
den, beside which sat a couple of workmen, who wert 
employed in finishing the house we were about to inhabit. 

They made themselves as comfortable as possible with 
a tea-pot of Scotch toddy, for which they prudently carrie’ 
materials; and next morning, after a bivouack wi 
doors, if that be not a bull, set about repairing the maD- 
sion. 

Half the windows were unglazed, half the doors unhumg, 
and the house, in short, only half finished. It was 8 
one, consisting of two stories and an attic; and alt 
the mansion-house, with reference to the other 
in the township, fal 

Hammers, saws, and sweeping-brooms were kept in “4 
operation, and we soon got the whole in fitting trim * 
receive the lady and her family. With the usual pro 
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dence of the fair sex, a Waggon, stowed three times its own 

ht, brought up the rear, on the day of their arrival ; 
yom before dark, we rigged out several beds, cooking ap- 
paratus, and many other needfuls and necessaries, named 
and nondescript. : ; ° ; . ; 

We were pleased to find that our party was not alone 
in the wilderness. There were several habitations strag- 

ed up and down the clearance, like so many wooden 

xes tossed at random over the tops of the surrounding 
wood. It was, too, a “ handsome clearance,” being about 
three miles in one direction, and half that distance in an- 
other : but, from the great height of the boundary trees, it 
did not appear to be nearly of such extent. A smith’s 
force stood within a hundred yards of us, and next it a 
emall tavern, in which there were sometimes glorious 
earousals, When a wet day drove the people from their 
ontdoor labours. This occasioned it receiving, from one 
of our party, the appropriate cognomen of “ Little He! 
lie.” 

Those composing our party employed themselves in the 
wavs that best suited their pleasure and convenience. 
Several who had got a eaieiniliae of mechanics were soon 
over head and ears in work. Shelving, benches, tables, 
ke. were the fruits of our industry; and we even managed, 
with two day’s labour, to provide the lady with the there 
unheard-of luxury of a sofa, It was rude enongh, but 
such refinement as it displayed had never, till then, ap- 
peared within the woody precincts of the township. When 
we quitted the country some time afterwards, the squire 
of the district prayed that we would allow hii to retain 
the envied couch, which was willingly granted. And there 
is little doubt, that, at this very moment, the youthful 
offspring of his honour, as they cluster themselves on our 
transcendent handiwork, recollect the strangers, and con- 
tinue to speculate over the silent witness of their wonder- 
ful skill, 

Although we were often without a ready supply of beef 
or mutton, there was no lack of the grunting gentry in the 
clearance. One old man, from Wales, named Davis, pos- 
sessed six fine families, each consisting of a mother and 
twelve pigs. The house door was seldorn left five minutes 
ajar, ere we received a free and easy visit from -some half 
dozen of our squeaking neighbours; but this was quite 
excusable in them, poor things, for they only followed the 
example of their masters, whose unbidden visits were 
often more untimely still. A mere word to the dog was 
sufficient to rid us of the forward piglings, but it was no 
easy task, we found, to keep clear of the presence of our 
two-legged intruders, a broad hint did not seem to be a 
figure of speech made use of or understood in their con- 
cwentional intercourse. 

Harvest was now approaching, and we had a slight share 
of it. <A field of peas behind the house ripened, and all 
the effective weapons in the district were mustered to cut 
itdown, they consisted of a scythe, which the only ser- 
vant on the farm made use of, and several hedge-billis, (at 
least some would have so named them at home.) which 
his aid-de-camps .ssisted him with to the best of their abili 
ties. It was truly a rough job ; but in the course of a few 
days we finished it by forming the whole crop into a good 
sized stack in the middle of the field. The rest of the 
cleared part of the farm, containing about sixty acres, was 
laid down in grass, and we were thankful; for whatever 
it might be to the skin-dried natives, field work at this 
season Was a roasting business to us. The thermometer 
Was generally at 80° by nine o'clock a.M., and, at a little 
past noon, as high as W° and 96°, 

While staying here, we had an opportunity of observing 
the effects of a sudden hurricane in the woods, one after- 
hoon while several of us were in the garden, from which 
we had, now and then, to run to the house for a little re- 
— from the rays of the sun. The thermometer stood 
avout #)° in the shade, and we felt as if breathing the 
heated air of a furnace, for not a single breath of air fanned 
the wood-bound clearance, We were, in fact, as if stand- 
ing at the bottom of a huge tub, the trees around forming 
the upright staves. 

About two o'clock we were startled by a strange, unde- 

le noise, which every moment became louder and 
louder, and sounded like the sea swelling in the distance. 
We we . 3 
© were unable to divine the cause, but kept our eyes 
red along the road to the north-west, from whence the 
disturbance seemed to proceed ; and we soon observed the 
White dust rising in vast volumes, over the tops of the 
accompanied with several cracking and booming 


sounds, which we afterwards discovered arose from trees 


that were prostrated by the violence of the wind. Little 
more than two minutes brought the hurricane, in all its 
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} violence, across our Clearance, whirling aloft everything in 
‘ 


its way which was of a light or moveable description. It 
appeared for a second or two as violent as an explosion of 
fire-damp in a coal-mine, and as soon over ; but it left most 
unequivocal effects behind. The close and sultry heat was 
gone, and in its stead we enjoyed a most refreshing, though 
it might have proved a dangerous coolness. We had been 
moving lancuidly about without either coats or vests, and 
with our necks exposed to the air; but in five minutes our 
teeth and limbs were shivering and chilled, and we has- 
tened in to get covering from the cold, 

There was little to be had in the way of sport; we saw 
no feathered game, save now and then a hawk hovering 
over the trees at a very circumspect and uashootable dis 
tance; and black squirrels were all we saw of the four 
footed sort. One day, indeed, we got notice that a bear 
had been heard in an oat-field adjoining, and we were per 
suaded to set off in a body, to take the marauding brute 
by storm. 

The bear escaped them, Itisclearthat Mr Wilkie was 
not enamoured of Canada :— 

In this part of the country, the settlers pass—as far as 
we are able to jndge—a busy enough life, considering the 
climate, &e., which they must submit to. They hay 
little in the shape of comfort, and nothing at all of luxury. 
Many of the locations around us appeared to be as old as 
any in the province, and had not the raw look of many 
others we visited, But still there were few of those indi 
cations that speak of a valued home, and whisper at once 
to the heart of a stranger, that he is amongst those who 
are surrounded with domestie comfort and happiness, 
There is none of those decorations, in and out of the 
woodland cots, that mark the hand of peaceful content 
ment, and which resemble the thousand nameless atten- 
tions that shew the love one bears to the partner of his 
choice, We saw only a scanty portion of fruit trees, and 
but few flowers and plants. 

Many are the calamities of the bush, especially to those 
who have spent all their lives in the snug homesteads of 
the Lothians. Add to them the last, worst pest of insects, 
the croaking of bull-frogs, the chirping of crickets, and 
the alarm of serpents, and the misery is complete, without 
those minor touches which Mr Wilkie has given. 

The flies were our greatest and most persevering tor- 
mentors, however, there were millions of them ever buzz 
ing about the room, and when we lay down, as we had to 
do several times a-day to refresh ourselves with a rest 
or nap, hundreds of these winged pests would in one mo 
ment settle on our faces, necks, or whatever part of our 
languid bodies was left « x posed tothe air. Nose, mouth, 
aud eyes were clustered and covered, while the tickling 
from their feet and suckers was altogether unbearable, 
Sometimes one might manage, by a quick motion of the 
hand, to ernsh a dozen or two to death; but it was far 
from pleasant, rendering the face a puny wur-field even 
when successful—and when not, the only satisfaction was 
in having bestowed on our own flesh and blood a good 
hard thump. We were unable to bear the covering of a 
handkerchief over our faces, the air being too hot to allow 
the slightest obstruction to our breathing, so we often 
rather submitted to the irritating maneuvres of the httlo 
brutes, We had plenty of snakes, too: I captur: d several 
in the garden, and one fine large fellow who had his retreat 
under the floor of the house. But we never ascertained 
whether they were of a dangerous sort or not. 

The chilly nights of autumn began to wax keener and 
keener, and so great did the contrast between heat and 
cold become to us before leaving the woods, that while at 
mid-day we were roasted under a heat that raised th 
thermometer above 90°, we were nearly frozen at midnight 
under the protection of eight sub«tantial blankets. 

We sincerely congratulate Mr Wilkie upon once more 
finding himself at home. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Mr CoLpwrw has of late furnished the public with 
a fresh and most bountiful supply—served up hot and 
hot—of those first necessaries of civilised life, novels and 
romances. Of Picciola, which some readers may con- 
sider a flight above the level height of modern fictitious 
soarings, we have spoken below; and although Hen- 
rietla Temple is the elder in point of birth, we presume 
that Lady Charlotte Bury’s Divorced is entitled to take 
precedence. The “ the end and aim,” of the 
tale, may easily be imagined from its title. It isa thrice 
painful story; though the misery it* inflicts might be 
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endured fur the sake of the moral lesson. But does it 
teach one? There isthe rub! The meek, the gentle, 
the beautiful, the long-suffering and penitent Lady 
Howard, the divorced, becomes,—in consequence of her 
fault and her sorrows, the object of our deepest sympathy, 
and, finally, of our respect. Is it this the author in- 
tended? Her sufferings and humiliation endear Lady 
Howard ten thousand times more to her noble-minded 
daughter, than if she had never forsaken her child—never 
been the divorced wife of Jord Vernon. Her sole 
punishment is the misery which her early misconduct 
entailed upon her innocent children; and this is bi:ter 
enough. But what does it avail asa lesson? Every- 
thing is overdone; and we rise from the perusal of a 


melancholy tale with the disposition to murmur at the | 
awful visitation of the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, and filled with compassion for the crushed and | 


heart-bruised Magdalen. ‘The involvements of this 
tragic story, however improbable, give room for scenes 
and situations of deep pathos, and of the most painful 
interest; but, when the pure and innocent are one by one 
immolated as victims for the long-past crime of the 
sovrowing mother, the heart rebels, and the judgment re- 
volts. Nor is it wise to leave us blaming and almost 
detesting the stern virtues of the immaculate and severe 
Lady Margaret Leicester, and the frigid decencies of the 
heartless and worldly-minded Lady Harcourt, while our 
sympathies are exhausted by the misery with which the 
victim of early indiscretion is pursued, and finally over- 
whelmed. In brief, we consider this novel, which will, 
we doubt not, be eagerly sought after and perused, as 
unskilfully framed to forward the author’s avowed ob- 
ject. The work has, however, merit in execution, if we 
look only to its power in exciting the feelings ; and the 
character of Alice Talbot, the gentle and magnanimous 
daughter of the divoreée, is a beautiful conception. 
Why was there no salvation for her, since her death 
makes us pity and not hate its cause—her subdued 
mother’ But we are speaking in enigmas, and must 
refer to the book, of which we may give one small 
specimen. It is Alice’s soliloquy, shortly after a mali- 
cious fiend, in female form, had acquainted her, in the 
most torturing manner, with her mother’s history, and 
afforded the clue to the sorrows and mortifications to 
which her social position, as the daughter of an erring 
woman, exposed her. 


* So, then,” she thought, with that aching throb of 


anguish which has no name, “ my first sorrow was caused 
by my mother’s guilt! She who so coaxed and doated 
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upon me is, in fact, my worst encmy !—so there is anend | 


of my reverence for my parent! [| no longer can consider 
our house as the abode of virtuous love. No!—all the ties 


which bind us together as a family—which make thei | 
my parents—which make Henry and I brother and sister | 


—are sinful. We ought never to have existed! Poor, 
poor inamma! This, then, is the reason she never goes 
out; this, then, is the reason no ladies visit her, and that 
my name is so carefully written on the eards left at our 
door, Oh, how my heart bleeds for her disgrace and hum- 


bling! how much more should we, her children, be kind | wey: he 
| and indispensable condition of cheapness. Among them 


to her! how much more does she require our love! And 


papa, too, — wish he were never cross to her—Aec ought not | 
' in the language— W’alpole’s Correspondence. The work 


to be cross to her: for miserable it must make her, that 
he for whom she foricvited all, should be for an instant 
harsh. This, then, is the reason of her mournful looks— 
this, then, is the cause of her weeping so often ! Poor, dear 
mamana!” And Alice Talbot's heart did indeed bleed. 


Henrietta Temple 


Is altogether a story of a lighter and more cheerful cast. 
It is one of love at first sight—young, passionate, im- 
moveable love ; crossed and tried, nu doubt, but coming 
out of the furnace, like gold, seven times refined ; and all 
ending cheerfully and happily at last, like a gay comedy, 
with adouble wedding, This novel is, moreover, very clever- 
ly and elegantly written ; but it is superfluons to speak of it, 
as we notice that it has already reached a second edition. 
| So, we are glad to say, has our favourite “ Mrs Armytage,” 
4 of our sagacity, and of the good taste of 
the public.] The comic scenes (as that laid in the spung- 
ing-house) and the subsidiary characters in “ Henrietta 
Temple” are touched with felicitous spirit. Count Mirabel 


is the true fine gentleman of the old genteel comedy, with 
certain airy, fluttering, foreign graces. Had he not, as we 
understand, a certain living prototype, now in London, the 
author would have infinite merit in the invention of 
character so true to nature, and’ yet perfectly ori 

He has great merit as it is; for Mirabel is inimitable, 
Lady Bellairs, also, is true comedy and true nature, We 
are sorry to understand that her diverting, old, fairy 
ladyship has been cut off by influenza, above the age of 
ninety, since “ Henrietta Temple” was published. We daily 
expect to hear the auction of her china announced—an 
event which will, nodoubt, attract the whole fashionable 
world, 

Picciola, or Captivity Captive. 

Colburn. 

No pegton condemned to tread the wishy-washy ways 
of modern literature, asa critic of the novels of the day, 
but must have sighed forth the axiom that half is some 
times greater than the whole, and longed to reduce, by 
at least a moiety, every three-volume novel inflicted upon 
his patience. For our own parts, we sicken at the mere 
idea of the infinite deal of nothing indispensable to make 
out the lawful complement of the booksellers; and have 
much satisfaction in announcing that “ Picciola,” as the 
name denotes, is both short and sweet. Two other qua. 
lities, rarely to be found in combination, are also dis. 
cernible in this singular little work—elegance and vigour. 
“ Picciola” is as graceful as forcible; and well deserves 
the honours decreed her by the French Academy ; being 
fully equal to the gigantic task assigned her, of vindi. 
cating the literature of Ja jéune France, from the asper. 
sions of E:nglish criticism, 

The story is briefly as follows:—The young Count 
de Charney, having exhausted the sources of amusement 
open to every noble and wealthy libertine, as well as the 
studies available to a gifted but perverted mind, con- 
spires against the government of Napoleon, and is thrown 
into a state prison in one of the fortresses of Piedmont. 
Without sympathy with his kind, without self-respect, 
without hope, the selfish sceptic soon becomes weary of 
his own society ; aud the chain of incidents by which 
he is induced toa happier frame of mind, and eventually 
to light, liberty, and happiness, we shall not defeat the 
interest of our readers by rendering prematurely public 
We defy them to guess the means employed; we defy 
them to take up the work without fairly pursuing it to 
the end. The conversion of the infidel, and the destinies 
of ** Picciola,”’ fill up a scene that appears to be passing 
in vivid interest before our eyes. 

We recommend this little flight of fancy to readers of 
all ages; but more especially to the young, who are 
likely to derive as much profit as pleasure from the 
perusal, 


2 vols, Ryo, 


eater 


NEW EDITLONS OF WORKS. 
In the literary lists of the current quarter, new edi- 
tions are conspicuous. They are of popular and stable 
works, and embrace, to a remarkable extent, the new 


we have, from Colburn, one af the most amusing books 


is compressed into three octavo volumes, and much fe- 


| duced in price. This edition is farther illustrated by new 


= 








notes, besides those which accompanied it when originally 
published. The correspondence extends from the year 
1735 to 1793, and forms the most piquant chronicle of 
the court and the world of fashion, during that period, 
that is extant. It is the complete revival of the persons 
of an age which, though passed away, is still replete with 
interest ; and the fullest view behind the scenes of high 
life, of the naked puppets, and the strings and pulleys by 
which they are moved, that we possess. 

Another of Colburn’s new editions of standard works 
is— 

Brenton’s Naval History of Great Britain. 

Captain Brenton has enlarged and carefully i 
this edition, rendering it as perfect and as worthy # 
possible of holding a permanent place in the nat 
literature. He has, moreover, brought down his narra- 
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tive to the most recent periods of British naval history, in- not suppress? Why contemplate war as an indispene- 


cluding Rose’s second ‘voyage, and all the late surveys. 
in Brenton is not without his prejudices, whether 

asa Tory, 2 seaman, or a disciplinarian ; but his maritime 
are fortunately so chokeful of facts as to leave 

little room for mere speculation on matters upon which 
controversy might be raised. Captain Brenton com- 
ng that an able writer in The New Monthly Mag- 


azine acenses him of an anti-Gallic mania, or anti-Na- | 


nophobia. 


wars, that “wars are unhappily the lot of human 
nature—the scourge of the Almighty ;’’ and that it must 
ever be the duty of Christians to mitigate what they can- / 


POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT. 

THE proceedings of the last month must convince every 
one that there is an absolute necessity for a speedy disso- 
lotion of Parliament. The triumphant majority for the 
Canada Coercion Bill, the virtual rejection of the Church 


Now, we should not differ with him | 
about this hobby; but why will Captain Brenton, who | 


| 
is a religious man, assume that there can be no end to | 
' 


—— 


have no faith in this. It is the doctrine of devils. 

« War is a game that, were their subjects wise, 

Kings wou!d not often play at.” 
And as subjects are becoming wise, kings, if they do 
not lead, must follow. But all this has little to do with 
a new edition. This is, exteriorly, a very handsome and 
2 marvellously cheap book. The two large volumes are 
well done up in navy blue, studded with twenty-four 
good portraits of our greatest naval captains, with views 
of harbours, the lines of battle of our greatest sea-fights, 
plans, &c, &c.; and the price is only a guinea and a 
half !__of this valuable accession te a seaman’s store of 
books, and to a British gentleman‘s library. 


| able condition of human society in every state? We 
| 


REGISTER. 


THE BALLotT.—Ministers have seriously injured thei™ 


' popularity by their conduct on the Canada question, and 


Rate Bill, the division on the Ballot, and on the Corn. | 


Law Question, the maintaining of the Army and Navy 
on a war establishment, prove how little influence Liberal 
opinions exert in Parliament. It is plain that the Whigs 
have resolved, in so far as lies in their power, to stop the 
progress of Reform. They appear inclined to join the 
Tories in supporting misgovernment whenever they can 
do it with safety ; and it is only by reforming the Re- 


formed Parliament that there is any chance of securing | 


the passing of Liberal measures. The House of Com- 


mons requires an organic change as much as the Lords ; | 


for, as at present constituted, it will merely prepare bills 
for the rejection of the Upper House. 

The Church-rate Abolition Bill has given great satisfac- 
tion to the Dissenters; and though it will unquestionably | 
be thrown out by the Lords, church-rates are at an end ; | 
for, after the expression of the Government and the | 
House of Commons against them, it will be in vain again | 
to attempt their collection, The funds are to be raised 
from the church property itself, it being estimated that, | 
by a better management of the church lands, and by let- 
ung them on lease, instead of on lives, as at present, | 
£250,000 will be realized, to be applied in lieu of church. | 
rates. The rents of the pews of churches are also to be 
applied in the same way, a certain proportion of pews 
wing reserved for the poor. This bill is not only im- 
portant in itself, but still more so from the consequences | 
to which it may lead. ‘Tithes are in a similar situation 
to church-rates, and the next attack will be made | 
upon them ; for the new tithe act is found, in many | 
instances, to be attended with oppressive consequences. | 
We hope that, in Scotland, the immense revenues drawn 
by the land proprietors from unexhausted teinds, will not 
be overlooked. ‘These revenues are held merely in trust 
or the church ; and, before any assessments on the heri- 
‘ors for repairs on, or the rebuilding of a parish church 
are granted, they ought to be surrendered. We hope that 
‘ke Church Commissioners will make an investigation 
nto this subject, for which the records of the teind court 
aterd ample and unexceptionable materials, and report 

amount in each parish. The Church Extension 
Association should also look into the matter. It is in 
a to expect that the people of England and Ireland, as 
eil as the Scottish Dissenters, will suffer themselves to 

‘axed—for that is the effect of a grant from the public 
revenue—to endow the proposed new churches, while 
a are ample funds for the purpose belonging to the 

uch itself; but which those who affect to be so 

for her extension conceal, lest they offend the 
aristocracy. It is disgraceful that these revenues | 





have -- ons before now been made available. Im- ‘ 
ms of money have been drawn from the public 
ee for building churches and repairing universities 
ScoUand, and in making up the small stipends of the 
MArechial clergy to £150, all of which should have been 
w8 from the unexhausted teinds. 


¥O, XLeVon. ry, 


their opposition to the Ballot, The arguments of Mr 
Grote in its favour were unanswerable; but the Ministry, 
supported by the Tories, defeated the motion—the num- 
bers, including tellers, being 267 to 155. The majority 
is thus composed :—Tories 200 ; Ministers and their sub- 
alterns, 12; doubtfuls, 10; Whigs, 45. In June 1835, 
the numbers were 146 and 319, so that the question goes 
on successfully. Of those absent, 27 are pledged to sup- 
port the Ballot, so that the Peel Parliament contains no 
fewer than ]82 supporters of this measure. There is 
iittle doubt that, ina few years, the Ballot will be carried 
in the House of Commons; but it certainly will not be 


an easy task to get the bill through the Lords. 


New Poor-Law Act.—Attempts have been frequently 
made to injure the popularity of Ministers on account of 
this act; but the truth is, that, whatever blame or merit 
attaches to it, must be shared equally by Whigs, Tories, 
and Radicals; for all parties supported it when it was 
before Parliament. A Committee has been appointed to 
inquire into its operation ; and we have little doubt that 
their investigation will prove that the attacks which 


| have been made on the new Poor-Law are unfounded; 


and that they have been got up by those officials who 
were getting rich by adminstering the affairs of the poor, 
and whom the new law has deprived of lucrative offices, 
aided, as these officials are, in their efforts, by lazy pau- 
pers, who prefer living on the industry of others, to sub- 
sisting by the labour of theirown hands. The labouring 
classes in England have been completely demoralized by 
the operation of the Poor-laws ; and it is not remarkable 


| that there should be numerous paupers, but that any of 


the lower orders should work at all. In many of the 
work-houses, the food they receive is both better in qua- 
lity and greater in quantity than any independent la- 
bourer can possibly afford. Here, for example, is the 
food now given in a work-house in Nottingham. The 
quantily is unlimited, and all of the best quality, such as 
is used in the houses of the gentry of the country :— 
Breakfast, bread and milk ; dinner, meat and vegetables, 
three or four days in the week—the other days, soup 
and vegetables, and plum dumplings; supper, bread and 
milk, and bread and cheese, on alternate nights. The 
fare is admitted to be many degrees superior to that of 
the labourers in the district; and the inmates of the 
work-house perform no work of any kind. 

THE MERCANTILE MaRineE.—On the motion of Mr 
Buckingham, leave has been granted to bring in a bill 
for the establishment of a Marine Board, and for the bet- 
ter regulation of the merchant shipping of the kingdom. 
The mercantile navy belonging to Great Britain and 
colonies, amounts to two millions and a half of 
manned by from 250,000 to 280,000 seamen, and the 
of the ships and cargoes cannot be less than fifty 
lions. So deficient, however, is the constraction of 
ships, that the average annual loss of ships, taking 
period from 1793 to 1829, is 557 ; ves, oftabe 
loss has been increasing in an alarming 
than 1068 having, in the year 1829, been 
dered, upset, or driven ashore. It appears, in 
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our merchant ships are the worst in the world, and that 
they have been rapidly deteriorating of late years. The 
chief cause of this is the system of insurance, combined 
with the mode of classifying the shipping at Lloyd's. 
After a certain length of time, a ship ceases to be in the 
first class, or A. 1, whatever may be her strength. The 
merchant, finding the rate of insurance is lowest in new 
ships, of course prefers them. The shipowner is thus 
compelled to have not good but new ships; he, like the 
merchant, protects himself against the risk of loss from 
their insufficiency, by insurance; and hence it is only 
cheap ships which are in demand. A merchant ship of 1000 
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tons, is only three inches thick in the bottom; while a | 


ship of the Royal Navy of equal tonnage, is twenty-one 
inches thick. Many merchant ships are so weak, even 


| it cost £1,200,000. 


when new, that they cannot bear the weight of their own | 


cargoes, unless when afloat; and hence the enormous 
loss of that kind of shipping, compared with that of the 
Royal Navy, and the vessels of the East India Com- 
pany, neither of which are insured, In 1833, 800 mer- 
chant ships were lost, and not one of the Royal Navy. 
Although shipbuilders, shipowners, merchants, and in- 
surers, may all contrive to carry on a lucrative business, 
the loss of property, amounting to three millions a-year, 
ultimately falls on the public, in the form of an increased 
price of the commodities carried by sea. The loss of life 
by this state of matters is so great, that Professor Faraday 
lately mentioned, at the Royal Society, that of all classes 
of men, sailors are the shortest lived. 

Another cause of the bad construction of the British 
mercantile shipping, is the tonnage duties. Every vessel 
arriving from a foreign voyage has to pay certain duties, 
levied according to her size or tonnage; and all vessels, 
whether employed in foreign or coasting trade, pay a 
penny or twopence a-ton for lighthouse dues to each 
lighthouse they must pass in the voyage. Hence the 
wits of the ship-builders are set at work, not to build the 
strongest, safest, and quickest sailing vessel, but the vessel 
which will carry the greatest cargo compared with the 
tonnage, as estimated by the rules laid down by Govern- 
ment. This is the true cause of the inferiority of our 


esses 





shipping, in appearance and sailing qualities, to that of | 


the Americans, who are not subjected to tonnage duties. 
The want of a code of maritime law is also a great 

evil. The French, as well as most of the continental 

nations, have had for centuries laws regulating every- 


thing connected with shipping—the qualification of the | 


captain and other officers, the number of men necessary 
for the crew, and all other particulars. In this country 
we have no code of maritime law; any one may be cap- 
tain of a ship whom the owners choose to appoint ; and 
only last year a vessel of 279 tons was in the Thames 
commanded by a boy of fourteen, he being younger than 
his own apprentices, and indeed the youngest person in 
the ship. 
European state. 

To enable our shipping interest successfully to compete 
with foreigners, it is indispensably necessary to repeal 
the duties on tar, timber, hemp, and other articles used 


| Tolbooth, . 930 
|New North, . 533 


| Old, . - 79 496 St George’s . 
No such thing could take place im any other | 


in ship-building. To counteract the pernicious effects of | 


insurance, it has been proposed to form associations of 
shipowners—such as already exist in many ports—for 
mutual assurance, and to prohibit marine insurance as 
conducted at present. It would be tHe interest of such 


associations to prevent any vessel being enrolled which | 


was not properly and substantially built. The inhuman 
practice of impressment ought also to be abolished. The 
object of the proposed Marine Board is to accomplish 


all these objects. Every friend to humanity and lover of | 
his country must wish success to the measure; and we | 


hope that no paltry jealousies nor selfish interests will 
prevent it passing through Parliament. 
RaILways.—Friendly as we are to railways, we 
think that the mania which prevails for them at present, 
is deserving rather of a check than of encouragement. 
We cannot help thinking that seventy-seven railway 
bills, in a single session, is somewhat too many. To 
engage so extensively in their formation at once, is to raise 
up a ruinous competition for iron, labour, and the capital 
which must be employed in their formation. Besides, it 








must be obvious to every one that the knowledge ang 
science applicable to the formation of railways, is yet i, 
its infancy. Experience has shewn that the estimates of 
their cost are mere random assertions, unworthy of con. 
sideration ; and, as might be anticipated, they always 
fall much short of the real expenditure. The Londog 
and Birmingham railway, it was eztimated, would be 
completed for £2,500,000; nearly the whole of that sum 
is expended, and it is now estimated that the cost will be 
£4,446,594. It is found impossible to raise this large 
sum from the subscribers; and £609,000 have already 
been raised on loan, and an application made to Govern. 
ment for the loan of a million. The original estimate o; 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, was £400,000; 
The Liverpool and Birmingham 
railway will cost a million beyond the original estimate ; 
the Great Western, two millions; and the Southampton 
and London double, The estimate for the Glasgow and 
Edinburgh railway is £893,000—upwards of £20,000 4 
mile, which appears an ample allowance; but it will be 
unprecedented if it be completed for the estimated sum, 
INCLOSURE Bitts.---On the motion of Mr Hume, a 
standing order has been made that in,all Inclosure Bills, 
a provision shall be made for leaving an open space, for 
the purpose of exercise and recreation of the neighbouring 
population, This isa highly proper provision ; and we 
hope steps will be taken to prevent the people in Scotland 
from being deprived of grounds which have been long 
open to them, by the rapacity of the adjoining proprietor. 
The poor people of Edinburgh have great reason to com- 
plain of being shut out from the North Loch grounds, for 
the purpose of making gardens to increase the revenues of 
the corporation, and for the recreation of the rich; but 
we hope that the legal servitude the public had acquired 
over these grounda, will still be enforced, for it is not too 
late, and that they will be again thrown open to the public. 





SCOTLAND. 

CHURCH ACCOMMODATION.—At a period when s 
great an outcry is making about the want of church ac- 
commodation, and when additional places of worship are 
rising up all round Edinburgh, it is a rematkable fact that 
nearly one-third of the seats in the city churches are un- 
occupied ; and that, as compared with last year, there is 
a decrease on the number of let sittings in no fewer than 
nine churches, and an increase only in four. The fol- 
lowing return made to the Town Council is too valuable 
in exposing the cant of church accommodation, to be 
overlooked. The date of the return is 20th Feb. 1837. 

Let. Unlet. | Let. Unlet. 
321 Old Greyfriar’s, 404 422 
660 | New Greyfriar’s, 382 610 
High, ‘ 812 486 St Andrew’s, 969 4 
1397 200 
424 St Mary’s, . 951 10 
College, ° 312 508) St Stephen’s,, 1563 5 
Lady Yester’s, 986 W—_| 

The result is, that 9610 seats are let, being 333 les 
than last year, while no fewer than 4792 are unlet ; that 
only one church in Edinburgh out of thirteen & 
completely occupied ; that some of them are five-sixtls 
empty, and no fewer than one-half—and among thee 


Tron, . 292 


| several whose clergyman are most zealous advocates of 
_ church building—not half filled ! 


In such circumstances, 
it is difficult to comprehend what is meant by the wast 
of church accommodation. 

DIsTRESS IN THE HiGHLANDS.—We have often is 
this Magazine pointed out the amazing increase in the 
value of land in Scotland during the last half century; 
and avy one who wishes evidence of the fact will find # 
in our volume for last year. In the Highlands especially. 
the value has augmented in a degree almost incredible; 
and we doubt exceedingly if there is a single parish ® 
the whole Highland district, the rental of which is o# 
at least three-fold higher than it was at the commence 
ment of this century, while numerous estates 
pointed out which have been sold for prices five oF ox 
times higher than they cost forty or fifty years ag°- Te 
rental of the whole clans who joined Prince Charles 
1745 did not amount to £12,000,now it exceeds £1 
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The cause of this great increase is, that the face of the 
qenantry and peasantry is ground to make up rents which 
their ancestors never dreamed of. In such circumstances, 
it is disgracetul in the Highland proprietors to come a 
ing every year or two, to the south of Scotland and 

to England for their tenantry and peasantry, and to send 
deputations of clergymen to London to make pathetic 
descriptions of the state of destitution in the Highlands. 
There is just now, and at all times, great distress in that 
rt of the country. But who are the cause of it? No- 
body but the Highland lairds themselves, who screw the 
last shilling from their tenantry, so that it is impossible 
for them to exist on the miserable pittance which is left 
them, when a season of more than usual severity occurs, 
As to any relief from poor-rates, that ie out of the ques- 
tion, for there is no such thing in the Highland parishes ; 
and as the lairds are mostly absentees, the whole rents are 
spent ata distance. Socompletely do the lairds neglect the 
peasantry on their estates, that, according to the evidence of 
"yr M'Leod, there are 80,000 persons in the distressed dis- 
trictsalone who cannot read. As there is much probability 
that any sums collected for the relief of the distressed High- 
janders will find its way into the pockets of the lairds, 
the only security for its true appropriation is to convert 
jt into blankets, fuel, and meal, (not unground grain.) 
and to send these articles to the ministers and elders to 
distribate. Let the lairds, as they will get the chief 
benefit, provide seed-corn to sow their estates. We can- 
not understand on what principle the Government is 
asked, on such an occasion as the present, to expend any 
part of the taxes paid, in many instances by people as 
poor, though not sv noisy and rapacious as the High- 
landers, in giving that relief which the soil itself should 
afford, The Government have no right to make gifis of 
the public revenue for such a purpose. If funds are need- 
ed to prevent the miserable Highland serfs, still the ab- 
ject slaves of their feudal superiors, from dying of want, 
let security be taken for repayment on the estates of the 
lairds, who are the sole cause of the misery. Were they 
to reside among their tenantry, lower their rents, spend 








their incomes on their estates, establish manufactures, | 
assault, and murder, is also gtatified; for acts which 
| would deservedly bring them to the gallows at home, are 


and encourage fisheries in the Highlands, and, at the 
same time, give up their absurd associations for wearing 


kilts, reverting to barbarism, and preserving the uncouth | 
Gaelic jargon and literature, as it is called, although there | 


never was a book in the language which was not a trans. 
lation, there would be fewer of those discreditable begging 
appeals to their southern neighbours. 





IRELAND. 


Applications have been made more than once to Go- 
| would the Premier Baron of England and his worthy 


vernment for aid to support the police establishments 


of our large towns; but it has been uniformly refused. | 
Why London and Dublin should have the expense of | 


their police defrayed in a great measure from the general 
revenue, while Edinburgh and Glasgow are allowed to 
defray the whole of theirs, is not obvious; nor why 
public money should be lavished on Ireland, while she is 
exempted from her fair share of taxation. Ireland does 
hot pay the assessed taxes, from which source about 
£400,000 is drawn from Scotiand, 
‘ax nor house-duty were ever levied in Ireland; and even 
in the new stamp-bill the schedule for Britain is double 
that for Ireland. In ten years, 1823 to 1833, Ireland 
received of public money no less than £3,179,140—Scot- 
land only £256,922, or the fifteenth part of the money ! 
Of the sums paid to Ireland, £346,422 were for the poor ; 
£108,308 for academies and hospitals, of which one-third 
was for the Foundling Hospital of Dublin, although it 
is now the universal Opinion that such institutions en- 
“ourage vice and immorality ; £413,941 for education ; 
£804,307 for harbours and public works ; £294,753 for 
the Dublin police ; £58,300 for publishing proclama- 
Uons; and £398,289 tor criminal prosecutions. The 
Whole grants to Scotland in ten years were— 





College of Edinburgh, . £50,000 
Caledonian Canal, . e 100,010 
Port-Patrick Harbour, 106,912 

£256,922 


Neither theproperty | 
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The last item should evidently be put down against 
Ireland. The cost of the judicial establishments of Ire- 
land in 1830 was £157,648; but if we add £466,589 
for proclamations and criminal prosecutions, it exceeded 
£600,000. In Scotland, in the same year, the total ex- 
pense was only £150,251 ! The revenue of [reland in 
1828 was £4,685,642, collected at an expense of 
£13: 16:3 per cent, ; that of Scotland, containing not 
one-third of the population, was almost the same— 
44,627,340, and collected at one-half of the expense, 
£6:7:3 percent. When justice to Ireland isso loudly 
called for, surely some regard should be had to Scotland. 
Her taxes should be reduced to the same rate as those of 
Ireland, and the share of the public money given to each 
country brought to something like an equaiity, as the 
revenues drawn from each are equal, The Scotch have, 
in truth, more reason to call for a repeal of the Union 
than the Irish. 

THE CONTINENT. 

SPAIN.—Jt is difficult to conjecture on what grounds 
Britain considers herself the arbitress of the world; but 
not a war arises between any two nations, nor even an 
internal quarrel in any country, in which she can refrain 
from interfering. Of what possible consequence is it to 
the people of this country, which of the contemptible 
despots who are now contending for sovereiguty in Spain 
is successful ? and what right have we, directly or indi- 
rectly, to aid either the one or the other? Spain contains 
a population of fourteen millions, and an army, even in 
time of peace, of 50,000 men, and, surely, that is a suffi- 
cient population to fight about whether a despotic Don or 
a profligate Queen should be at the head of affairs. If 
they cannot or will not settle the question, is there any 
probability that 4000 or 5000 ragamuffins, the outscour- 
ings of the jails of Britain and France, will produce any 
effect? They no doubt find their own condition much 
changed for the better, whether they get their promised 
pay or not; for, by fair or foul means, they contrive to 
obtain a subsistence, which is, at least, as much as they 
were able to do at home. Their propensity for robbery, 


not only lawful but glorious in their present circum- 
stances. This may be thought by some a matter of little 
consequence ; but it must be recollected that different men 
are operated on by different motives. The indulgence of 
the propensities is probably the greatest source of human 
enjoyment. Many, for example, can feel no pleasure in 
gambling, even when successful, and cannot conceive why 
it should be so fascinating to the aristocracy; but how 


associates be delighted with a country where not only 
gambling but cheating were honourable! How the sack- 
ing of a few villages and towns, and the massacre of their 
inhabitants—ignorant, we will venture to say, in many 
instances, even of the pretence under which they suffer— 
can tend to promote good government, is not very com- 
prehensible. 

Whatever professions of liberality may be held out at 
present, we do not believe that it is of the slightest con- 
sequence to the people of Spain which party is success. 
ful. The opposition is, in general, exceedingly Liberal; but 
when they seize the reins of power, experience tells us 
how they act. Of still less consequence is it to this 
country, whether the Carlists or Christinos are victorious. 
Whoever succeeds will govern the country according to 
what he conceives his own advantage; hatred, indeed, 
may operate for a time, but no nation ever allowed its 
interest to suffer from any feeling of gratitude. The 
Spaniards, like other nations, have as good a government 
as they deserve. The evils of despotism, of priestcraft, 
of tyranny of all sorts, are the merited and predestined 
punishment of the conjoined pusillanimity, cowaidice, 
and corruption which generate and maintain the despots, 
priests, and tyrants. Even in this country it is diffi- 
cult to enlighten the ignorance of the great body of the 
people on their wrongs, or to inspirit them to insist on 
their removal. Misery, destitution, and poverty, for 
example, are preached through the length ae! of 
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the land, which the three quarters of a million already 
spent by our Government on the Spanish squabble, would 
alleviate effectually. As to any part of the money ever 
being repaid, no one expects that; nor is there much 





chance of any commercial advantages being given, let the 
quarrel terminate how it may. It is plain that our Go- 
ro hgve too much money when they throw it away 
in a 


we must obtain such a reform in the representation as 
will return a House of Commons which will not merely 


manner, The revenue must be curtailed, and | 


690s. to 50s. a-quarter. 


talk of stopping the supplies, but will follow the Cana-— 
will easily produce five quarters of wheat, the value of 


dian plan of withholding the ministers’ salaries till they 
yield to the wishes of the people, and abstain from inter- 
fering in foreign quarrels, 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

In our Jast Number we contrasted our commerce in 
1829 with the state of it in 1835 ; and we shewed that in 
every branch of it, a great increase had taken place. 
Notwithstanding the gloomy condition of the money 
market, and the stagnation of business in some districts 
during the latter part of 1836, the return of the exports 
for the whole year shews an increase of 12 per cent. as 
compared with those of the year preceding. Periods, 





REGISTER. 


however unjust such a state of things might be, the evil, 
in a mere pecuniary point of view, might be compensate . 
but the curse of restrictions on trade is, that they cause 
an enormous loss to the great body of the community 
without benefiting, in any considerable degree, any othe, 
class. It is admitted on all hands that, since the 


| period of the war, rents have not sank more than 


third; and, in many instances, little or no reduétion has 
taken place; yet, since that time, wheat has fallen from, 
Now, land worth £3 per acre 
during the war, is better worth £2 now. But such land 


which was £22: 10s. and is now £12: 10s.; so that, 


_while the landowner has only lost £1, the consumer, 


have gained £10 by the reduction of price. 


If the land. 


_ owners receive only so small a proportion as one-tenth of 


however, of revulsion and depression must continually | 


recur, till our monetary system be placed on a more se. | 
cure basis. The Bank of England is the only bank in | 
the three kingdoms which is called on to publish any | 
account of its transactions, and the return cannot be of | 
much value, as long as the Directors are the sole judges 
what are to be returned as “ Securities ;” for, till within a | 
recent period, some of Fauntleroy’s forgeries were includ- 
ed under that head. It appears from the evidence lately | 
collected by Parliament, that some of the joint-stock , 
banks were paying handsome dividends, when they | 
were known to the Directors to be bankrupt, the object | 
being to keep the shares at a premium until those in ' 
the secret could dispose of their shares. 


to be partly attributable to large issues of paper by | 
joint-stock banks. Of 102 established in England in | 
the ten years ending with 26th November 1836, no fewer 
than seventy-two were established within the last four | 
years. Most of these have numerous branches, equivalent | 
in effect to as many separate banks. The circulation of | 
these banks increased from £10,200,000 in March 1834 
to £12,200,000 in June 1836; and in Ireland during the 
same period from £1,300,000 to £2,300,000. To sup- 


port this superstructure—amounting, with the circula- | 
tion of the Banks of England and Ireland, and the Scotch | 


Banks, to above forty millions—and also to meet deposits 


The great | 
increase of prices at the beginning of last year, seems | 


to at least an equal amount—there is nothing to rely on | 


but the bullion in the coffers of the Bank of England, 
which has in three years gradually sunk from eleven to 
four millions, If any panic, therefore, takes place in the 
country, the most disastrous consequences may ensue. 
At the root of the whole mischief, is the Bank of Eng- 
land’s monopoly. The renewal of the Bank’s charter 
was one of the grievous sins of Lord Grey’s Government. 





AGRICULTURE. 


the corn monopolists, that protection to agriculture— 
that is, the starvation of the people—is necessary to 
enable the public revenue to be paid, we shewed that the 


what the community pay more than they ought to do for 
food, we may ask, Who is so fortunate as to get the other 
nine-tenths 2? Weanswer, Nobody. It is absolute logs 
The farmers assuredly do not get it; for they have been 
erying distress all through, and their profits can, at any 
rate, not be greater than those of the other classes; and 
there is no other party who can be suspected of receiving 
any benefit from the high price of food. 

Another fallacy by which the advocates of the Com. 
Laws endeavour to render the industrious classes indiffer. 
ent to their monopoly is, that, supposing food lowered in 
price, their wages would be diminished in the same pro. 
portion. Now, even were this to take place at first, it 
would very quickly prove beneficial to the labouring 
classes ; for, by increasing profits, and consequently capi. 
tal, it would produce a greater demand for labour. Bat, 
farther, we have always considered the great evil of the 
Corn-Laws, to consist not so much in raising the price of 
food here, but in sinking it abroad, and thus to create an 
inequality in the price of food, highly disadvantageous to 
this country. There being no market for the surplus pro. 
duce of the grain of the corn-growing countries, the mar. 
kets are glutted, and the prices fall to an unnatural de. 
gree. Food, and consequently wages, being so low on the 
Continent, we are exposed to a severe competition in sell- 


_ing our manufactures in foreign markets; and every 


year we are undersold in some article we have been long 
in the practice of exporting, by foreigners. It is only, 
for example, the finer cottons for which there is an export 


_ demand; and foreigners are gradually manufacturing for 
_ themselves finer and finer qualities. 


Were the Corn-Laws 
repealed, the price of food would be equalized over 
Europe; foreign manufacturers would be deprived of the 
advantage of cheaper food, which they now possess ; and 
the capital and industry of this country would assert its 
superiority, and drive all competition out of the market. 
Hence a great demand for labour would arise, and the 
competition would create an increase in the rate of wages. 
Thus, we see that, so far from the existence of Corn-Laws 
being a matter of indifference to the labouring classes, 
they are more deeply interested in their repeal than any 
other class. It is, however, in vain to agitate for their 
repeal till a farther reform takes place in the House of 
Commons. The present Parliament is landlord-ridden ; 


_and the division on Mr Clay’s motion shews that there 
In our last register, in controverting the argument of | 


corn-laws compel the non-agricultural classes of Britain | 


to pay at least twenty-six millions annually on the three 


do, were the importation of food free. 


If this large sum | 
went into the pockets of the landowners, we admit that, | 


are not a hundred Members who will support any modi- 
fication of the Corn-Laws. The first work to be se 


| about is, Extension of the Suffrage, Equal Kepresentation, 
_ Vote by Ballot, Shortening the Duration of Parliaments, 


and Payment of the Members. _‘Till these measures be 


_ obtained, it is useless to expect good government.* 
articles of grain, beef, and mutton, more than they would | — : 








® A bill, embodying all these measures, should be brought in by 
some leading Member of the House of Commons. Popular entbv- 
siasm would soon be excited in its support. 
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